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PREFACE. 


BJHE object of the author in these volumes 


has been to furnish a concise but com- 





prehensive narrative of the rise, growth, 
and developmegt of the British Navy; to de- 
scribe the most important, battles in which our 
fleet have taken part, and to estimate their 
historical importance; and to sketch the career 
of the great Naval Commanders whose capacity 
and conduct have helped to secure England’s 
ascendency at sca, No really popular History 
of the Navy, constructed on these lines, exists 
in our literature; and it is, hoped, therefore, 


that the pesent cffort, madc at a time when our 


— 


Preface. 


naval superiority is a matter of such deep interest, 


will meet with ‘public support. 

Every care has been taken to ensure accuracy 
of detail, while the author has endeavoured to 
avoid the use of suc technicalities as would 
be unintelligible to the general reader. The 
statistical tables in the Appendix have been col- 
lected from authoritative sources, and indicate 
in convenient form the chicf stages in the pro- 


gress of our Naval power. 


Among the books consulted may. be named— 
Charnock, Bidgraphic Navalis ; Ledyard (to 1734), 
Burchett (1688-1697), James (1793-1820), Brenton 
(1793-1836), Sir Harris Nicolas (co 1404), Maval 
Histories ; Sir W. Monson, Waval: Tracts ; Pepys 
and Evelyn, Diaries; Sir T. Brassey, The British: 
Navy; Fox Bourne, Elizabethan Seamen ; Cust, 
Lives of Warriors ; Macaulay, Froude, St R. Gar- 
diner, Green, Histories of England; the Annual 
Register, and the Naval Chronicle; Biographies of 
Drake (by Barron), Blake (by Dixon), Sir W. Parry 
(by G. Penn), Redney (by Mundy), Earl Howe 
(by Barron), Earl St Vincent (by Brent€n, Marryat), 


_ A 


Preface. ix 
Nelson (by Southey, Nicolas, Clarke, Harrison), 
Collingwood (by,G. L. N. Collingwood), Earl of 
Dundonald (by Bourne), etc,, etc.; Campbell, Lives 
of British Admirals ; Johns and Nicolas, Ca#ndar 
of Victory; Allen; Battles of the British Navy ; 
Beatson, Naval and Milygary Memoirs of Great 
Britain ; Southey, Lives of British Admirals, edited 
by Bell, etc., etc. i 7 

“W.H.D. A. 
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flag that our traders hasten to and fro, and make exchange of 
our products with those of the remotest nations. It connects us 
with our Indian Empire, and with that Greater Britain beyond 
: the seas; which it has helped so largely to build up and main- 
tain, Above all, it averts suCcessful invasion from our shores, 
so that we can go our ways in peace, and study, undisturbed, 
and at our leisure, the solution of those problems of government 
and political economy which are indissolubly bound up with” 
the freedom and happiness of humanity. We assume, there- 
fore, that a faithful review of the rise and growth of that Navy, 
which has done so much for England and Englishmen—an 
accurate, if a condensed, history of its magnificent services— 
will have some attraction for the English reader; and the 
record is so stirring—so alive with great names and great 
deeds—that even in our inadequate hands it cannot fail to 
secure his attention and stimulate his gratitude and pride. 

The prowess of Englishmen on the sea wis vindicated as early 
as the reign of Alfred, who may fairly claim the honour of having 
constructed a royal navy, and organised some: kind of naval 
administration. It was, however, the natural outcome of the 
necessities of the time. If England were to be delivered 
from the depredations of the Northmen, they must be met on 
their own element. Their command of the sea gave a terrible 
advantage to the hosts of marauders who, every summer, 
swarmed down from the North, and, sailing up our creeks and 
rivers, harried the land with fire and sword, How, we know 
not, but certainly not without strenuous labour and indefatig- 
able energy, Alfred, while yet a young king-of twenty-five, got 
together a small fleet, and, in the summer of 875, while cruising 
off the south coast, fell in with seven tall ships of the enemy, 

_and, after a sharp contest, captured one, and put the rest to 
flight. Seven years later, he again went out to sea, and fought 
with ‘four ships of Danish men,’ and took two of the ships, 
slaying all on board ; the other two surrendered, and ‘the lives 
of their crews, it would seem, were spared. ‘The sea-kings’ ves- 
sels supplied him with models for improving the build of his 
own ; and in 877:we read that he commanded ‘boats and long 
ships to be built throughout the kingdom, in order that he 
might offer battle by sga to the enemy as they were coming, 
and on board of these he placed seamen, and appointed them 
to watch the seas’ (The first service rendereu by the new 
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armament was the destruction of the Danish fleet off Swanage, 
on its way to the relief of Exeter. : 

Alfred’s ships, However, were no better than those of the 

* enemy, until he was able to-bring to bear on their construction 

his mechanical ability and practical sagacity. This great re- 
construction of his flett seems to have taken place in 897, when 
the vessel: built were twice as long and as high as the Danish, 
carrying forty, sixty, or even a larger number of oars. ‘They 
were shapen,’ says the chronicler, ‘neither like the Frisian nor 
the Danish, but so as it seemed to him they would be most 
efficient.’ . And they are described as swifter and steadier than 
the older vessels. Their crews were of. many nationalities— 
Frisians, Franks, Britons, Scots, Armoricans, even pagan Danes, 
And all these, whatever their race, were ruled, loved, honoured, 
and enriched by Alfred, according to their merits. The king’s 
naval reforms were justified by their results; for he was never 
badly defeated in battle at sea, and towards the end of his 
reign the coasts of England were swept clear of the sea- 
rovers.* . 

Harold, the son of Godwin, was not less alive to the value of 
a strong navy than King Alfred, and maintained in the Channel 
a powerful fleet’to keep watch and ward over the southern 
shores of England. In winter it retired to the various ports 
and creeks available for ships of small burthen, to issue forth 
again in the milder months of spring. But it appears to have 
been absent from*its station at the critical moment when 
William the Norman crossed the narrow seas, and landed his 
warriors in Pevensey Bay. 


1 ‘There is considerable difficulty in forming a correct opinion as to the manner 
in which the Anglo-Saxon Navy was raised and paid. The ships of war were, no 
doubt, considered to belong to the king; and they seem to have heen furnished-and 
manned by cities and towns, according to an established rate, addition being made 
as necessities arose, from a special tax levied for that purpose, or from the king’s 
revenues. The General Survey of England, taken soon after the Conquest, throws 
some light on the subject... . Dover and Sandwich, and probably others of the 
ports afterwards called the Cinque Ports, were severally obliged to furnish the king 
with twenty ships for fifteen days, one in every year, each vessel having a crew of 
twenty-one persons. . . . If the king sent ships to keep the sea, twenty shillings 
were collected from every burgess of Lewes for the wages of the crews. . . . If 
the king went over the sea against an epemy, the city of Leicester sent four horses, as 
far as London, to carry arms or whatever else might be required. ‘On a similar 
cccasion, Warwick found four “batswenis” (boatswains), seamen, or paid four 
pounds in money. @Exeter, Barnstaple, and Totness were assessed after the rate of 
five hides of land.'—Nicolas, i. 24, 25. 

. 
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We pass over the reigns of the early Norman kings ; they 
furnish no facts of interest or importance in connection with the 
growth of England as a maritime power. 

An important epoch in the history of our Navy is formed-by 
the reign of Richard I., when’ships of a larger size began to 
plough the seas. The English flag penetrated into the remote 
waters of the Mediterranean; marine law was brought into | 
form and order; and English fleets were victorious in distant 
seas. At that time the vessels in use were called galleys, 
galiones, busses, dromonds, and vissicrs. A ‘buss’ (bucca, 
bussa) was a kind of transport or store-ship, with a bluff stern 
and bowed-out or bulging sides. A ‘dromond’ was originally 
a long swift ship, but the term came to be indiscriminately 
applied to the larger galleys or busses. A ‘vissier’ or ‘visser’ 
was a large flat vessel for carrying horses. We read also of 
‘barges’ and ‘snakes.’ The latter (Fr. esmecgues) were light 
craft, used chiefly in shallow waters or in river navigation. 
None of these vessels had more than one mast. 

In 1189 an English fleet was sent to the Holy Land. It 
consisted of one hundred sail and fourteen busses, ‘ vessels of 
great capacity and wonderful swiftness, says Richard of 
Devezis, ‘strongly and soundly built’ (vasa fortia et in- 
tegerrima). The largest of these ships had three spare rudders, 
thirteen anchors, thirty oars, two sails, three sets of all kinds 
of ropes, and duplicates of everything a vessel could require, 
except the mast and boat. Moreover, each had a very skilful 
master (‘rector unus doctissimus’), and a crew of fourteen 
sailors, and carried forty wat-horses with their armour, the 
same number of foot soldiers, and food and fodder for a twelve- 
month. The names of only a few of these ships have been 
recorded; but everybody will remember that of the king’s 
favourite galley, ‘Trenc the Mer,’ or ‘ Cut the Sea.’ 

The earliest known ‘articles of war’ are those issued by 
Richard I., about 1190. They provided that if any man slew 
another on board a ship, he was to be fastened to the dead 
body and thrown with it into the sea. If the murder were com- 
mitted on shore, he was to be bound to the corpse and buried 
with it. Whoever was found guilty of drawing his knife upon 
another, or shedding blood in any way, was to lose his hand. 
For giving a biow with his hand, which did not shed blood, he 
was to be plunged thrice into the sea. Whoever reviled or 
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insuJted a comrade, was for each offence to pay to the person 
offended an ounce of silver. A thief was to have his head 
shaven, boiling pitth poured on it, and feathers shaken over , 
him—that is, he was to be ‘tarred and feathered,’ and then he 
was to be put ashore as soon sas the ship touched land. By 
another ordinance, every person was required to give: strict 
obedience to the commanders or justices of the fleet. The 
code of maritime law, known. as the. ‘ Laws of Oleron,’ some- 
times ascribed to Richard, need not be discussed bere, because 
it was confined to the merchant service. 

Of the fleét which accompanied Richard on his crusading 
expedition, Vinsauf furnishes an animated description, as, in its 
picturesque passage, it entered the port of Messina on the 23d 
of September 1190 :—‘ As soon as the people,’ he says, ‘heard 
of his arrival, they streamed down in thousands to the shore to 
behold the glorious King of England, and at a distance saw the 
waters covered with innumerable galleys; and the sounds of 
trumpets from afay with the sharper and shriller strains of 
clarions, rang in their ears. And they beheld the galleys row- 
ing in order nearer the land, adorned and equipped with arms 
of all kinds, countless pennons floating in the wind, ensigns at 
the ends of the banners, the backs of the galleys embellished 
with various paintings, and glittering shields suspended to the 
prows. The sea appeared to boil with the multitude of the 
oars ; the bray of the trumpets was deafening ; and the greatest 
joy was testified ¢vhen thus our magnificent king, attended by 
crowds of seamen—as if to see what was unknown to him, or to 

-be seen by those, to whom he Was unknown—stood on a prow 
more elevated and more ornamented than the others, and, 
landing, displayed himself, elegantly apparelled, to all who 
pressed to the shore to look upon him,’ 

In the following year Richard fought a great battle at sea. 
With a hundred galleys he sailed from Cyprus on the sth of 
June, hoisting his standard in the ‘Trench-the-Mer’ He 
touched the coast of Syria next day, and kept along it for Acre. 
On the 7th, when near Beirout, a huge vessel was discovered * 
ahead. ‘A marvelious ship!’ exclaims Richard of Devizes—‘a 
ship than which, except Noah’s Ark, none greater was ever read 
of—the queen of ships!’ “It was stoutly built; had three tall, 
tapering masts, and sides richly paint®d in green and gold, and 
carried, it Fed said, fifteen hundred men, intended to reinforce 
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the Moslem garrison of Acre—besides bows, arrows, and other 
weapons, an abundance of Greek fire in jars, and ‘two hundred 
most deadly serpents, prepared for the destraction of Christians,’ 

Richard ordered a galley, commanded by Peter de Barris, 
to approach and question the stranger, who professed to belong 
to the King of France, and to be bound, from Antioch to the 
siege of Acre. But the crew could not speak-French, and when 
further interrogated, pretended to be Genoese bound for Tyre. 
Now one of the English sailors recognised the ship as having 
been fitted out at Beirout while he was there; and, in reply to 
some questions from King Richard, he said,—‘I will give my 
head to be cut off, or myself to be hanged, if I do not prove 
that this is a Saracen vessel.’ Let a galley be sent after her, 
and give her crew no salutation : their intentions and trust- 
worthiness will then be manifested.’ His advice was followed ; 
and the moment the English galley ran alongside, the Saracens 
hurled at her arrows and Greek fire—that celebrated liquid 
flame of which so much use was made in medizeval warfare. 
Richard ordered an immediate attack. ‘Follow and capture 
them,’ he said, ‘for if they escape, ye lose my love for ever. 
Take them, and all the booty shall be yours.” Himself fore- 
most in the fight that ensued, he animated his men by his 
brilliant courage; but though the galleys rowed round and 
about her, such was her height, and the number of her crew, 
and the dreadful storm of missiles which fell into the English 
decks, that to board her seemed impossibley, His men began 
to show signs of discouragement, when Richard cried out,— 
‘What! will ye suffer that chip to escape ‘untouched and 
uninjured? O shame! after so many triumphs, do ye now 
give way to sloth and fear? Know that, if this ship get away, 
every one of you shall be hung on the cross, or put to extreme 
torture.’ The English seamen made a desperate effort. Jump- 
ing overboard, they dived under the huge vessel, fastened 
ropes to her rudder, and steered her as they pleased; then, 
climbing up her lofty bulwarks, they stood at last upon her 
deck. A furious contest ensued, and the Turks were driven 
forward ; but being joined by those from below, they rallied, and 
at length beat their assailants back to their galleys. Resolute 
not to be foiled, Richard devised a clever manceuvre. He 
ordered his galleys to rettre a little, then drew them up in line, 
and causing his crew to row with all their mightdashed with 
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the iron prows so violently against the sides of the Turkish 
ship that they were stove in many places, and the water pour- 
itg in, she quickly, foundered. Al! her. gallant crew who’ 
escaped drowning were killed by the victors, extept fifty-five, 
who were spared because they mjght be useful in the construc- 
tion of military engines. 

Says Peter of Langtoft, in his rude metrical iariative 2 : 


*The schip that was so grete, it dronkled in the flode, 
Thei teld fiveten hundred Sarazins, that dronkled war, 
Fourti and six were sundred, alle tho war savéd then. 
The summe couth no man telle of gold that was ther in. 
And other*riches to selle, bat alle mot thei not wyn. 
The venom alfe thei hent,in tlte se cast it away, 

The folk it mot haf schent that about Acres lay. 
Armour thei had plente, and good besquite to mete, 

Jt sanke son in the se, half myght thei not gete. 
Richard bade, “ Hale vp hie your sailes, ther God va lede; 

: Our men at Acres lie, of help thei haf grete nede.” : 
‘The date was a thousand, a hundred nienti and one, 

Fro Cipres he was sailand, a toun he wan Acon.’ 


King Richard landed at Acre on Saturday, the 1oth of June, 
and threw'so much energy into the conduct of the siege, that in 
a month the town surrendered, 


During the next reign, the maritime power of England 
developed considgrably ; and Sir Harris Nicolas goes so far 
as to describe King John as ‘the actual founder of the Royal 
Navy” We naw first read of {long ships, which were ap- 
parently to guardthe coasts, and of ‘cogs,’ which, it is said, 
were short and broad, like a cockle-shell,: whence their name 
was probably derived. Besides the king’s own galleys, he 
could rely, for naval operations, on the fleet which the Cinque 
Ports were bound to furnish, according to their charters, In 
1205, the following galleys or vessels of war were ready for 
service :—At London, five; at Newhaven, two; and at Sand- 
wich, 3, under the charge of Reginald of Cornhill. At Romney, 
four ; at Rye, two; at Winchelsea, two; at Shoreham, five ; at 
Southampton, two ; and at Exeter, two, in the custody of Wil- 
liam of Wrotham, Archdeagon of Taunton. At Bristol, three ; 
at Ipswich, two; at Dunwich, five; at Lynne, five; at Yar- 
mouth, threg; in Ireland, five ; and at Gloucester, one, in the 
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charge of William de Marisco and John de la Ware. In addi- 
tion to these must be enumerated fifty-two belonging to the 
Cinque Ports, bringing up the total to one hundred and three 
vessels of war. But at need the Crown freely impressed both 
ships and seamen, and was shus enabled to put to sea an 
immense fleet. In 1213, to assist the Cornt of Flanders in his 
war with Philip of France, England sent a fleet of five hundred 
vessels to Damme, under the command of the Earl of Salis- 
bury, the Duke of Holland, and the Count of Boulogne. 
Salisbury found the harbour filled with: French ships, attacked 
them, and captured three hundred, laden with corn, wine, and 
arms, and burnt a hundred besides. 


In the second year of Henry III. (1217) a sea-battle was 
fought, which was not without interest in itself, but is specially 
noticeable as ‘the precursor of that long series of victories 
which constitute the naval glory of Great Britain’ 

A French fleet of eighty ships, besides galleys and smaller 
vessels, under the command of the famous Eustace the Monk, 
put to sea on the 24th of August,with the intention of ascending 
the Thames to London. The justiciary, Hubert de Burgh, 
made immediate preparations to resist the invasion. Address- 
ing the great eeblee he exclaimed,—‘ If these people land, 
England is lost! Let us therefore encounter them boldly, for 
God is with us, and they are excommunicate.” The barons, 
however, replied coldly,—‘ We are not sea-goldiers, or pirates, 
or fishermen; but go thou and die!’ Still kindling with 
patriotic ardour, De Burgh summoned his chaplain, and having 
partaken of the sacrament, he exhorted the garrison stoutly to 
defend their posts. ‘Ye shall suffer me to be hanged,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘before ye surrender the castle [Dover], for it is 
the key of England!’ Deeply moved by this emphatic speech, 
they swore with solemn oath to obey their chief's commands. 

Assembling a fleet of sixteen large and well-armed ships, 
manned with experienced seamen, and fitted out by the Cinque 
Ports—together with twenty smaller vessels—and accompanied 
by some of his bravest knights, Hubert de Burgh put to sea, 
and came in sight of the French fleet as it doubled the white 
promontory of the North Foreland: Instead of bearing down 
upon them immediately, the English continued to stand across 
the channel : whereupon Eustace the Monk exclaitfed, ‘1 know 
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that yonder wretches think to invade Calais like thieves, but 
that is useless, for it is well defended!’ But as soon as the 
English had got to Pindward they suddenly tacked, and bore 
down resolutely uponghe enemy’s rear; when they came close 
to the sterns of the eremy’s shipse throwing grapnels into them 
that they might not belable to slip away. 

The -action was begun by Hubert de Burgh’s Baie: 
who poured valleys ‘of arrows into the French ships, and 
accomplished a terrible slaughter; while at the same time the 
sailors threw lime-dust on board their opponents, and the 
wind catching it and driying it into their eyes, they were 
completely blinded. Our meg then boarded, and with nimble 
axes cut away the rigging and halyards, which, falling upon the 
French, entangled them like birds in a net. Owing to these 
successful stratagems, the enemy’s resistance was very feeble. 
Of their whole fleet only fifteen vessels escaped, and as sgon as 
the principal personages were secured, the English took their 
numerous prizes in tow, and proceeded in triumph to Dove; 

+ humbly returning thanks to God for their success. Pasa 
Monk was discovered in the hold of one of the captured Ships. 
He offered his captors a large sum to save his life, and promised 
to serve the King of England faithfully in future. But to his 
other crimes he added that of treason to King John, and that 
monarch’s illegitimate son, Richard, seizing him, exclaimed, 
‘ Base traitor, never again shall you seduce anyone by your fair 
promises !’? Drawang his sword he struck off the wretched man’s 
head, which was afterwards exhibited on a pole throughout 
England. ‘he garrison of Doves Castle saw with unrestrained 
exultation the victory of their countrymen, who, upon landing, 
were received by the bishops and clergy in full sacerdotals, 
bearing crosses and banners in solemn procession, and chanting 
aloud Ze Deum. 

This early example of English prowess at sea is not without 
a strong historical interest. ‘Though the ships were small, 
yet the mode of attack, the bravery displayed, and the great 
superiority of the enemy, render the event worthy of the first 
place in the list of our naval victories. It was actually a hand- 
to-hand fight against double the number of ships, and probably 
four times the number of mes, for the French vessels were filled 
with troops, and more than one-sixth of¥heir fleet was captured 
or destroyed To national courage was united considerable 
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professional skill, for the enemy’s force cannot have been 
known to De Burgh and his companions before they em- 
barked, and their appearing to steer for Calais was no doubt a 
stratagem to gain the wind of their opponents, and not the 
effect of hesitation to attack, them. This, together with the 
manner in which the French were rendered comparatively 
powerless, by causing the sails to fall over them, reflects infinite 
credit on the English, and affords another proof that superiority 
in numbers often avails little against skill and intrepidity’ 


The Navy had no opportunity of adding to its renown in the 
reign of Henry III., but it seems to have been maintained in 
an efficient state. We hear of ‘the king’s great ships,’ and ‘the 
king’s great galley, which bore the name of the Queen, while 
others were called the Cardinal, the Galopino, the Alarde, 
and the Patertk, They were used, to a great extent, as ships 
of burthen. Thus, in 1232, a certain John Blancboilly was’ 
granted free use of the king’s great ship the Quee, with all 
her anchors, cables, and tackle, for life, to trade wherever he . 
pleased, on payment of fifty marks annually. He was bound 
to keep her in complete repair, at his own expense, against all 
accidents except perils of the sea, so that at his death it might 
be restored to the king in as good condition as when he 
received it, and all his lands in England were charged with the 

- fulfilment of this contract. We get some curious information 
_as to the cost of shipbuilding. A certain Bertram’ de Criol, in 
July 1242, received one hundred marks for making four light 
barges for the king’s service, We read of 4s. 6d. as paid (in 
June 1242) for making ‘a chamber’ in the king’s ship, this 
being the first notice of a cabin. In 1242, when Henry III. 
voyaged to Gascony, accompanied by his Queen, convenient 
chambers, or cabins, were ordered to be built in the ship which 
was to convey them, and these cabins were to be ‘ wainscotted? 
In 1229, £40 were paid to the king’s clerk for the repairs of the 
king’s galleys and great ship at Portsmouth. In 1242, £4 were 
paid for building a boat for the king’s ship, and $s. 7d. repaid to 
the Sheriff of York for a boat and an iron chain belonging to her. 

An account of money paid to the masters and crews of 
thirteen ships and two cogs, in October 1242, for arrears of 
wages, leads us to suppase that the crews of the ships averaged 
between fifteen and twenty-three men; that’ om? cog carried 
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twenty-six men, and the other sixteen, besides their respective 
master’. Many of these vessels bore curious names—La /7og, 
probably La Hogue ; the Belechere ; two were called the Plenty; 
others the Harriet, the Garland, the Charity, the Demoiselle 
of Dunwich, the Pinnick, and the, St Mary. There were also 
La Plandte, La Espervver, and La Blithe. 
The wages of masters and seamen then employed in the 
_ king’s service were 6d-a day to the masters, and 3d. a day to 
each sailor. 


The title of ‘ Admiral’ was first used in this country in the 
reign of Edward I. In September 1300, Gervase Alard of 
Winchelsea, one of a family who seem to have devoted them- 
selves to a maritime life, figures in our records as ‘ Admiral of 
the Fleet of the Cinque Ports.’ The first commission of Admiral 

- was granted to him in February 1303. Letters-patertt were issued 
to alt sheriffs, bailiffs, and others, the king’s subjects, informing 
“them that he had appointed Gervase Alard ‘Captain and 
Admiral of his fleet of theeships of his Cinque Ports, and also 
of all other ports from the port of Dover by the sea-coast, and 
of the whole county of Cornwall, to proceed in his service to 
the ports of Scotland, during his pleasure; and commanding 
them to be obedient and responsive to, and counselling and 
assisting the said Gervase as to the king’s captain and admiral 
of the said fleet in all things which unto that office of captain 
and admiral appertain, as the said Gervase would make known , 
to them on his behalf’? In succeeding years numerous other 
commissions were issued, one of which may be transcribed as 
a specimen. It constitutes John Buteturt ‘Admiral of the 
Eastern Fleet’ (1315). A 

‘The King, to all and singular his sheriffs, bailiffs, ministers, 
and faithful subjects, to whom the present letters shall come, 
greeting :— 

‘Know ye that we have appointed our beloved and faithful 
JouNn BUYETURT admiral and captain of our sailors and mariners 
of all the ports and places in which ships or boats touch, from 
the mouth of the Thames, on the western side, to Berwick-upon- 
Tweed ; and also of our knights and other faithful subjects who 
are about to proceed with the,same John in the fleet of ships of 
the same sailors and marines, by the maritime ports and sea- 

a 1 Nicolas. i. 225. 
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coasts, against our Scottish enemies and rebels. So that the 
same admiral and captain, by himself and by others, whom, by 
his letters-patent-sealed with his seal, he shall assign, depute, 
and destine, may impress (cafere) andcarry with him proper , 
men, potent at arms, ships, barges, and Poats, victuals, and other 
things necessary for-the expedition of the same. And also that 
he may seize armour, by view of the said admiral.and captain, 
from those from whom the said admiral and captain shall see 
fit to take it. So, nevertheless, that they satisfy those persons 
from whom they take them, for such victuals and other neces- 
saries as shall be so taken for the sustenance of the same 
admiral and captain, sailors and mariners; and as to the 
armour, that they pay in like manner, or find sufficient security 
for their restoration, And therefore we command you, all and 
singular, in the faith wherein ye are bounden to us, strictly 
enjoining that, in all and singular the premises, ye be intend- 
ant, respondent, auxiliant, and obedient to the aforesaid John, as 
admiral and captain of the aforesaid sailors, mariners, knights, 
and others aforesaid, and others whom the same John, by his 
letters-patent, shall assign and destine as is aforesaid, as he 
shall make known unto you in our behalf. In testimony whereof, 
etc., to last during the King’s pleasure. 

‘Witness the King at Westminster, the 15th day of March,’? 


It was in 1337 that Edward III. first put forward an open 
and direct claim to the French crown, and _in his: public ordin- 
ances entitled himself not only ‘ Lord of Yreland and Duke of 
Aquitaine, but ‘King of France,’ The claim was not wholly 
without foundation, Wheif Charles the bold died, childless, 


4 The Latin original is as follows :— ; 

‘ Rex universis et singulis vice comitibus, ballivis, ministris, et fidelibus suis ad 
uos priusentes litter pervenerint, salutem. 

“Sciatis quod constitutimus dilectum et fidelem nostrum JoHANNEM BUTETURT 
admiralhim et capitancum nautarum et marinellorum nostrorum omnium portuum et 
loceruin in quibus naves seu batelli applicant ab ore Thamisi ex parte orientali usgue 
Berewicum super ‘Twedam, et etiam militum et aliorum fidelium nostroram qui cum 
ipso Johanne per pracceptum nostrum in flota navium ipsorum nautarum et marinel- 
lorum per partes maritimas et costeras maris contra Scotos inimicos et rebelles nostris 
sunt prolecturi, ta quod idem admirallus et capitaneus, per se et alios quos per litteras 
suas patentes sigillo suo signatas assignare, deputare, et destinare voluerit, capere 
possint et secttm ducere homines idoneos potentes ad arma, naves, bargeas, et batellos, 
victualia et alia qua: ad expeditionem eoryndem necessaria fuerint ; et etiam-quod 
capere possit armaturas, per visum dicti admiralli et capitanei, ab illis a quibus idem 
admirailus et cepitaneus eas Viderit capiendas. Dum tamen pro hujusmodi victualibus 
et aliis necessariis qua ad eorum admiralli et capitanei nautarunft marineliorum sus- 
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the nearest of blood was his sister Isabella the mother of 
Edward III., and his cousin-german, Philip of Valois. Accord- 
ing to our English cu2tom, Charles’s legitimate successor and 
heiress was Isabella, agd on her death, her son Edward II]; 
but in France, since 13,6, the insfitution of the Salic law had 
prevailed, and this law excluded females from the sovereignty. 

“Did it also exclude the heirs of females thus excluded? If it 
shut out Isabella, did it also shut out her son? This was the 
question in dispute between the French and English jurists, the 
former deciding affirmatively, the latter negatively. The French 
declared that Philip of Valois was the rightful heir, and were 
supported in this opinion by traditional usage and the wishes 
of the French people; but on Edward’s side was a sufficient 
show of legality to satisfy a not over-scrupulous conscience, 
and throw a mask over a restless ambition. 

On the strength of his claim King Edward began to muster 
his fleet and array his battalions for the purpose of a French 
invasion. His first campaign was made in 1338, when with 
two hundred ships he set sail from Orwell, and on the 22d of 
July landed at Antwerp. Months were spent in dreary ncgotia- 
tions, and it was not until September 1339, that he formally 

» defied King Philip, according to the old chivalrous custom, 
and commenced hostilities by investing Cambrai with an army 
of sixty thousand men. He soon raised the siege, however, and 
invaded France, adyancing as far as Vieuxfosse. There he was 
opposed by King Philip, with a formidable force ; but letters from 
King Robert of Sicily, who was deeply versed in the star-science, 
assured the French.sovereign of aBsolute defeat if he met King 
Edward in person on the battleficld, and his Council reminded 
him that the English army would be compelled, at the approach 
of winter, to retire. He therefore broke up his camp, and 
Edward soon aficrwards withdrew to Brussels. 






tentationem sic capta fuerint, satisfaciant illis a quibus ea ceperint juxta rationabile 
pretium eorundem, et de armaturis similiter vel sutficientem securitatem inveniant de 
ipsis armaturis restituendis. Et ideo vobis omnibus et singulis mandamus, et in fide 
qua nobis tenemini pra-cipimus firmiter injungentes, quod pr:edicto Johanni, tanquam 
admirallo et capitaneo predictorum nautarum, marinellorum, militum, et alioram 
pradictorum, et aliis quos idem Johannes per litteras suas patentes assignaverit et 
destinaverit sicut predictum est in pramissis omnibus et singulis, sitis intendentes, re- 
spondentes, auxiliantes, et obedientes, jYout vobis scire faciunt ex parte nostra. In 
cujus, etc., quamdiu nobis placuerit duaturas. es 

‘Teste Rege apmt Westmonasterium, xv. die Marcii.’ 

1 Shakespeare's ‘ she-wolf of Anjou.’ 
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On his return to England the King: obtained a liberal sub- 
sidy from Parliament in return for various constitutional con- 
cessions which he promised; and thref¥ all his energies into 
the preparations for a second expedition against France (i340). 
He was on the point of departure, wher the news reached him 
that King Philip had assembled an immense fleet in the harbour 
of Sluys to dispute his passage. His fierce Angevin temper was 
at once aroused ; and he issued stringent orders that all available 
vessels in the southern and eastern ports should be impressed, 
manned with soldiers, and made ready for fighting. Archbishop 
Stratford strenuously warned the King against coping with the 
largely superior naval force which Philip had collected, and 
when his warning was unheeded, resigned his chancellorship. 
Similar counsel was given by Admiral Sir Robert Morley, but 
Edward angrily replied, ‘Go I will; ye who are afraid where 
no fear is, may stay at home. 

With a fleet of two hundred sail, chiefly small craft—open 
boats, only the largest carrying mast and sail—Edward sailed 
from Orwell in the forenoon of June 22, 1340, and was soon 
afterwards joined by Morley, with the northern squadron, pro- 
bably consisting of fifty vessels. The next evening, dropping 
anchor off Blankenburg, he could see in the harbour of Sluys, 
which was separated only by a low tongue of land, a forest of 
masts. Said the King to the captain of his ship, ‘ What may 
those vessels be?? ‘So please your Gracy,’ was the answer, 
‘they be the armament of the Normans, which King Philip, 
keeps at sea; and much damage have they done your Grace. 
For it is the fleet that burnt ‘your good town of Southampton, 
and took the great ship Christopher?’ ‘I have long desired to 
meet with them,’ replicd King Edward. ‘ Now, please God arid. 
St George, we will fight them. Of a verity they have done me 


1 The ship Christopher, which seems to have been the, pride of the English seas, 
was captared by the French some time in the latter months of 1338. Together with 
the Edward, and three smaller vessels, she was returning, richly laden, from 
Flanders, when she and her consorts were attacked by a French fieet of fifty galleys * 
and cartacks, and after a desperate resistance, protracted throughout the day, were 
captured. The English loss is said to have excceded a thousand killed, according 
to one account ; six hundred, according to another.} The names of the two ships 
which thus, in some degree, forestalled the explojt of Sir Richard Grenville, in the 
Revenge, ought, ‘in remembrance of that day,’ says Southey, ‘to have been per- 
petuated in the British Navy.’r 





ES a € 
* Thirteen ships, according to Fabian, + The smaller English ships escaped. 
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so much mischief, that I will be revenged on them if it bé 
possible.’ 

Three knights' ware sent on ‘shore to. reconnoitre. They 
ascertained that the Fyench armada consisted of two hundred 
ships of war, besides s. aller vesséls, and nineteen so large that 
they had never seen any to equal them, together with ‘the good 
ship Christopher, of which mention has already been made.? 

Not a whit daunted; Edward prepared for battle. He drew 
up all his vessels in close array, with the strongest as an 
advanced division, and those carrying his bowmen on the 
wings. Between every two vessels with archers was one filled 
with men-at-arms.. A second division of small vessels, also full 
of archers, was held asa réserve. During the night the enemy 
left their moorings, and at daybreak could be seen lying in four 
tiers across‘the mouth of the estuary on which Sluys is situated, 

. The ships were chained together, and carried turrets or towers 
- on their topmasts, filled with stones or other missiles, for hurl- 
~ ing upon the decks of the English. 

Having transferred fifty noble ladies of honour, whom he 
was carrying abroad to wait upon his queen, to the swiftest 
sailers of his fleet, and appointed a guard of three hundred 
men-at-arms to watch over their safety, Edward hoisted sail, in 
order to get the wind on his quarter, lest the sun shining in the 
faces of his men might disadvantage them.’ Favoured by a 
strong breeze, the Knylish bore down resistlessly on the aston- 
ished enemy, whe had interpreted their previous movement as 
one of retreat; but, preparing at once for cruel battle, set the 
Great Christopher in the van, with X martial fanfare of trumpets 
and other instruments. 

Silent, and apparently motionless were the English, until, 
coming within range, they hurled such volleys of arrows at the 
advancing enemy that the Genoese bowmen were fairly driven 
from their decks. The first ship engaged was Sir Robert 
Morley’s ; the second, the Earl of Huntingdon’s; the third, 
that of the Earl of Northampton; and the fourth, Sir Walter 
de Manny’s. With a loud and hearty hurrah, King Edward’s 

1 Sir Reginald de Cobham, Sir John Cundy, and Sir Stephen de Labukin. 

2 The French fleet was manned by upwards of thirty-five thousand Normans, 
Picards, and Genoese. 

3 ‘Ils firent tendre et traire les voiles contre mont, at vinrent au vent, de quartier 


sur destre, pour aweir l'avantage du soleil, qui en venant leur étoit au visage."— 
Froissart, 
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warriors continued the affray,—and with so much strength and 
skill that the French ships were soon thick piled with the 
wounded and the’dead. The Great Christopher, that fine and 
beautiful ship, was soon recaptured ; ad, a body of archers 
being thrown on board, her attack was dimtcted against her recent 
possessors. Desperate grew the contesf : the air was darkened 
with falling bolts ; and as ship crashed against ship, the English 
men-at-arms sprang joyously on board their opponents, and 
with solid, resolute courage, prevailed in the well-fought fight. 

The first and second lines of the French were soon broken. 
Surrounded by Morley’s squadron, the third was scized with a sud- 
den panic,—the men, in their despair, leaping overboard, with 
the intention, it may be supposed, of swimming ashore, Itis said 
that, in this way, upwards of 2000 perished. The fourth line, un- 
der the Genoese sea-captain, Barbarini, maintained a firm resist- 
ance until nightfall, when the ships that still remained seaworthy 
sailed away in the darkness, so hotly pursued, however, that few 
were ablo to effect their escape. In this, the third battle at sea 
between the two nations which in the future were so often to 
contend for naval supremacy, the French lost, itis said, between 
twenty and thirty thousand men; but the computation seems 
extravagant. We are told that on board the Jacgues of Dieppe, 
which, after a fierce resistance, surrendered to the Ear] of Hun- 
tingdon, four hundred dcad were counted ; is it not improbable 
that any vessel then known was large enoygh to carry such 2 
number? It is, however, certain that Philfp’s-fleet was annihi- 
Jated at Sluys, and that his courtiers shrank from making the 
il! news known to him. The channel fingily selected was the 
king’s favourite jester, who discharged his dangerous task with 
a good deal of simplicity. ‘Ob, those craven English !’ he 
exclaimed, in the king’s hearing; ‘oh, those weak-hearted 
English !’? ‘Eh, then, inquired Philip unsuspiciously, ‘ why 
are they so craven? where have they shown their lack of 
courage?’ ‘Oh, cowards they are and must be,’ was the reply, 
“because they were afraid to jump overboard like our brave 
Frenchmen and Normans !’* The king was silent; he com- 
prehended, we are told, the jester’s insinuation.? 


1 Walsingham, p. 134. e 
2 Faward's letter to his son, the Duke of Cornwall, describing the victory, is 
the first naval despatch on record. He writes :— c 
‘Most DEAR SoN,—We, considering well that you are desirous to hear good 
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This victory was won at sea; but it was not a naval victory. 
It was'won by knights and men-at-arms, contending with thé 
same weapons which they used on land, and. it was won by 
hand-to-hand fighting. without any attempt at manceuvres. 
The science of naval tactics was not then invented. The ‘admi- 
ral’ of the Plantagenet era had nothing about him characteristic 
of the sea. ‘All gentlemen were supposed to be able to com- 
mand at a fight, whether by land or sea ; and they led archers 
and battle-axe men and lance men as readily in one-masted 
galleys over the waves, as across the plains of Picardy or through 
the vineyards of Aquitaine. The formation of professional types 
of character demands the exclusive pursuit of a profession by 
one section of the community, and the comparative isolation of 
that section from the rest of the world. The common seaman of 
Chaucer’s time was evidently as distinct a personage as his suc- 
cessor is now, and we daresay the same thing was true of his 
ancestor in Alfred’s reign. But the admiral took a long time to 
ripen, and, under the Platagenets, we can only dimly conceive 


news of us, and how it has fared with us since our leaving England, have you to 
know, that the Thursday after our departure from the port of Orwell, we sailed all 
the day and the night following, and the Friday, about the hour of noune, we came 
on the coast of Flanders, off Blankenberz, where we had sight of the fleet of our 
enemies, which were all gathered together in the port of Swyne ; and as the tide did 
not then suit to meet them, we remained there all that night. ‘The Soturday, the day 
of St John, soon after the hour of ‘‘ noune,” with the tide, we, in the name of God, 
and in the confidence of our right quarrel, entered into the said port upon our 
enemies, who had placed their ships in very strong array, and which made a very 
noble defence all that da and the night after; but God, by His power and miracle, 
granted us the victory over our said enemies, for which we thank Him as devoutly 
as we can, And we have you to know, that the number of ships, galleys, and great 
barges of our enemies amounted to one hundred and ninety, which were all taken 
except twenty-four in all, which fied, and some of them even were taken atsea ; and 
the number of men-at-arms and other armed people amounted to thirty-five thousand, 
of which number, by estimation, five thousand escaped, and the remainder, as we 
are given to understand by some persons who are taken alive, lie dead in many 
places on the coast of Flanders. On the other hand, all our ships, that is to say, the 
Christopher, and the others which were lost al Middleburgh, are now retaken, and 
there are taken in this fleet three or four as large as the Christopher. ‘The Flemings 
were willing to have come to usat the battle from the commencement to the end. Thus 
God our Lord has shown abundant grace, for which we and all our friends are ever 
bound to render grace and thanks to Him. Our intention is to remain quiet in the 
river until we have made interim arrangements with our Allies and other our friends 
of Flanders, as to what should be done. Most dear son, may God be keeper of you ! 

‘Given,under our secret seal, in our ship-cog Thomas, Wednesday, the eve of 
SS. Peter and Paul.’* « 





* The oftgiaal Norman French is quoted by Nicolas, ii. sor, soz. 
VOL. I. B 
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him as a baron on a cruise, with his shield hanging over the 
Bulwarks, with his armour on board, and with minstrels, who 
played in fine weather on the upper deck.’ One of Froissart’s 
anecdotes gives a striking incident of the old salt water chival- 
rous life. ‘A knight,’ he says, ‘ with his mail on, climbed up the 
rigging, but missing his footing, fell into the sea, and sank in- 
stantly with a rush? 

Admirals derived all their powers from their commissions, 
which, in this reign, resembled in their terms those formerly issued 
by Edward II. ‘ There were usually two admirals, one command- 
ing the fleet of ships belonging to ports northward and eastward. 
of the mouth of the Thames, and the other, the fleet furnished by 
ports to the southward and westward of the Thames, under each 
of whom was avice-admiral. In consequence of peers and other 
personages of great rank and high military reputation, instead 
of eminent men, having been usually selected for admirals, they 
seldom held that office longer than two years ; perhaps because 
they were soon after employed in other services, which accounts 
for no fewer than forty-three persons having been made ad- 
mirals in fifty years. Another reason for choosing individuals 
of high rank is stated, namely, that sailors would only obey a 
great mun, On three occasions only in this reign was the 
command of all the fleets vested in one person, who, though 
not so styled, seems to have been “high-admiral” in office. 
Nothing has been found to show that the admiral bore any dis- 
tinguishing ensign by day; but as he ang his vice-admiral 
certainly did so by night, it is extremely proba¥ie that his ship 
should have been indicated by having his banner at, the mast- 
head, which would agree with the fact that vésscls were sup- 
plied with the banner of the adiairal who sailed in them. it 
would appear, however, from Froissart, that the admiral’s ship 
carried a particular signal; for he says that, when the king 
assumed the command of the expedition in 1346, he took the 
ensign from the admiral, and proceeded aboard to lead the 

fleet? ' : : 

In 1342 an English fleet under Sir Walter Manny was cruis- 
ing off the coast of Brittany, when he received information that 
a Spanish and Genoese fleet, under Don Luis of Spain and Sir 
Otho Doria, had made a descent upon Quimperi¢é. *Manny 
immediately went in puysuit, and, attacking the Spanish ships 

¥ Nicolas, 107, 208. ca 
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where they lay at anchor, immediately boarded them, captured 
them, and put their crews to the sword. 

A few weeks later, a large fleet, under the Earl of Northamp- 
ton, who was accompanied by Sir Robert of Artois, the Earl of 
Devonshire, the Lords Staffordeand Darcy, and other noble 
persons, had been despatched from Portsmouth to convey back 
to Brittanythe Countess of Montfort. It encountered in the 
Channel another Sparish-Genoese ficet of thirty-two ships, hav- 
ing on board three thousand Géhoese and a thousand men-at- 
aris, under Don Luis and Sir Otho Doria. The English vessels 
were forty in number, but none of them so large or strong as 
nine of Don Luis’ ships, while three of his galleys towered above 
all the others (‘se remontroient dessus tous les autres’), It was 
towards the dusk of a summer eve when the two fleets sighted 
ofe another, and the English immediately exclaimed, ‘My 
Jords, arm yéurselves and make ready, for the Genoese and’ 

'Bpaniards are advancing upon us,’ Then ‘they sounded their 
trumpets, unfurled their banners, arrayed their bowmen, and 
bore down upon the enemy under full sail. As they approached, 
the archers on both sides exchanged volleys and wounded 
many ; and when the ships lay alongside, the lords, knights, 
and squires plied sword and lance, and the battle waxed very 
desperate. The Countess of Montfort, who was armed, was 
equal to any man, for she had a lion’s heart, and bore a very 
strong and sharp-cdged glaive (‘un glaive moult roide et bien 
tranchant’), and fought with great courage. Don Luis, in his 
galley, eagerly sought out his enemies, for he burned to avenge 
the defeat he had sustained at Quimperlé. 

. The Genoese and Spaniards hurled upon the English 
archers huge bars of iron and ‘archgays ;’ but when the com- 
batants were eventually separated by thick weather and the dark- 
ness of night, neither side could boast a victory. Both fleets 
anchored and refitted, and the wounded were properly tended, 
and everything was made ready for a renewal of the fight. 
Shortly before midnight, however, ‘so furious and’ so terrible a 
tempest arose that the world seemed coming to an end; and 
even the bravest wished themselves on shore, for the ships and 
barges drove against each other with such violence that it 
seemed they must be rent astnder. By the advice of their sea- 
men, the English nobles determined to -yeigh'and maké for the 
Jand, and takthg in their sail to half a quarter of its usual size 
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(Set mirent les singles aussi qwA demi quartier’), the yessels 
bore away for Brittany. The Spaniards and Genoese also 
weighed anchor; bat as their ships were stronger and larger 
than those of the English, they ran out to sea, capturing four of 
the English ships, laden with provisions and horses, and taking 
them in tow. So tremendous was the force of the gale that 
Froissart, in his imaginative way, says they were daiven before 
daybreak a hundred leagues from the scene of action. The 
English fleet, meanwhile, arr%ed safely at a small port near 
Vannes.* , 


During the siege of Calais, in 1346-7, the port was blockaded 
by Edward III’s fleet, under the Earl of Warwick, while 
squadrons under various commanders cruised to and fro in the 
Channel, and swept down upon any ‘convoys which attempted to 
relieve the beleaguered town. One of these affairs, which took 
place on the 25th of June, is graphically described by an 
English gentleman, in a letter preserved by the chronicler, Robert 
of Avesbury. Writing to a friend at home, he says,— 


‘ MOST DEAR S1R,—Be pleased to know that on the morrow of 
St John, the wind, which had been westerly, turned to the east 
at the hour of tierce [between 9 a.m. and noon], and that the 
Earls of Northampton and Pembroke, and the Lords Morley, 
Talbot, Bradstone, and the two admirals, with a large body of 
archers of their retinue, and the commons, erabarked on board 
our ships and sailed towards Boulogne and Crotoye to seek the 
enemy, who intended to victual Calais. About the hour of 
vespers, they encountered the enemy near Crotoye, who had 
forty-four vessels, flutes, galleys, and victuallers, laden with pro- 
visions. Such of the enemy’s vessels as were in the rear threw 
their provisions into the sea, and some of them sailed towards 
England and others towards the port of Crotoye. The ten 
galleys which had abandoned their boats and their cargoes 
made for the sea, and one flute and twelve victuallers, which 
were in the van, were so hotly pursued that they ran as close to 
the land as they could, when all on board leapt into the sea and 
were drowned, so that not a single person returned alive to his 
vessel. But the night following, ‘about daybreak, two boats 


1 We give the story as told bY Froissart ; but some of its detaije are of a very 


doubtful character. 7 \\ 6 B MN > vol} 
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came from the town, which, being soon perceived by a mariner 
called William Roke with one Hikeman Stephen, one boat 
returned to the town with great difficulty, but the other was 
chased on shore, in the which beat was taken a great master, 
who was the patron of the Genoese galleys and of the Genoese 
who were in the town, and with him seventeen of those persons 
and full forty letters., But before the said patron was taken, 
he fastened an important letter to a hatchet and threw it into 
the sea ; but this letter and hatchet were found when the water 
ebbed. And what I have sent to you before this time touching 
this matter, know that it is truth, for I have heard it from a 
knight who was with the ships’ 


It is a notable fact, which shows at how early a period the 
supremacy of the seas was a familiar thought to Englishmen, 
that one of the titles claimed by Edward III. was that of ‘King 
of the Sea.’ He may be held to have won it in the great fight 
off Sluys, and he confirmed his right to it by the defeat he 
inflicted on the Spaniards in 1350. 

In the May of that year he issued orders to man the king’s 
ship, called the Cog- Thomas, of which William Passclewe was 
master, and Robert Shipman, constable, with one hundred of 
the best sailors; the Cog-Edward, commanded by William 
Piers; and the ships Josette, Walter Langdale ; Plenty, John 
Wille: Ssabella, “ohn Ram; Gabriel, John Rokke ; Alichael, 

John Maikyn ; Wed/are, John Stygey ; and the AZariote, with from 
thirty to eighty mariners cach, Others of the king’s ships, 
which we may assume to ‘have also fought in the great battle 
we are about to describe, were named the Jerusalem, the 
Thomas Beauchamp, the Mary, the Godibiate, the John, the 
Edmund, the Falcon, the Buchett, and the Lawrence. ‘ Each of 
these vessels was furnished with two standards and two 
streamers before they put to sea; and rigging and stores, 
together with carpenters and other workmen, were also pro- 
vided for ships, pinnaces, and barges.’ On the 22d of July, Sir 
Robert Morley was re-appointed Admiral of the Northern Fleet ; 
and on the following day it was ordered that ships and sailors 
should be arrested and sent to Sandwich. On the roth of 
August, King Edward, who was at Rotherhithe, issued mandates 
to the Arch’ishops of Canterbury and York, in which he stated 
that the Spaniards had robbed the ships and slain the subjects 


. 
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of England at sea, and that they had collected an immense 
fleet in Flanders, wjth which, they boasted, they would not only 
destroy English commerce, and obtain the dominion of the 
English sea, but invade the realm of England, and exterminate 
her people. He said that he was, therefore, about to make war 
against them; and the prelates were desired to gause divine 
service to be celebrated, processions mage, and alms given, to 
propitiate Him upon whom victory depends. ‘For a long time,’ 
said King Edward, publicly, ‘we have spared these people, 
whereupon they have done us much harm. And instead of — 
amending their conduct, they grow more arrogant; for which 
reasons they must be chastised as they pass our shores.’ A few 
days afterwards he set out for the west, attended by his two 
sons, the Prince of Wales and John of Lancaster, and a splendid 
retinue of nobles and knights. 

The fleet which the Spaniards had concentrated at Sluys 
was of formidable strength. ‘ There were forty large vessels, of 
such a size, and so beautiful, that it was a fair sight to see them 
under sail. Near the top'of their masts were small castles, full 
of flints and stones, with a soldier to guard them ; and there 
also was the flagstaff, whence fluttered their streamers. in the 
wind, so that it was pleasant to look at them. These large 
ships were exceedingly well equipped, and they carried ten 
thousand men, of whom, it is said, a large proportion were 
soldiers inured to warfare. 

I do not find the number of King shins ships anywhere 
recorded ; but that they were of much smaller size than the 
Spanish vessels i is beyond doubt) Edward embarked at Sand- 
wich about the 28th of August, on board his favourite ship, thé 
Cog- Thomas; and having issued orders as to the plan of fight- 
ing to be adopted when the two fleets engaged, he immediately 
set sail. Weare told that, in eager expectation of the coming 
fray, he seated himself in the bows—attired in a black velvet 
jacket, with a small beaver hat of the same colour, ‘which’ 
became him well.’ In his exceeding joyousness, he ordered his 
minstrels to play to him on the harp a merry dance, which 
Master John Chandos, one of his attendants, had newly intro- 
duced from Germany. He made the same knight sing with his 

1 Froissart says the Spaniste ships were of much greater “height and capacity 


(plus hautes et plus grandes) than the’ English. Stow remarkS that they sur- 
mounted our vesseis ‘ like as castles to cottages.’ 
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minstrels, and was much gratified thereby. From time to time 
he cast an impatient glance at the castle on his mast, where 
a watch had been stationed, to give notice of the approach of the 
Spaniards. And while he was amusing himself with his knights, 
about four o’clock on Sunday aftémoon, the 29th, there came 
a sudden cry from the look-out man,—‘ Sir, I spy a ship, and 
it seems w me to be a Spaniard’ Bidding the minstrels be 
silent, Edward asked if there were not more than one. ‘Yes; I 
see two, three, four. God help me!’ added the watch, who 
saw mast after mast rising upon the horizon, ‘so many do I 
see that I cannot count them. Then the king knew he had 
fallen in with the enemy whom he desired to meet. He com- - 
manded ‘the trumpets to sound, and drew up his ships in line 
of battle. 

It was about the hour of vespers. Edward ordered wine to 
be served, and he and his knights filled their cups and drank, 
‘Then each fixed his helmet on his head. As the Spaniards had 
the weather-gauge, they could easily have refused to give battle 5 
but they felt sure of an easy victory, and longed to pounce upon 
their prey. ‘Lay me alongside the Spaniard who is bearing 
down on us,’ cried the king, ‘for I will bave a tilt with him? 
The master obeyed, and laid his ship ready for the Spaniard, 
who advanced swiftly, a favourable wind filling his sails. Had 
not the Cog- Thomas been solidly built, she would have gone to 
the bottom with tke shock, for the Spanish ship was of great 
size, and she struck with all her force—with so much force, in- 

. deed, that the castle in her top crashed against the English top. 
The mast gave way, and the soldfers and archers in the castle 
were drowned. Edward’s vessel did not escape entirely un- 
hurt, for she sprung a leak ; but the knights stopped it, and 
concealed the fact from his knowledge. ‘Grapple my ship 
with yonder galley, said the king, ‘for I will have possession of 
her’ But the knight replied,— Let her go away, and you shall 
have better.’ So, when another great Spaniard came up, they 
fastened the royal ship to her with grappling irons, and the 
fight began—a fight well worthy of Being described in Homeric 
strain. ' The archers and cross-bowmen on both sides dis-- 
played great gallantry ; but the pressure of the battle fell upon 
the knights and men-at-arms. The me/¢e soon became general. 
Whenever am English ship met with an enemy, she grappled 
and fell to. ‘The English) says Froissart, ‘had not any ad- 
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vantage ; indeed, the Spanish vessels were much larger and 
higher, which gave them a great superiority in shooting and 
casting stones and iron bars on board their enemies, annoying 
them exceedingly. The knights of the king’s ship were in 
danger of sinking, for she leaked badly. This made them the 
more resolved to capture the vessel which they had grappled. 
Many gallan: deeds were done. At last they tdok the ship, 
and, throwing overboard all the Spaniards, abandoned their 
own, in order to continue the battle in their prize. 

From Froissart’s narrative it would appear that the Spani- 
ards were superior td the English in seamanship ; but the 
latter, by their unconquerable intrepidity and daring, were 
true to their old renown. The bark which carried the 
young Prince of Wales maintained a desperate struggle 
against one of the largest Spanish galleys, suffering so much 
from its missiles as to be in danger of sinking. At this con- 
juncture, the Earl of Derby came up and attacked the Spani- 
ard on the other side—the air ringing with shouts of ‘Derby 
to the rescue!’ The galley reeled beneath the twofold attack ; 
the English knights boarded her, and flung her crew into the 
sea, ‘not a single soul being taken to mercy.” The capture 
was accomplished only just in time, for the prince’s ship 
foundered as he and his men clambered on board of the 
Spanish vessel. 

Froissart tells us that the engagement was in other places 
well contested by the English knights, who exefted themselves, 
and made their own of it, for they found those who feared them 
not. Late in the evening, thé Sade du Roi, commanded by Sir 
Robert de Namur, was grappled by a large. Spaniard, and the 
fight was very severe. The Spaniards were determined to gain 
this ship; and that they might the better succeed in carrying 
her off, they set all their sails, took advantage of the wind, and, 
in spite of the vigorous resistance of Lord Robert and his men, 
towed her out of the battle; for the Spaniard was of a more 
considerable size than Lord Robert’s ship, and therefore she the 
more easily conquered. As they were thus towed, they passed 
near the king’s ship, and cried out, ‘Rescue the Salle du Rot, 
but were not recognised, for it was dark,—or, if they were heard, 
they were not rescued. The Spaniards would have carried their 
pe'ze away with ease, had it not been for the gallant act of one 
hiwnnekin, a varlet of Sir Robert, who, with his drawn sword 
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slung to his wrist, leaped on board the enemy, and cut thé 
stout rope which held the mainsail, so that it became unman- 
ageable ; and with great dexterity he cut four other principal 
ropes, and the canvas all fell upog deck, and the course of the 
ship was stopped. Seeing this, Sir Robert advanced with his 
men, and, boarding the Spaniard sword in hand, attacked the 
crew with such resistless vigour that all were slain and thrown 
overboard, and the vessel was won. 

After raging furiously for several hours, the battle resulted in 
a complete victory for the English. According to one account, 
the Spaniards lost twenty-four ; + according to another, twenty- 
six ships.? The rest of the fleet took to flight. Then Edward 
ordered his trumpets to sound a recall; and, having gathered 
his dispersed vessels together, sailed for England. Soon after 
nightfall he dropped anchor at Winchelsea ; and landing with 
his two sons and some of his nobles, took horses in the town 
and rode to the palace, which was about, six miles distant, to, 
rejoin the queen. 

Such was the famous battle of ‘ L’Espagnols sur Mer, which 
the historian characterises—perhaps with a slight excess of 
panegyric—as ‘unrivalled in English history.’ ‘ Not only were 
the chief nobility and knights of England present, but they were 
led by their Sovereign and the Prince of Wales in person, who 
both so completely shared the danger of the day, that they 
fought until theii ships actually sunk under them. . F 
Persons of evety rank emulated the heroic courage of their 
princes, and the intrepid conduct of Hannekin, in saving his 
master’s ship, will jose nothing by*comparison with any modern 
exploit. It was, moreover, a victory over a new enemy, for the 
pride of Iberia was then for the first time humbled at sea by an 
Englisk fleet ; and the noble title of “ King of the Sea” was the 
appropriate reward bestowed by the people on their sovereign 
for his naval triumph, 


In 1371 took place the last naval victory of Edward IIIs 
reign. As Froissart tells the story, the king sent the Earl of 
Hereford and the knights of his household to Brittany, to con- 
sult with the Duke respecting certain ordinances. The English 

2 Avesbury. ; 


2Walsinghams Froissart says, however, that only fourteen ships were taken, 
‘The others seem to have been sunk. 
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and Flemings, who were then at enmity with each other; fought 
whenever they met at sea, and the latter had sustained such 
losses that they were greatly angered. Now it befell that the 
two adversaries encountered each other at this time off a Haven 
in Brittany, called ‘The Bay? (probably Bourneuf Bay, near the 
isle of ‘Noirmoutier) ; the Flemings, under Sir John Petersen, 
and the English under Sir Guy Bryan. On discovering each 
other, they prepared for action, and heavy were the blows which 
they exchanged. The king’s two knights, Sir Richard Sturry 
and Sir Thomas de Wisk, and others, were there with the Earl 
of Hereford, who with their men fought the Flemings most 
valiantly, although they were the more numerous and the better 
prepared, having long been seeking an opportunity to avenge 
themselves on the English. The battle lasted three hours ; and 
many brave deeds of arms were accomplished, and many brave 
men were wounded. As the ships were fastened to each other 
by iron chains and hooks, retreat was impossible for any ; and at 
length the Flemings were defeated, and the English gained the 
victory. Sir John Petersen was captured, and all his men were 
killed or made prisoners, not one escaping. The English ships 
returned home with their prisoners and prizes, and were heartily 
welcomed by King Edward. 

And now, fo a time, the naval glory of England suffered an 
eclipse. In June 1372, the fleet of Castile defeated an inferior 
force of English ships, off Rochelle, after affierce engagement 
protracted over two days. Among the prisonérs taken by the 

. Spaniards was the young Earl of Pembroke. Historians attri- 
bute to this defeat the loss Sf Guienne: at all events, it was 
long before England recovered her old ascendancy at sea. The 
condition of the navy was such that it attracted the attention 
and excited the anxiety of the Commons in Parliament as- 
sembled. And, in November, after voting a subsidy for its 
support, they addressed the king to the effect that ‘twenty 
years ago, and always before that time, the navy of the realm 
was so noble and so plentiful in all ports, maritime towns, and 
rivers, that the whole country deemed and called our Lord ? 
‘King of the Sea, and he and all his country were the more 
dreaded, both by sea and land, on account of the said navy. 
And now it was so decreased and weakened through various 
causes, that there was hardly sufficient to defend #he country in 
case of need against royal power, whence there was great 
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danger to the realm, the causes of which were too long to” 
write; but the chief was, that, in time of war, ships were often 7 
arrested a quarter of a year or more before they left the ports, 
without payment of the wages of thg mariners during the whole 
of that time, or any remuneration being made to she owners of 
the ships for their equipment and expenses ; of which they 
prayed a suitable remedy, as an act of charity”? The king re- 
plied, ‘that it was his pleasure that the navy should be main- 
tained and kept with the greatest care and advantage that 
could be.’ 

The different kinds of vessels composing the royal navy in 
Edward JII.’s reign were ‘ships? ‘cogs, ‘galleys,’ ‘barges,’ 
‘cruisers, ‘flutes’ or ‘fluves, ‘balingers, ‘ pinnaces,’ ‘shutes,’ 
“doggers, ‘ hulks, ‘lynes, ‘keels,’ ‘segboats,’ ‘ fishing-boats,’ 
‘hoc-boats,’ ‘liques, ‘lighters, ‘ pickards,’ ‘lodeships,’ ‘vissiers,’ 
and ‘busses ;’ but the two last are seldom mentioned after the 
middle of the fourteenth century. A few of the foregoing terms 
need explanation. A da/inger appears to have been a kind of 
barge; and a darge, though of large size, was smaller than a 
cog. A carack, or carrack, was a very large vessel,—the term 
was generally restricted to Spanish or Genoese ships. Acrayer 
was a small merchant-ship, seldom exceeding sixty tons in 
burden. Daggers and lodeships were employed in the fisheries. 
What a “ute or fuve was, the authorities do not seem able to 
decide. ‘The gencral opinion is, that they were large flat 
vessels, drawing little water, and principally used on rivers, or 
to land troops, horses, and storcs on the enemy’s coast ; but the 
Cog John was called “The King’s Fluve.” The Afessager, the 
Welfare, and the Lawrence were also fluves; and in 1345 
Edward took his passage to Flanders in his fiuve the Swallow. 
That they were very large is certain; for they were the ‘only 
vessels which are stated in naval accounts to have had two 
masts and two sails. It would seem that they had also two 
rudders, probably one at each end, rather than the old rudders 
or paddles at the sides. The “apparel ” of a fluve called the 
Mary of the Tower consisted, besides other articles, of two 
masts, three yards, two new ¢riefs or sails, for the two masts, 
and of two “rothers” and twa tillers. The fluve Lawrence had 
also two masts, two yards, and two sails, with a bonnet. A 
galiot was prowably a small galley, and the Aoc-boat may have 
been the predecessor of the modern hooker. Keels, no doubt, 
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> were in the fourteenth, as they are in the nineteenth- century, 
* low, flat-bottomed boats, generally used to carry coals from the 
shore to ships at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Segboats is a term 
of which no explanation seems forthcoming. A “igue-was a 
small, light, and swift vesSel. Lynes are nowhere described ; 
but appear to have been small galleys. Pessoners or poissoners 
were fishing-boats. Pzkards were simply large boats. It is in 
the reign of Edward III. that Pinnaces are first and frequently 
mentioned. They formed part of the English squadron at the 
battle of Sluys, and in the English victory over the Spaniards. 
Shutes were, and still are, large, flat-bottomed boats; while 
farics were ships of burden of great size.’ 
‘ Before we resume our narrative, we shall pause to describe 
the equipment and rigging of a typical fourteenth century 
galley, La Phelife (the Philippa, so named, perhaps, after the 
Queen). She had only one mast, which cost 410, and one 
yard, which cost £3. One ‘top’ and one bowsprit cost 
42, 38. 6d. Her cordage included shrouds, ‘hevedropes,? 
‘backstays,’ ‘stays,’ ‘ up-tyes,’ ‘running-tyes,” ‘crane-line,’ 
‘hawsers,’ ‘ cables,’ ‘winding-ropes, ‘swing-ropes, ‘seasings,’ 
‘truss-ropes, ‘tow-rope, ‘veering-ropes,’ ‘ boy-ropes,’ ‘ sheets,” 
‘yard-ropes,’‘bow-lines, and a ‘sounding-line” She had onelarge 
anchor weighing eleven hundred and a half pounds of Spanish 
iron, and five smaller anchors, which cost altogether £23, 10s. 3d. 
Her sail contained six hundred and forty ells, and was dyed 
red. To this sail were fastened ‘wynewews,* which were dyed 
black, and contained two hundred ells of cloth, and the sail 
had a ‘leech-rope, a ‘olt-rope, eight “‘reef-ropes? and 
‘ribondes.’ Sixty ells of canvas were purchased to double the 
sail, which was done under the superintendence of the master 
and constable of the galley; and it was sewn by twenty-four 
women. She had twenty-four ‘skalters,’ eighty oars, and two 
‘rafters, and an entire covering of cloth called a ‘panell, in 
which were five hundred and seventy-six eils,—this was dyed 
red. Two ‘leopards’ (lions of England) adorned the galley, 
being placed on the ‘stamps,’ probably two posts near the 
stern. Instead of a pump, water was ejected from the galley 
by a ‘winding-balies,’ into which ig was poured by two ‘spojours,” 
The vessel was cleansed by twenty-four tunnels or ‘tynels,? 
Her sides were greased, while the bottom wes paid with a 
mixture of pitch, tar, oil, and resin. A piece of timber for her 
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‘rother,’ or rudder, cost 2s., and two hundred pounds of Spanish - 
iron was bought ‘to make two chains for her rudder.’ She was 
caulked with ‘mosso,’ probably moss and hair. The artificers 
employed in building this galley were her master carpenter, 
who was paid 6d.a day; other cafpenters who received 5d. ; 
clinkerers at 4d. ; holderers at 3d. ; and servants or attendants 
on those workmen at 2}d. a day." 

' A seaman of the reign of Edward III. has been drawn with 
graphic pencil by our great poet, Chaucer. 


*A Schipman was ther, wonyng fer by weste: 

For ought I woot, he was of Dertemouthe. 

He rood upon a rouncy, as he couthe, 

In a gowne of faldyng to the kne. 

A dagger hangyng on a laas hadd he 

Aboute his nekke under his arm adoun. 

The hoote somer hadde maad his hew al broun ; 
, And certeinly he was a good felawe. 

Ful many a draught,of wyn had he drawe 

From Burdeux-ward, whil that the chapman sleep. 

Of nyce conscience took he no keep. 

If that he foughte, and hadde the heigher hand, 

By water he sente hem hoom to every land,? 

But of his craft to rikne wel the tydes, 

His stremes and his dangers him bisides, 

His herbergh and his mone, his lodemenage, 

Thir was non such from [lulle to Cartage, 

Hardy he was, and wys to undertake ; 

With mony a tempest hath his berd been schake, 

He knew wel alle the havens, as thei were, 

From Scotlond to the cape of Fynestere, 

And every cryk in Bretayne and in Spayne.’$ 


The naval history of England in the reign of Richard I. 
presents little in which the reader can take an interest, and less 
of which, if an Englishman, he can justly be proud. Owing to 
the weakness of the navy, the French infested the narrow seas, 
and made frequent descents upon the English coast. In 1385 
they threatened an invasion; but their scheme did not ripen, 
and afterwards the maritime power of France received some 





1 Nicolas, i. x67, 768. 
2 It was the barbsous custom to throw overboard the crew of a conquered vessel. 
3 Chaucer, Canterbury Tales, Prol. A., 288-409. 
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. disastrous blows. In the fourth year of Henry IV. (1408) the 
Bretons suddenly landed on the west coast, and burnt Plymouth ; 
an insult avenged in the following year, when the inhabitants of ; 
Plymouth equipped a squadron, under the command of William 
de Wilford, who seized forty ships laden with iron, oil, soap, 
and wine, burnt as many in the Breton harbours, reduced Pen- 
macks in Brittany, St Matthew, and other towne, and ravaged 
the French coast to the distance of six. miles from the sea. Du 
Chatel, the commander of the enemy’s fleet, in the meantime 
landed in the Isle of Wight, but was driven off by the islanders. 
An attack upon Dartmouth proved similarly unsuccessful ; but 
he continued to harass our shores with fire and sword, capturing 
many merchant vessels, and exhibiting his deep hatred of the 
English nation by hanging all the seamen who fell into his 
hands. | 
: In 1405 considerable fleet was got ready, and under the: 
Earl of Kent it sailed for the coast of Flanders. After cruising 
to and fro for some weeks, the Earl dropped into the port of 
Sluys, where he found four ships lying at ancher, and burnt 
them. He afterwards fell in with three large Genoese smacks,, 
which he captured. Searching all the ports on the Normandy, 
coast, and, disembarking his men at several places, he burnt La 
Hogue, Harfleur, and thirty-eight other towns, pillaging the 
country round about for thirty miles. 

In 1407 King Henry narrowly escaped being made prisoner 
by the French, He had spent part of the summer at Leeds - 
Castle, in Kent; but, having occasion to visit Essex, sailed from » 
Queensborough with an escgrt of five ships. - On his passage he} 
wa®Wattacked by some French privateers, who, after a hard- : 
fought engagement, captured every vessel but the one Which ; 
carried the king, and sailed with them to their own coast. ' 
This circumstance taught the king that a more powerful fleet 
must be kept isi'the narrow seas ; and, in the following year, he 
fitted out one, under the Earl of Kent, which swept the enemy 

. «from our coasts, and afterwards captured the island of Brihae, 

the principal harbour of his privateers. In 1410 an English 
squadron of ten ships, under Sir Robert Umfreville, vice-admiral 
of England, sailed up the Forth, harassing the fair country on 
both sides, and burning all the Ships in the Fifeshire ports, 
including the largest ship of the Scottish noyy, called the 
Grand Galiiot. Having captured fourteen vessels, laden with 


‘ 
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corn, he brought them to England, where they reduced the then. 
high prices of that staple—to which circumstance Umfreville 
owed his sobriquet of ‘Robert Mend-Market.?, 

Tt was part of the large-minded policy of Henry V. to develop 
the naval power of his kingdom, ard the ships which he added 
to his fleets were of greater burthen than England had pre- 
viously possessed. They Secured the admiration of his contem- 
poraries, one of whom-speaks of them as not having their equals 
in the whole world (‘fecit Rex fieri quales non erartt mundo , 
while the anonymous author of ‘The Libel of English Policie, 
exhorting all England to keepe the sea, and namely the 
Narrowe Sea ; showing what profite commeth thereof, and also _, 
what wastings and salvation to England and to all Englishmen 
{written about 1430),? exclaims :— 


‘ And if I should conclude all by the king, 

Henrie the Fift, what was his purposing, 

When at Hampton he made the great dromons, 
Which passed other great ships of all the commons, 
The Zrinitie, the Grace de Dieu, the Holy Ghost, 
‘And other moe, which as nowe be lost, 

What hope ye was the king's great intent 

Of thos shippes, and what in minde he meant ? 

It was not ellis but that hee cast to bee, 

Lord round about environ of the See.’ 


Large fleets were"necessary to cover his expeditions against 
France. In 1415 the naval force collected numbered fourteen 
hundred vessels of various kinds. One hundred were left 
behind, more having’ been brought fogether than were actually 
warited: Henry on this occasion embarked :on board the 
Trinity Royal. In the following year a formidable armada was 

+ despatched to the relief of Harfleur. The men-at-arms and 
* archers were commanded by the Duke of Bedford 3 the fleet by 
Sir Walter Hungerford,’ Early in August they sailed for, Win- 
chelsea, but contrary winds and stormy weather scattered the 
ships, and some time elapsed before they could be reassembled 
, of Beachy Head. The wind having become favourable, they 
weighed anchor, and arrived off the mouth of the Seine in the 
evening of Friday, the 14th of August. The duke anchored his 
4 Hardyng, (5s, 366. Stowe, 338, 330. 

2 Printed by Hakluyt, in his ‘Collection of Voyages," i. x87, ef sgg. 
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.ship for the night, and caused lights to be hoisted to indicate 
his position to the fleet. Having obtained information as to 
the strength and. situation of the enemy, he resolved to attack 
on the following day, and issued the necessary orders to his 
captains. 6 ; 

After celebrating divine service at dawn on the 15th, the 
English weighed anchor, and bore down upon the enemy, who, 
confident in their universal superiority, advanced boldly in their 
‘sea-castles’ to the encounter. About nine o’clock the shock of 
battle began, The barges, oy, as one of the chroniclers calls 
them, in allusion to their fore and stern castles, the ‘turretted 
ships, dashed violently against each other, and were grappled 
together with hooks and chains and cables. As in previous 
engagements, the height of the Genoese carracks gave them a 
great advantage. over the low-built English vessels, whose 
fighting men, it is said, could hardly reach their adversaries 
with their lances. The fighting was hand-to-hand—‘man to 
man, lance to lance, arrow to arrow, dart to dart, stone to stone, 
iron to lead’—and, after a desperate five hours’ contest, the 
superior physical strength and endurance of the English pre- 
vailed. Several French vessels having been captured, the 
others endeavoured to get clear of their opponents, and so 
many as succeeded took to flight. The author of ‘The Libel of 
English Policie’ thus celebrates the victory :— 

‘And when Harfteur had her siege about, 

There came caracks horrible great and stoute, 
In the narrow sea willing to abide, 

To stoppe us there with multitude of pride. 

My Lord of Bedford came on and had the cure, 
Destroyed they were by that discomfiture. 

This was after the king Harfieur had wonne, 
‘When our enemies to siege had begonne ; 

‘That all was slaine or take by true relation 

To his worshippe, and of his English nation. 
There was present the king’s chamherlaine 

At both battailes, which knoweth this in certaine.’ 









Their great caracks and many smaller vessels, with their arms, 
were captured, and a ‘hulk’ was sunk. The largest of the 
caracks, called, from her size and.colour, the Black Mountain 
(Mountnegrie), and also, according to an anonymous chronicler, 
the Mother of Ali, in her efforts to escape, struck upon the 
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sands and foundered. Fifteen hundred of the French were 
killed, and about four hundred taken prisoners. The English 
loss did not exceed one hundred. For some*days the corpses 
of the slain floated on the sea, ‘as if they were seeking for 
other burial than that of the fishes. The completeness of the 
defeat is admitted by all the contemporary French writers. 
Hardyng’s description of this famous battle contains some 
inaccuracies, but is so spirited as to merit quotation :— 


‘They fought full sore afore the water of Sayn, 
With carickes many, well stuffed and arrayed ; 
And many other shippes great of Hispayne, 
Barges, balyngers, and galleys unaffrayed, 
Which proudly comes upon our ships unprayed 5 
And by the even their sails avaled were set, 
The enemies slain in battle, and sore bet. 


And many dryent were that day in the sea, 
That as our fleet rode there then still alway, 
Unto the Feast next of her Nativity, 
The bodies flote among our ships each day ; 
Full piteous was and foul to sce them aye, 
That thousands were--twenty, as they then told-= 
That taken were in that same battle bold. “ 





In which meanwhile, while as our ships there lay, 
It was so calm withouten any wind, 

We might’not sail, nor fro thence pass away, 
Wherefore their galleys each day there gane us find, 
With oars many about us did they wind, 

With wild fire oft assayled us day and night, 

To burne our ships ia that they could or might.’ 


In 1417 a strong fleet, under the Earl of Huntingdon, 
encountered the united fleets of France and Genoa in the 
Channel on St James’s Day, and, though they were considerably 
superior in force, gained a great victory, capturing four large 
Genoese ships, on board of which was a quarter’s pay for the 
whole navy, and taking prisoner the French admiral, the 
Bastard of Bourbon. 

In his invasion of France that year, Henry was accom- 
panied across tae Channel by an immense fleet, consisting, it 
is said, of one thousand five hundred vessels. The names and 
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‘descriptions of two hundred and thirty-eight of them are pre- 
served ; and it appears that Holland furnished one hundred and 
seventeen—namely, ninety-four cogs and some other ‘ships,’ 
eleven crayers, two balingers, two busses, and one helibot. From 
the ports of England came one hundred and twenty-one, among 
which were fifty-four crayers, ten ‘ships,’ twenty-one ‘farecoasts,’ 
and one passager, ten balingers, five doggers, fivé picards, two 
barges, one pinnace, one skiff, one ‘collett,’ and another vessel 
of which no particulars are given. The sail of the king’s ship 
was emblazoned with the arms of England and France; and 
that of Zhe King's Hall (La Salle du Roi)—the vessel carry- 
ing the royal household-—with radiant paintings of stars and 
feathers, probably the royal badge of ostrich plumes. These 
two ships are characterised as ‘the mistresses and leaders of 
the whole fleet’ (/otivs classis coming et ductrices). 

The ships of this period were frequently decorated in a very 
brilliant manner. We read of one of the king’s barges that 
her mast was painted red, and the vessel herself adorned with 
collars and garters of gold, each collar containing a fleur-de-lis, 
and each garter a leopard; together with ‘lyames’! of gold, 
each enclosing a white greyhound and a gold collar. The ship 
called the Good Pace of the Tower was also painted red, but the 
bulwarks, cabin, and stern were of various colours ; and a large 
gold eagle, with a crown in its mouth, was placed on the bowsprit. 

+ The Trinity of the Tower was likewise red. The four figures 
of SS. George, Anthony, Katherine, and Margaret stood in the 
“stern, together with four shiclds of the king’s arms within a 
collar of gold, and two with-the arms of St George within the 
garter. Two large eagles were painted ih the cabin on-a 
diapered ground. A striking appearance must have been pre- 
sented by the king’s barge, the icholas of the Tower, its black 
sides being powdered with white ostrich feathers, of which thé 
stems and escrols were of gold. In one part of the cabin blazed 
large escutcheons, with the king’s arms and the arms of St 
George ; and in another part was an image of St Christopher. 
The Holy Ghost, which was built for Henry V., at Southampton, 
was adorned with images of his supporters, a swan, and an 
antelope ; and another, if not the same, large ship was painted 
with swans, antelopes, several coats of arms, and with the 
motto Une sans pluis in various places. King Henry’s own 
2 ‘Lyame,’ a string to lead a hound in. 
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ship, the Cog John, was distinguished by having a crown and" 
sceptre, and his crest, the lion of England crowned, at her 
masthead, and her capstan was ornamented ‘with three fleurs- 
de-lis; m 


The naval history of the reign of Henry VI. may and’ must 
be treated with brevity. In 1458, the great Earl of Warwick 
was appointed Admiral,‘and sent to sea several squadrons, in 
order to maintain the maritime ascendancy of his country 
One of these, on Trinity Sunday, engaged a Spanish fleet, 
captured six of their ships, and sunk or drove ashore six-and- 
twenty. The Earl himself, with fourteen ships, was cruising in 
the Channel, when he fell in with five great caracks, three 
Genoese and two Spanish ; and after a contest, which was 
prolonged over two days, took them, and conveyed them to 
Calais, where their cargoes realised the large sum of £10,000. 
In this sea-fight the English lost about fifty men, and the 
enemy, it is said, nearly a thousand. 

Edward IV., in July 1478, carried over a fleet of five hundred 
sail to Calais, in fulfilment of the obligations of his alliance with 
Charles Duke of Burgundy. 

Henry VII, showed a wise concern for the extension of 
English commerce and the maintenance of the English navy, 
The Great Harry, which he built, was, strictly speaking, the first 
ship of the Royal Navy ; for though Henry, like his predeces- 
sors, hired numerous vessels, exclusive of the quotas furnished 
by the sea-ports, when he had occasion to undertake a foreign * 
expedition, yet he'was the first to Conceive the idea of raising 
for the Crown an independent naval force, which might be suffi- 
cient for the service of the State. At the same time, he reduced 
the annual cost of his navy by hiring out his ships to the mer- 
chants for commercial purposes, when they were not otherwise 
employed. 

The closing years of Henry VII's reign belong to one of 
the most important and interesting periods in the history of 
the human race. The world was passing through changes more 
momentous than any it had witnessed since the victory of Chris- 
tianity and the fail of the Roman Empire. Its physical bounds 
were suddenly enlarged. The discoveries of Copernicus re- 
vealed to man the secret of the universe. Portuguese mariners 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and anchored their merchant 
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fleets in the harbours of India. Columbus crossed the: untra- 
versed ocean to ‘adda new world to the old.’ Contemporaneous 
with this extension of the world’s physical boundaries was a 
remarkable expansion of the thoughts of men. The revival 
of learning, stimulated by Gutenberg’s invention of the printing 
press, and prosecuted by a noble company of scholars, opened 
up novel and apparently inexhaustible fields ot intellectual 
inquiry, and touched hitherto uususpected springs of feeling, 
passion, and imagination. The science and literature of an- 
tiquity was revealed to the Western nations by the Greek 
philosophers and teachers, whom the ignorant cruelty of the 
Turks had driven out of Byzantium. The mind of Europe was 
elevated, purified, expanded by the poetry of Homer, the tragic 
drama of. Zschylus, and the philosophy of Plato. It was the 
beginning of a new Order, and the West girded up its loins to 
take advantage of it. 

The effects of this great intellectual and moral revolution 
were soon experienced in England, which gradually awoke from 
the exhaustion and apathy induced by her prolonged internecine 
conflicts. Grocyn and Linacre and Colet crossed the Alps to 
quench their thirst at the fountains of the New Learning, and 
returned to communicate to their brethren something of the 
living impulse which they themselves had gained there. Long 
impassive, long indifferent, to the wonders which Science had 
laboriously revealed, long cribbed and cabined and confined by 
the limitations of their insular position, the English opened their 
eyes at Jast. Then they acted with all the tenacity and courage 
and directness of the race. “They parted with their old supersti- 
tions ; they accepted the new beliefs, The fire was kindled, and 
‘the dry wood burned fiercely in the wind’ In every branch of 
human enterprise they prepared to take a foremost part. 

In these pages we are concerned only with one aspect of this 
marvellous change. It was natura! enough that the new develop- 
ment of national enterprise should be felt by our mariners, in 
whose veins flowed the blood of the old sea-kings. It was 
natural enough that the awakened England should first try her 
strength upon the familiar seas. But into the path of geogra- 
phical discovery she was guided by a foreigner—a Venetian 
merchant, named John Cabot, who, about 4470, took up his 
residence in Bristol ; and, a quarter of a century later, secured 
the patronage of Henry VII., obtaining from him a charter that 
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authorised him and his son Sebastian to seek out ‘ whatsoever 
isles, countries, regions, or provinces of the heathen and infidels, 
whatsoever they be, and in whatsoever part of the world, which 
before this time have been unknown to all Christians.’ In the 
summer of 1497, John, or Sebastian Cabot (it is uncertain 
whether it was the father or the son) sailed from Bristot in his 
ship the Mafthew; and crossing the great waste of waters, first 
touched land at Cape North, the northern extremity of Cape 
Breton. Thereafter he entered the Gulf of St Lawrence, ascend- 
ing it beyond the site covered at present by the walls of Quebec. 
Returning by the northern shore, he proceeded as far as latitude 
53°, and sailing by Newfoundland, which he took to be an 
archipelago, continued his voyage southward to the Chesapeake, 
and recrossed the Atlantic to his own seaport of Bristol. 

In February 1498, Sebastian Cabot procured a second char- 
ter, authorising him ‘to take at his pleasure six English ships 
in any port or ports, or other place within this our realm of 
England or obeisance, so that, if the said ships be of the burden 
of two hundred tons or under, with their apparel requisite and 
necessary for the safe conduct of the said ships, and them con+ 
voy and lead to the land and isles of late found.’ He took with 
him three hundred men on this expedition, and directed his 
course by the ‘track of land’ (or ‘Iceland’ ) upon the Cape of 
Labrador, in latitude 58° north. Though it was the month of 
July, the cold was so intense and the sea was so blocked up 
with ice that he durst not penetrate further north, He observed 
with admiration and surprise that the days were very long, that 
there was no absoiute darkness, ard that the nights were very 
clear, ‘Certain it is, at 60° the longest day is of eighteen 
hours.’ 

‘But, considering the cold, and the strangeness of the 
unknown land, he turned his course from thence to the west, 
calling at the Baccalaos for refreshment, following the coast to 
the 38°, from thence he returned to England.’ 

It is the opinion of some authorities that in this voyage 
Cabot reached the entrance to Hudson’s Bay. Thevet states 
in the plainest terms that that vast basin of water was dis- 
covered ‘by Sebastian Babete, an Englishman, who persuaded 
Henry VIL; King of England, that he could go easily this way 
by the north to Cathay, and that he would thus obtain spices 
and other articles from the Indies, equally as well as the King 
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of Portugal ; added to which, he proposed to establish there a 
new England, which he did not accomplish. True it is, he put 
*three hundred men on shore, from the coast of Iceland, towards 
the north, where the cold destroyed nearly the whole company.’ 
These men were, I suppése, the first on that ghastly death- 
roll which counts up the victims to the relentless severity of the 
Arctic winter. It is probable that the doomed colonists landed 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of Davis Inlet or Port Manvers ; 
but that they would eventually perish was a foregone conclusion 
in those days, when the true character of the Polar climate was 
almost unknown, and Science as yet had done nothing towards 
mitigating its rigour. Cabot sailed further westward—as far, 
perhaps, as the latitude of the Fury-and-Hekla Strait—where 
the fears of his men, appalled by the sublime phenomenal radi- 
ance of the aurora, and the iron-bound coast bristling with rocks 
of ice, and those huge floating bergs with fantastic, savage 
outlines, and the general desolation of the frozen world, 
compelled him to retrace his course. At the place where he had 
planted his colony, he found only a few wretched and enfeebled 
survivors. Taking them on board, he skirted the green shores 
of what is now known as Virginia, and pursued his explorations 
as far southward as Florida. There his supply of provisions 
began to fail him ; and so he turned his face eastward, and sped 
homeward across the windy Atlantic. 

It is probable that in John Rastell’s quaint interlude, ‘Of 
the Nature of the Four Elements,’ the character of ‘ Experience’ 
is intended for this great seaman. Heis represented as explain- 
ing the figure or map of the, world, and as saying,— 


* There little Iceland, where men do fish, 
And beyond that so cold it is 

No man may there abide. 

This sea is called the Great Ocean,— 
So great it is that never man 

Could tell it sith the world began 

Till now within this xx year. 
Westward he found new lands, 

That we never heard tell of before this 
By writing nor other means : 

Yet many now have bten there ; 

And that country is so large of room,* 
Much larger than all Christendom, 
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Without path or guide ; 

For divers mariners had it tried, 
And sailéd straight by the wast side 
Above v thousand mile. 

But what commodities be within, 
No man can tell or well imagine.’ 


There is £n allusion also to Cabot’s project of colonisation, 
which failed so disastrously :— 


‘O what a thing had been then 

If that they that be Englishmen, 

Might have been the first of all 

That there should have taken possession, 
And made first building and habitation 
A memory perpetual !’ 


This is, we apprehend, the earliest expression in English 
literature of what is now, somewhat vagucly, called ‘ the imperial 
spirit, the desire for extended dominion and the annexation and 
settlement of far-off lands—inherited, probably, from our old 
Norse forefathers, who, like the ancient Greeks, loved to carry 
their household gods across the seas, and erect their altars 
beneath strange skies. It was under the Tudors that we first 
began to fret within our little islands, and to contemplate the 
possibility of building up new Englands in the vast remote 
regions which the daring of our seamen was opening up to us. 
With this greed of empire and lust of enterprise mingled a 
strong religious feeling, so that our earliest colonists were also 
missionaries, and scarcely less anxipus to save the souls of the 
heathen than to occupy their lands and acquire their treasures. 
It was a new crusade, conducted in a gentler spirit, and for a 
higher object as well as with more lasting success, than the 
medieval expeditions against the ‘ Paynim ;’ a new crusade, 
and, at the same time, a great political and commercial move- 
ment, which, in its ultimate consequences, was to give over these 
parts of the world to the English-speaking peoples. ‘What a 
great meritorious deed it were, exclaims one poet :—~ 

‘, . . « to have the people instructed 
To live more virtcously ; 
Ard to learn to know of men the manner, 
And also to know God their Maker, 
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Which as yet live all beastly ; 

For they neither know God nor the devil, 
Nor ever heard tell of heaven nor hell, 
Writing nor other Scripture, 

But yet, in the stead of God All-might, 
They honour the sun for his great light, 
For that doth them great pleasure.’ 


It was in the reign of Henry VII]. that the Royal Navy 
began to assume the character and organisation of a permanent 
force. The discovery of the New World and the progress of 
inventive science rendered indispensable an expansion of the 
maritime resources of the country. The introduction of cannon 
into naval warfare called for the construction of larger ships ; 
while a race of hardy and experienced seamen was fostered 
by the rapid growth of commercial interésts and the expedi- 
tions of discovery which the restless adventures of the age 
promoted. 

In his early years of kingship Henry paid particular attention 
to the development of the maritime power of England. He was 
not without some skill as a naval engineer, and he concerned 
himself actively in the construction of hulls and rigging, and 
the manufacture of ship ordnance. Subsequently his activity 
was directed to the discharge of what seemed more urgent 
duties, and the royal dockyards ceased to resound with the 
din of Jabour. The Irish wars exhausted his finances; and 
an unwise economy allowed the king’s ships to fall out of com- 
mission, and rot in their silent harbours. In 1536 scarcely a 
single cruiser carried the English flag in the.Channel. There 
was no lack of men: the fisheries of Ireland and Scotland 
nurtured a bold and skilful breed of seamen, who could fight 
at need as well as they could work; but they were not made 
use of, while foréign pirates swarmed in our waters and insulted 
our unguarded shores. When war broke out between Charles 
V. and Francis I., the French and Flemish ships of war ‘cap- 
tured prizes or fought battles in the mouths of English rivers, 
or under the windows of English towns, and not only preyed 
upon each other, but both, occasionally, on the ships of English 
traders. A French galliass and galleon sailed boldly into 
Dartmouth Harbour and attempted to cut out two merchant- 
men which were lying there ; but the mayor ofganised a flotilla 
of boats, and gallantly beat them off. Of the undefended state 
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of the English seaports, and the extent to which the French - 
and Spaniards took advantage of this defencelessness, here is 
an example, as repeated to the minister, Cromwell. 

‘There came into Falmouth haven a fleet of Spaniards, and 
the day after came four ships of Dieppe, men-of-war, and the 
Spaniards shot into the Frenchmen, and the Frenchmen shot 
into the Spariards, and during three hours great guns shot 
between them, and the Frenchmen were glad to come higher 
up the haven; and the morrow after St Paul’s Day the 
Spaniards came up to assault the Frenchmen, and the French- 
men came up almost to the town of Truro, and went aground 
there. I went to the admiral of the Spaniards and commanded 
him to keep the king’s peace, and not to follow further; but 
the Spaniard would not, but said, “I will have them or I will 
die for it.” And then the Spaniards put their ordnance in their 
boats, and shot the French admiral fifty or sixty shots during 
a long hour, the gentlemen of the city, Mr Killigrew and Mr 
Trefusis, and others, taking pleasure at it. Then I went to 
the Spaniards and told them to leave their shooting, or I would 
raise the country,upon them. And so the Spaniards left. My 
lord, I and all the country will desire the king’s grace that we 
may have blockhouses made.’ 

The depredations of cruisers and pirates at length stimu- 
lated Henry to equip a small fléet at Portsmouth for the pro- 
tection of the Channel. The command was given to Sir 
Thomas Seymour, the queen’s brother, Sir George Carew, Sir 
John Dudley, and a rough but valiant mariner, Christopher 
Cox. As soon as they were ready, they swept out into the 
Channel, but most of the offenders had been forewarned, and 
had escaped into their own harbours. Cox, however, captured 
two pirates, which he carried into Rye. ‘The people of 
Penzance, one August afternoon, heard the thunder of distant 
cannon. Carew and Seymour, searching the western coast, 
had come on the traces of four ships of war, which had been 
plundering. They came up with them in Mount’s Bay, and, 
closing against heavy odds, they fought them there till 
night. At daybreak, one of the four lay on the water a sinking 
wreck, The others had crawled away in the darkness, and 
came no morg ipto English waters. Dudley had been even 
more fortunate. ‘As he was lying between the Needles and 
the Cowe,’ there came a letter to him from the Mayor of Rye, 
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. ‘that the Flemings had boarded a merchant ship belonging to 
that port, and had taken goods out of her valued at £300. 
‘That hearing,’ he said, in his despatch to Henry, ‘1, with 
another of your grace’s ships, under all the diligence that was 
possible towards the said eost of Rye, and, as it chanced, the 
wind served us so well that we were next morning before day 
against the Combe, and there we heard newg that the said 
Flemings were departed the day before. Then we prepared 
towards the Downs, for the wind served for that place, and 
there we found lying the Admiral of the Sluys, with one ship 
in his company besides himself, being both as well trimmed 
for the war as I have lightly seen. And when I had perfect 
knowledge that it was the Admiral of the Sluys, of whom I 
had heard, both at Rye and at Portsmouth, divers robberies 
and ill-demeanours by him committed against your highness’s 
subjects, then I commanded my master to bring my ship to an 
anchor as nigh to the said admiral as he could, to the intent 
to have had some communication with him; who incontinent 
put himself and all hig men to defence, and neither would 
come to communication nor would send. some of his men 
aboard of me. And when I saw what a great brag they set 
upon it—for they made their drumsalt to strike alarum, and 
every man settled them to fight—I caused my master gunner 
to loose a piece of ordnance, and not touched him by a good 
space ; but he sent one to my ship, and mocked not with me, 
for he brake down a part of the decks of my ship, and hurt one 
of my gunners very sore, That done, I trified no more with 
him, but caused my master to lay her aboard ; and so, within 
a little fight, she was yieldéd.’ Dudley’s second ship had been 
engaged with the other Fleming; but the latter, as soon as 
the admiral was taken, slipped her cable and attempted to 
escape. The Englishman stood after her. Both ships van- 
ished up Channel, scudding before a gale of wind; but whether 
the Dutchman was brought back a prize, or whether the pur’ 
suer followed too far, and found himself, as Dudley feared, 
caught on a lee shore off the Holland flats, the records are 
silent. Pirates, however, and over-zealous privateers, in these 
and other encounters, were taught their lesson, and it did not, 
for some time, require to be repaated. ‘ Your subjects,’ Dudley 
and Seymour told the king in a joint lettel, “shall not only 
pass and repass without danger of taking, but your majesty 
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shall be known to be lord of these seas.’ They kept their word. _ 
In this one summer (1537) the Channel was cleared, and the 
nucleus was formed of the fleet which, eight years after, held in 
check and baffled the most powerful armament which had left 
the French shores against Englané since the Norman William 
crossed to Hastings.! . 

A system of national defence was now organised on an 
extensive scale, the cost being defrayed by the scale of the 
estates of the suppressed monasteries. The southern coast, 
from Dover to St Michael’s Mount, was lined with forts, earth- 
works, or blockhouses. The chief ports and maritime towns 
were defended by adequate and trained gunners, and the 
militia musters were kept in training within twenty miles of 
the coast, and held prepared to assemble on a threatened point 
at any moment. From this date the navy continued to grow 
on a regular establishment. An Admiralty and a Navy office 
were instituted, with commissioners at fixed salaries ; and the 
dockyards, under effective supervision, were kept busily em- 
ployed. In 1546 the fleet in the Channel numbered one 
hundred and four vessels, carrying upwards of twelve thousand 
men. These vessels varied greatly in size and burthen, from 
the Hexry Grace a Dieu, of one thousand tons and seven 
hundred men, to the Mary Winter of Plymouth, of forty 
tons and thirty-two men, Only twenty-eight ships, however, 
exceeded two hundred tons. 

The first ship of the Royal Navy, strictly speaking, was the 
Great Harry, built in 1488. She had three masts, and, as late 
as the year 1545, was the only ship of that build in the English 
fleet. It is stated that she was accidentally burnt at Woolwich 
in 1553. We next hear of another large ship, Zhe Regent, 
which was burnt in a naval battle off Brest in 1512.2 Its loss 
was considered of so much importance that Cardinal Wolsey, 
writing to Bishop Fox, says, ‘Keep this tidings secret to your- 
self, for there is no living man knoweth the same here but 
the king and 1’ To fill her place the king commanded the 
immediate construction of a magnificent vessel, the Henry 

1 Froude, iii., 67-69. 

2 In the following spring, Sir Edward Howard, having solemnly vowed that he 
would never more see the king until hg had avenged the death of Sir Thomas 
Knight, who had perighed on board the Regent, attempted to cut out a French 


squadron moored in a bay near Brest, under the cover of strong land batteries, but 
was killed in the rash enterprise (April 25, 1513) 
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- Grace a Dieu (1515), of which we possess a detailed description. 
She had two battery. decks, besides additional short decks, or 
platforms, both at the bow and the stern, whereas in all previous 
English ships the guns had been mounted ex dardet/e, or so as 
to fire over the topside, or $unwale, of the vessels. The guns, 
eighty in number, were composed of almost every calibre in use 
—cannon, cannon-royal, cannon-serpentine, Di&stard cannon, 
demi-cannon, and cannon-petro. Fifty-four of her guns were 
pointed through broadside ports. The rest were mounted either 
as bow or stern chasers, or as ‘murdering pieces,’ upon the after 
part of the forecastle. She had four masts and three decks, 
Her later history it is impossible to trace, except that she was 
still borne upon the books of the Navy in 1552, but re-christened 
by the name of The Edward. 

In 1545, the French threatened England with invasion, and 
for this purpose collected men, ships, and money with almost 
incredible profusion. Their plan was to secure the command 
of the Channel, and occupy the Isle of Wight, which would 
furnish them with a Joint d’afpui for an attack upon Ports- 
mouth and the destruction of the English fleet. Their whole 
available strength was assembled at the mouth of the Seine; 
and one hundred and fifty ships of war and twenty-five galleys 
were to form the convoy of sixty transports and sixty thousand 
men, England made rapid preparations for a formidable 
defence, and her fleet of one hundred and four ships, under 
Lord Lisle (afterwards Duke of Northumberland), speedily 
appeared in the Solent. It was divided into three squadrons, 
the Vanguard, the Battle, and the Wing- The watchword 
and cotuntersign appointed for it have a special interest as 
suggesting the origin of our national anthem, ‘ God save King 
Harry,’ and ‘And long to reign over us.’ The best blood of 
England was to be found on board its ships—Berkeleys, 
Carews, Courtenay, St Clairs, Chichesters, Clintons, Cheyneys, 
Russells, Dudleys, Seymours, Stukeleys, Tyrells, Willoughbys. 
For the first time in her history, England possessed a navy 
which deserved the name, and in the motley crowd of vessels 
which covered the anchorage at Spithead, was the germ of the 
power which was in time to rule the seas. 

In July, the French armada sailed for (England, holding 
their course direct for the Solent. Henry was at Portsmouth 
when, on the 18th, two hundred sail were reported to be off 
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the back of the Isle of Wight. With boats sounding the way ~ 
before them, they doubled St Helen’s Point, and took up their 
position in a line which extended from Brading’ Harbour almost 
to Ryde. e 

The morning of the 19th of July was breathlessly calm. 
Lord Lisle’s fleet lay inside the Spit with heavy sails drooping 
listlessly from the yards. A bright summer sky, blue and 
cloudiess, shone mirrored in a summer sea. Lord Lisle, how- 
ever, as he had work to do, would rather have had a strong 
west wind cresting the waves with flashes of white foam. At 
this time he had not a galley or light boat to oppose to the five- 
and-twenty of the French, which, with the single long gun each 
carried in her bow, glided to and fro at will, and poured shot 
for an hour into the stationary hulls of the tall line-of-battle 
ships. 

‘As the morning drew on, however, the off-shore breeze 
sprung ‘up suddenly ; the large ships began to glide through 
the water; a number of frigates—long, narrow vessels—so 
swift, the French said, that they could outsail their swiftest 
shallops—came out with incredible swiftness, and the fortune 
of the day was changed. The encmy were afraid to turn, lest 
they should be run over ; if they attempted to escape into the 
wind, they would be cut off from their own fleet. The main 
line advanced barely in time to save them; and the English, 
whose object was to draw the enemy into action under the guns 
of their own ‘fortresses, and among the shoals at the Spit, 
retired to their old ground. The loss on both sides had been 
insignificant ; but the occasion was rendered memorable by 
a misfortune. The AZazy Rose, a ship of one hundred tons, 
and one of the first in the navy, was among the vessels engaged. 
with the galleys. She was commanded by Sir George Carew, 
and manned with a crew who were said, all of them, to be fitter 
in their own conceit to order than obey, and to be incompetent 
for ordinary work. The ports were open for action, the guns 
were run out, and, in consequence of the calm, had been imper- 
fectly secured. The breeze rising suddenly, and the vessel 
heeling slightly over, the windward tier slipped across the 
deck, and, as she yielded further to the weight, the lee ports 
were depressed btlow the water-line, the ship instantly filled, 
and carried down’ with her every soul who was on board, 
Almost at the same moment the French treasure-ship, La 
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Maitresse, was also reported to be sinking. She had been 
strained at sea, and the shock of her own cannon completed the 
mischief. There’ was but just time to save her crew, and re- 
move the money chest, when she too was reported ‘to be 
sinking’ 

Montes parturiunt. Such were thg small results of the 
encounter of the two largest navies which the world had seen 
for centuries. D’Annebault, the Frenth admiral, with the view 
of drawing the English fleet from its secure anchorage, landed 
three detachments of troops on the shores of the Isle of Wight ; 
but they met with so doughty a resistance that the survivors 
were glad to re-embark. Next morning D’Annebault sum- 
moned a council of war, and prepared to attack the Englishmen 
where they lay, and, if possible, to carry Portsmouth ; but his 
pilots declared the enterprise impracticable, on account of the 
difficulty of navigation. Three days were spent in doing 
nothing, and then this mighty armament dropped out of the 
Solent, and for a couple of nights, as the weather was uncertain, 
lay-to between Selsea Bill and Chichester Harbour. 

Lord Lisle, the English admiral, prepared to seize his oppor- 
tunity. In calms and light airs the French galleys had the 
advantage of him, but in a strong breeze they could do nothing ; 
and the strongly-built and well-manned English ships might be 
expected to compensate for their inferiority m numbers by their 
superiority in size,’ and in weight of metal. The enemy was 
anchored on a Ice shore. On the evening of the 21st, Lord 
Lisle sent in a boat from the Great Harry, with the following 
despatch to the king:—- 

“It may please your Highness to understand that I do per- 
ceive, by my Lord of Surrey, it is your Majesty’s pleasure that 
I should declare unto you by writing the effect of a certain pur- 
pose which, by occasion of a little gale of wind that we had for 
a while yesternight, came in my mind, which is after this sort :— 
In case the same gale of wind had grown to be stable, being then 
at blank west, and had blown to a corner and a burnet off 
(which was the terms that I cxamined the masters by), whether 
then the French fleet were able to ride it out in that place where 
they lie, and they said, very well,¢hey ought to do it. And then 

1 The ships of the Royal Navy were at this time farect than those of other 


nations. When Philip of Spain came over to wed Queen Mary, the English admiral 
gave offence to the Spaniards by calling their ships mussel-shells. 
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I asked whether, if they saw or perceived us to come under sail, 
making towards them, whether they would bide us at anchor or 
not? And they said, if they did not bide us at anchor, they were 
cast away; for we, coming with a fair wind, should bear over 
when we listed into the sea, and therefore they would not bide 
that adventure, but rather would come under their small sail, to 
abide no losse, for that were their most advantage. I asked, if 
they were once loose, and put from ‘their anchors, with that 
strainable wind, whether they could seize any part of the Wight 
again? And they said it was not possible for them to do it, but 
of force must go run with the high seas, and much ado to escape 
a danger called the Owers; that some of them of likelihood 
should rest there, if such a wind should come, and they were put 
from their anchors. So thought I, and said then to my Lord of 
Surrey that these Frenchmen which be here, if they land, they 
may happen to find such a blast that they should never see their 

- Own country again. 

‘ This is the effect of this purpose serving to none other end 
but, if such a wind should chance, this, I doubt not, would 
follow, if it shall like your Highness that we endeavour us to 
the same. Wherein neither in no other enterprise, being never 
so feasible, I will not attempt, your Majesty being so near, with- 
out first makipg your Majesty privy thereunto, and act without 
your grace’s consent thereunto; albeit that I would not, for 
mine own part, but pass to shed the best blood in my body to 
remove them out of your sight. But have, your grace, no doubt 
of any hasty or unadvised presumptuous enterprise that I shall 
make, having charge of so weighty a matter, under your Majesty, 
without being first well instructed from your Highness ; for if 
T have any knowledge in any kind of thing, I have received the 
same from yourself. In the Harry Grace a Dieu, 21st of July, 
at eight o’clock in the evening.—Your Majesty’s faithful servant . 
to command, JOHN LIsLE’ 

The king consented that his admiral’s plan should be carried 
into execution. On the following night the wind blew up 
strongly from the south-west, and the fleet got under weigh. 
But a Flemish spy carried the news to D’Annebault, who at 
once slipped from his anchorage-and put out to sea. Crossing 
the Channel to Boulogne, he disembarked his troops, and then, 
with his vessels lighter and more manageable, returned to the 
English coast, and made a descent upon Seaford. Like his 
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* previous efforts, it resulted in failure; and, after a fortnight of 
idle cruising, he sighted the English fleet, which had been 
delayed by the difficulty of getting provisions, off Shoreham, on 
the roth of August, The Fxench had the advantage of the wind, 
and Lord Lisle expected that they would bring on an immediate 
engagement. They contented themselves, however, with send- 
ing out their galleys, which skirmished ineffectually until 
evening, when they retired behind their larger vessels. By 
that time the whole ficet had drifted down within a league of 
the English ; and Lord Lisle cast anchor to show that he was 
teady for them if they chose to approach nearer. Under cover 
of the night, however, the Frenchmen stole away, and at dawn 
all that could be seen of the proud armada of France was the 
last of its ships hull down on the horizon, in full sail for the 
French ports. The ravages of discase among his crews had 
compelled D’Annebault to retreat. He had been a month at 
sea; and the plague had broken out among his men, huddled 
together in the holds of ill-ventilated ships, with putrid meat 
and foul water for their daily supplies. To save those whe 
remained it was necessary to deliver them from their ‘ charnel- 
houses of corruption.’ The English despatch-boats, which had 
watched them to the mouth of the Seine, could see the remains 
of the army, but recently so elate with pride and valour, lifted 
out upon the shore; and ‘there was no manner of courage, 
nor gladness, nor appearance of comfort in them. Such a 
number of sick and miserable creatures they,never saw.’ 


During the brief reign of Edward VI.,and Mary, the Royal 
Navy secims to have been grievously neglected, and of the power- 
ful fleet which Elizabeth, in 1560, sent to the Firth of Forth, 
under William Winter, the bulk was made up of hired ships. 
But the spirit of maritime enterprise was taking firmer hold of 
the English people every year, and English ships carried the 
Red Cross to shores hitherto unknown, The expeditions of 
discovery which contribute so many attractive chapters to the 
history of Tudor England—the fascination of which is felt by 
successive generations of readers with an enduring freshness— 
sprang out of this new passion for adventure, and helped at the 
same time to maintain and develop it. These expeditions were 
wisely encouraged by the Crown. As early as 1527, Henry VIII. 
had despatched ‘two fair ships, well manned and victualled, 
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having in them divers cunning men, to seek strange regions,’—= 
, one of their ships was wrecked on the coast of Newfoundland ; 
the fate of the other is unknown. Under Edward VI’s patron- 
age, the Muscovy Company fitted out three discovery-ships, the 
command of which they gave to Sir Hugh Willoughby, with 
Richard Chancellor as his second. The latter, soon after quit- 
ting England, was separated from his companions, and sailing 
in a northerly direction, gained at last a spacious harbour on 
the Muscovy coast. Sir Hugh’s ship, and the one that went 
with him, were cast away on a desolate part of the Lapland 
coast, at the mouth of the river Argina. They entered the river 
in September 1553; and ‘seeing the year far spent, and also 
very evil weather, as frost, snow, and hail, as though it had 
been the deep of winter, they thought it best to winter there. 
But as day followed day, and week followed week, the brave 
adventurers perished one by one in those ghastly solitudes of 
ice and snow; and, many months afterwards, their bleached 
bones were found by the Russian fishermen. 3 

On a bright May morning, in 1576, Queen Elizabeth waved 
a farewell to Martin Frobisher and his gallant company, as 
they dropped down the Thames in two small barks, the 
Gabriel and the Afichael, cach of thirty tons, together with 
a pinnace of ten tons. They gained the cold shores of Fries- 
land on the rrth of July; and, steering to the south-west, 
teac! A Labrador. Then, striking northward, they discovered 
‘a yreat gut, bay, or passage,’ which they named Frobisher 
Strait (in lat. 63° 8’ N.), and fell into the error of supposing 
—their wish being father to the -thought—that it connected 
the Atlantic Ocean with the Pacific. Here they came into 
contact with some Eskimo (or Innuits, as they call them- 
selves); whom Frobisher describes—with that quaint flavour 
which is so characteristic of the Elizabethans—as strange 
infidels, whose like was never scen, read, nor heard of before: 
with long black hair, broad faces and flat noses, and tawny in 
colour, wearing seal-skins, the women marked in the face with 
blue streaks down the cheeks, and round about the eyes.’ 

Frobisher’s discoveries strongly impressed the public mind, 
and in the following year he was placed at the head of a larger 
expedition, in ths anticipation that he would succeed in opening 
up to English commerce the sea-way to the Indies. About the 
end of May 1577, he sailed from Gravesend with the Ayde of 
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one hundred tons, the Gadriel of thirty, and the Michael of 
thirty, carrying only ninety men in all, besides about thirty 
‘merchants,’ miness, refiners, and artisans. He returned in 
September with a cargo of what was supposed to be gold ore, 
and met, of course, with a very cordial reception. It was 
thought to be almost certain that he had fallen in with some 
portion of the Indian coast, and Queen Elizabeth, naming it 
Meta Incognito, resolved to establish thgre a colony. For this 
purpose, Frobisher was sent on a third voyage, taking with him 
no fewer than fifteen ships, three of which were intended to 
remain for a twelvemonth at the new settlement, while the others, 
laden with precious ores, returned to England. 

In the third week of June, Frobisher arrived at Friesland, of 
which he took possession in the queen’s name. Steering for 
Frobisher Strait, he found its entrance obstructed by colossal 
icebergs ; against one of which the barque Dennis, that carried 
the wooden houses and stores for the projected scttlement, 
struck, and was sent to the bottom. In a great storm the fleet 
was scattered far and wide; some of the vessels being driven 
out to sea, and some into the strait; and when they rejoined 
their admiral, it was found they had suffered so severely that 
no alternative remained but to give up the colony-scheme. 
They collected fresh supplies of ore, however, and then made 
their way back to England as best they could. Here they were 
met with the unwelcome intelligence that the supposed gold 
ore contained no gold at all, but was mere dross and refuse. 

The dream of a northern ocean-way to the Indies was not to 
be dissipated by an occasiogal misadventure ; and in 1583 that 
fine scholar and chivalrous gentleman, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
having obtained from the queen a northern patent, authorising 
him to undertake North-western discoveries, and to: take pos- 
session of any lands not inhabited or colonised by Christian 
princes or thcir subjects, he equipped, with the aid of his friends, 
a squadron of five small ships, and sailed from England, glow- 
ing with hope and anticipation. He carried with him smiths, 
carpenters, shipwrights, masons, refiners, and ‘mineral men’; 
and in the assurance that he was about to make history, was 
accompanied also by one Stephen Parmenio, a learned Hun- 
garian, who was engaged to deScribe in somorous Latin all 
“gests and things worthy of + “zembrance- : 

Sir Humphrey founded a Settlement at Newfoundland ; and 
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then, embarking on board the Sgutrre/, a tiny pinnace of only 
ten tons burden, and taking with him the Golden Hind and the 
Delight—there was a touch of poetry in‘ the names of the 
Elizabethan ships—proceeded cn a voyage of exploration. 
Unfortunately, the De/ight was wrecked on the shoals near 
Sable Land,.and only twelve of her crew escaped. This dis- 
aster decided Sir Humphrey to return to England; and his 
followers desired him ‘to embark on board the Golden Hind, 
representing that the Sguz7rel was unfit for so long a voyage. 
His reply was worthy of the man :—‘I will not forsake the 
brave and free companions with whom I have undergone so 
many storms and perils.’ Soon after passing the Azores, they 
were overtaken by a terrible hurricane, in which the raging 
billows tossed the Sguz+rel about like a straw. The Golden 
#ind kept as near her as was possible in so angry a sea. Her 
captain has told us how he could see Sir Humphrey sitting 
calmly in the stern, reading a book; and how he heard him 
exclaim,— Courage, my lads! we are as near heaven by sea 
as by land” Next morning he swept the waters in vain with 
eager glance—the pinnace and her gallant freight had gone to 
swell the sum of the irrecoverable treasures of the deep. 
Neither Frolisher’s failure nor Gilbert’s melancholy fate 
availed to arrest that current of English enterprisewhich had 
set in for the North. The attraction of those remote seas 
and unknown shores, with all their potentialities and pos- 
sibilities of wealth and glory, was irresistible. Arctic discovery 
had already ‘begun to exercise on the mind of the English 
people that strong fascination which the lapse of centuries has 
not weakened, which endures even to the present day. In 1585 
Sir Adrian Gilbert and some other gentlemen of Devonshire 
raised funds sufficient to fit out two small vessels—the Suashine, 
of fifty tons, and the Afoonshine, of thirty-five tons—the chief 
command of which they entrusted to a veteran and capable sea- 
man, Captain John Davis, who was also Devonshire born. 
Towards the end of July he reached the west coast of Green- 
land, which, looking on its grim, forbidding aspects, he re- 
christened, aptly enough, the ‘Land of Desolation” With the 
Greenland Eskimo he carried on a very friendly intercourse. 
Standing away to the north-west, he discovered and crossed the 
great strait which still bears his name. To the western head- 
land that guards its entrance he gave the name of Captain 
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Walsingham. Having thus opened up, though unwillingly, the 
great highway to the Polar Sea, he sailed for England, where 
he arrived on the 20th of September. 

In his second voyage (15§6) he was accompanied, not.only 
by the Sunshine and the Moonshine, but by the Mermaid, of 
one hundred and twenty tons, and the North Star pinnace, of 
ten tons. Retracing the route of the previous Sear, he em- 
ployed the Sxxshine and the North Stax in cruising along the 
east coast of Greenland, which they ascended, it is said, as high 
as 80° N, lat. 

In his third and last voyage he pushed farther to the north, 
reaching as high as the bold promontory which he named Cape 
Sanderson. He also crossed the mouth of the vast channel 
afterwards known as Hudson Bay. 

But it was not in the rough school of the North alone that 
the ‘mariners of England’ were being trained. They found 
their way also to the coasts of West Africa, not as discoverers, 
unfortunately, but as slave-dealers. In the Spanish-American 
dominions Indian slavery had been prohibited by Charles V. ; 
but to supply the demand for cheap labour, the colonists were 
allowed to import negroes from Africa, under restrictions, 
which, it was thought, would secure their physical and moral 
well-being.- Into a traffic which could never be otherwise than 
immoral, abuses speedily crept; and after awhile the Spanish 
Government again interfered, and endeavoured to put down, or,, 
at all events, limit the living commerce which it had at first 
encouraged, The colonial governors.were ordered to prevent 
the importation of negroes, except under ,a licence from the 
home administration, which it was very difficult to obtain. -A 
duty of thirty ducats was imposed on the sale of every slave. 
Thus it befell that while the demand for labour rapidly increased, 
the price was enhanced and the supply kept down; and the 
English traders at Madeira and the Azores soon came to under- 
stand that a cargo of negroes would find plenty of buyers. 

The first Englishman who ventured into this unhallowed 
trade was John Hawkins, of Plymouth, afterwards so famous in 
our naval annals. In conjunction with Thomas Hampton he 
fitted out, in October 1562, three. vessels, the largest one hun- 
dred and twenty tons, and with a hundred men’sailed for Sierra 
Leone. Having collected three hundred negroés, he crossed 
the Atlantic to St Domingo. There he pretended that, having 
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been driven out of his course by stress of weather, he was in 
want of provisions and without money to pay his crew, and he 
requested to be allowed to sell certain slaves ‘which he had with 
him. - Permission was gladly gives, and Hawkins did a capital 
business. Two-thirds of the negroes were sold at good prices ; 
the remaining hundred, as security for whatever import duty the 
Spanish Government might hereafter demand, were left as a 
deposit with the vidores or council of the island. Hawkins 
purchased with his profits a cargo of hides, half of which he 
sent to Cadiz under his partner’s care; with the other half he | 
returned to England. 

But the Spanish Government looked with great disfavour on 
Hawkins’s enterprise. It not only disapproved of the slave trade, 
but it regarded with distrust and alarm the entrance of the 
English into American waters. On Hampton’s arrival at Cadiz 
his cargo was confiscated and sold, and he himself with diffi- 
culty escaped the tender mercies of the Inquisition. The 
negroes left at St Domingo were declared to be forfeited, and 
Hawkins was left to lament the loss of half his hard-earned 
profits. With fruitless rage he cursed, and threatened, and 
implored ; fearing neither man nor devil, he would probably 
have gone to Madrid and bearded the lion in his den, had he 
not been restrained by prudential advice from an influential 
adviser. But he resolved to have his revenge, and fitting out 
another expedition, in which Lord Pembroke and other mem- 
bers of the Council of State and the queen herself went shares, 
sailed from Plymouth on the 18th of October 1564. He took 
with him the Jesus of Lubeck, a shipsof seven hundred tons, his 
old ‘vessel the Solomon, refitted and enlarged, and a couple of 
light sloops intended to yun up shallow creeks and rivers. 

They touched first at the Cape de Verde Islands, but did 
not meddle with the natives; ran down the African coast, past 
the Rio Grande, and after a skirmish, in which he lost twelve of 
his men, succeeded in scraping up about two hundred slaves, 
with whom he sailed across to the American mainland and put 
into the Port of Barbaretea. After a show of force, which he 
and the governor had secretly preconcerted, he sold there half his 
cargo, and going on to Rio de la Hacha, made a similar display 
and sold the other half. The summer of 1565 he spent in 
cruising about the Caribbean Sea surveying the islands and 
mapping the shoals and currents. Then, turning northward, 
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he kept along the coast of Florida, passed up to the Banks of 
Newfoundland, where he did a little fishing, and in September 
dropped anchor safely in Padstow Harbour after a prosperous 
and profitable voyage. * : 

Next year the slave fleet again went to sea, but Hawkins 
could rot lead it in person, the queen’s council, at the instiga- 
tion of the Spanish ambassador, having bound” him over in 
heavy bonds not to approach the West Indies. The venture, 
however, was again successful, and a change in the aspect of 
political affairs releasing Hawkins from the obligation under 
which he chafed, he prepared for a fourth expedition, in which 
young Francis Drake, his kinsman, participated. Together 
they collected six vessels, two,of which, the Jesus of Lubeck and 
the Mznzon, belonged to the queen’s navy, and were commanded 
by John Hawkins and Hampton respectively ; the four others 
were of smaller size, namely, the William and John, the Judith, 
which vore Captain Francis Drake’s flag, the Swad/ow, and 

“the Angel. There was also a small pinnace, and the whole 
squadron carried between five hundred and six hundred sea- 
men and soldiers. Probably the secret object of the adventurers 
was to attack the great galleons that conveyed the spoils of the 
West to the imperial treasury of Spain; but Hawkins ostenta- 
tiously proclaimed it to be his design ‘to lade negroes in 
Guinea and sell them in the West Indies in truck of gold, pearls, 
and emeralds.’ 

The passionate hatred against Spain, which, for half a century 
had been kindling in the breasts of Englishmen, found charac- 
teristic expression as Hawkins and his squadron lay off Ply- 
mouth. A Spanish galley passed down the Channel, loaded 
with captives from the Netherlands, on its way to Cadiz. 
Hawkins immediately fired at the Spanish flag that flaunted 
from her topmast, and in the confusion that ensued while it was 
being burned, the prisoners escaped on board the /esus, where 
they met with a friendly reception. They were afterwards sent 
back to their homes in Holland. Against this audacious action 
the Spanish ambassador addressed an angry protest to Elizabeth. 
‘Your mariners, he said, ‘rob my master’s subjects on the sea, 
and trade where they are forbidden to go. They plunder our 
people in the streets of your towns. They attack our vessels in 
your very harbours, and take our prisoners from them. Your 
preachers insult my master from their pulpits ; and when we 
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apply for justice, we are answered with threats. We have 
borne with these things, attributing them rather to passion or 
rudeness of manners than to any deliberate purpose of envy ; 
but seeing there is no remedy and no end, I must now refer to 
my sovereign to learn what I am to do, I make, however, one 
concluding appeal to your majesty. I entreat your majesty to 
punish this last outrage at Plymouth, and to preserve the peace 
between the two countries.” 

Elizabeth was saved from the necessity of taking any action. 
Before the ambassador’s letter was written (October 2d), Haw- 
kins had put to sea. He arrived, on the roth of November, at 
Cape de Verde, where he landed a hundred and fifty men to 
hunt for negroes. ‘They got but few,’ says Hawkins, ‘and 
those with great hurt and damage to our men, which chiefly 
proceeded of their envenomed arrows. Although in the begin- 
ning they seemed to be but small hurts, yet there hardly escaped 
any that had blood disease of them but died in strange sort, 
with their mouths shut some ten days before they died, and 
after their wounds were whole. I myself had one of the greatest 
wounds, yet, thanks be to God, escaped.’ Seven or eight in all 
died of lockjaw. 

Cruising along the Guinea coast, he picked up a few more 
negroes, but not without further loss of life. At St George da Mina 
a negro chief solicited his assistance against a neighbouring 
potentate, with whom he was at war, offering in payment all 
prisoners that might be taken ; and, tempted by the prospect 
of this living booty, he landed a hundred and twenty men, who 
with all imaginable gaiety of heart, attacked a town of eight 
thousand inhabitants, strongly fenced and palisaded. They 
met, however, with a resistance so formidable that they were 
compelled to send to Hawkins for reinforcements. ‘Where- 
upon,’ he says—and we love to let these old sea-kings tell their 
own tales in their own fashion— considering that the good suc- 
cess of this enterprise might highly further the commodity of our 
voyage, I went myself, and, with the help of the king of our side, 
assaulted the town both by land and sea, very hardly with fire— 
their houses being covered with palm leaves—obtained the town, 
and put the inhabitants to flight. We took two hundred and 
fifty persons—nien, women, and children ; and by our friend the 
king on our side, there were taken six hundred prisoners, where- 
of we hoped to have our choice ; but the negro—in which nation 
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is never or seldom found truth—meant nothing less ; for that 
night he removed his army and prisoners, so that we were fain 
to content us with those few that we had gotten ourselves.’ 

. This was no achievement,to be proud of. The spring came, 
and Hawkins stretched across the Atlantic to Dominica, where, 
at various points on the coast, he exchanged his human cargo for 
gold and silver. ‘Where the ports were open he Sound an easy 
market ; where the governor attempted to keep him out, he 
forced an entrance as usual, and found the planters no less 
willing to deal with him. Stray ships were stopped and plun- 
dered when their cargoes were worth the seizure. And thus, 
before the summer was over, he had amassed, in bars of gold 
and silver, in precious stones and other commodities, property 
worth more than a million of pounds.’ Hawkins himself says 
one million eight hundred thousand pounds. Sailing towards 
Florida, he encountered a succession of heavy gales, and, his 
ships suffering greatly, he put into San Juan d’Ulloa to refit, 
and dispose of four hundred negroes, ‘the best and choicest’ 
which he had, which still remained unsold (September 16th). 

Thence he sent a message to the Viceroy of Mexico, explain- 
ing that he had been driven into that port by stress of weather, 
that he was in great want of provisions, and that his ships stood 
in need of repair; and adding, that he and his comrades, as 
Englishmen and friends of Spain, sought leave and licence to 
purchase what they required. On the following day, a Spanish 
fleet appeared in the offing—thirteen men of war, the smallest 
of them larger than the Jesus. This unlooked-for event dis- 
turbed Hawkins considerably, but, thinking boldness the best 
policy, he sent word to the Spanish admiral that he would not 
allow him to enter the harbour until conditions of peace had 
been agreed upon. In his narrative of the expedition he ex- 
cuses the course he adopted on the pleas that the harbour was 
the only one on the coast, and that it was too small to accom- 
modate both the Spanish fleet and his own squadron. 

‘And here I began to bewail, he says, ‘that which after 
followed ; for now, said I, I am in two dangers, and forced to 
receive the one of them. That was, either I must have kept 
out the fleet, the which, with God’s help, I was very well able to 
do, or else suffer them to enter in with their accistomed treason, 
which they never fail to execute when they may have oppor- 
tunity to compass it by any means. If I had kept them out, 
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then had there been pursuit and shipwreck of all thé fleet, which - 
amounted, in value of our money, to £1,800,000, which I con- 
sidered I was not able to answer, fearing the.queen’s majesty’s 
indignation in so weighty a manner., Thus, with myself revolv- 
ing the doubts, I thought rather better to abide the fate of the 
uncertainty than the certainty. The uncertain doubt, I account, 
was their treason, which, by good policy, I hoped might be ‘ 
prevented ; and, therefore, as choosing the least mischief, I 
proceeded to conditions.’ , 

The admiral of the Spanish fleet was Don Francisco de 
Luxan ; but there was also on board the Viceroy of Mexico, Don 
Martin Henriquez, who, to Hawkins’s audacious message, re- 
turned as reply,—‘ That he was a viceroy, and had a thousand 
men, and that therefore he would come in.’ 

‘If he be a viceroy, retorted Hawkins—or Achines, as the 
Spaniards called him— I represent my Queen’s person, and am 
a viceroy as well as he; and if he have a thousand men, my 
powder and shot will take the better place.’ 

Don Martin then played a crafty game. He suddenly 
informed Hawkins that he was prepared to accept any reason- 
able stipulations. Hawkins’s proposals were—liberty to trade 
and purchase provisions, and temporary occupation of the island 
of San Juan—the natural breakwater which lics across the mouth 
of the harbour—with possession of the eleven pieces of brass 
cannon planted there as a battery. The Spanish commanders 
accepted the terms, and were then suffered to enter the harbour 

.unopposed. Two days had been spent in the interchange of 
ambiguous courtesies, when Hawkins observed with alarm that 
the defences of the port had been mounted with additional 
guns, and fresh soldiers drafted on board the ships. A great 
Spanish hulk having been laid alongside the A/inion, he dis- 
covered at daybreak that she had received during the night a 
reinforcement of three hundred men. Immediately he bade his 
crew arm for a death struggle ; but the Spaniards had already 
attacked the Afinion. ‘God and St George!’ cried Hawkins, 
‘upon those traitorous villains, and rescue the Minion, I trust 
in God that the-day shall be ours!’ The desperate courage of 
our countrymen gave them at first the advantage, and three of 
the largest Spanisn ships were burnt or sunk. But the heavy 
guns of the land batteries, and the preponderant strength of the 
enemy’s squadron, eventually turned the tide of battle. 
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One of tht English paladins has told the story of this unequal 
fight in rough, plain words :— 

‘They came upon us on every side, and continued the fight 
from ten of the clock until it was night. They killed all- our 
men that were on shore in the island saving three, which, by 
swimming, got aboard the Jesus of Lubeck. They‘sank the 
Angel, and took the Swallow. The Spaniards’ admiral had 
above threescore shot through her. Many of her men were 
spoiled. Four others of their ships were sunk. There were in 
that fleet, and that came from the shore to rescue them, fifteen 
hundred. We slew of them five hundred and forty, as we were 
credibly informed by a note that came to Mexico. In this fight 
the Jesus of Lubeck had five shot through her mainmast ; her 
foremast was struck in sunder, under the bounds, with a chain- 
shot, and her hull was wonderfully pierced with shot. Therefore 
it was impossible to bring her away. 

‘ They set two of their own ships on fire, intending therewith 
to have burnt the Jesus of Lubcck, which we prevented by cutting 
our cables in the hawse, and winding off by our stern-post. The 
Minion was forced to set sail and stand off from us, and come 
to an anchor within shot of the island. Our general courageously 
cheered his soldiers and gunners, and called to Samuel, his 
page, for a cup of beer, who brought it him in a silver cup, and 
he, drinking to all his men, willed the gunners to stand by their 
ordnance like men. He had no sooner set the cup out of his 
hand but a demi-culverin shot struck away the cup and a 
cooper’s plane that stood by the mainmast, dnd ran out on the 
other side of the ship. Which nothing dismayed our general, 
for he roared out to encourage us, saying, “Fear nothing, for - 
God, who hath preserved us from this shot, will also deliver us 
from these traitors and villains.” Then Captain Bland, mean- 
ing to have turned out of the port, had his mainmast struck 
overboard with a chain-shot that came from the shore. Where- 
fore he anchored, fired his ship, took his pinnace with all his 
men, and came on board the Jesus of Lubeck to our general, 
who said unto him that he thought he would not have run away 
from him. He answered that he was not minded to have run 
away from him, but his intent was to have turned up, and have 
laid the weathermost ship of thé Spanish fleet aboard, and fired 
his ship, in hope therewith to have set on fire the Spanish fleet. 
He said if he had done so, he had done well. With this, night 
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came on.. Our general commanded the Afinion,.for safeguard « 
of her masts, to be brought under the Jesus of Lubeck’s lee. 

He willed Master Francis Drake to come in-with the Judith, 

and to lay the M/nion aboard, to take in men and other things 

needful, and to go about; and so he did. At night, when the 

wind came off the shore, we set sail, and went out, in despite of 

the Spaniards “and their shot, where we anchored with two 

anchors under the island, the wind being northerly, which was 

wonderful dangerous, and we feared every hour to be driven 

with the lee shore.’ 

The survivors from this desperate action were crowded on 
board two small tenders—one of fifty tons, the other rather 
larger—and so crept out into the open sea. Even then, their 
position was sufficiently hopeless, for they were ill supplied with 
food and water, their ships were torn with shot, and there was 
no harbour west of the Atlantic into which they‘could run for 
shelter. They reached a nook in the Bay of Mexico on the 8th 
of October, when a hundred of the men volunteered to take 
their chance on shore; and, after wandering miserably in the 
woods for several days, were killed either by the Indians or the 
Spaniards, or were taken prisoners and kept for years in cap- 
tivity. Drake, meanwhile, had sailed for England, and was 
followed, some few weeks later, by Hawkins, who arrived in 
Mount’s Bay, Cornwall, on the 25th of January 1569. 


‘The ancient Greeks, says Thucydides, ‘even those not 
lowest in rank among them, when they first crossed the seas, 
betook themselves to piracy. -Falling on unprotected towns or 
villages, they plundered them at their pleasure, and from this 
resource they derived ‘their chief means of maintenance. The 
employment carried no disgrace with it, but rather glory and 
honour; and in the tales, of our ports, when mariners touch 
anywhere, the common question is, whether they are pirates ?— 
neither those who are thus addressed being ashamed of their 
calling, nor those who inquire meaning it as a reproach.’ 

In comment ypon this passage, Mr Froude remarks that, in 
the dissolution of European feudalism, and the freedom of thought 
engendered by the Reformation, ‘the primitive tendencies of 
human nature for a time asserted themselves, and the English 
gentlemen of the sixteenth century passed into a condition 
which, with many differences, yet had many analogies with that 
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- of the Grecian chiefs. With the restlessness of new thoughts, 
new hopes and prospects ; with a constitutional enjoyment of 
enterprise and adventure; with a legitimate hatred of oppres- 
sion, and a determinatiom to revenge their countrymen, who 
from day to day were tortured and murdered by the Inquisition, ~ 
most: of all, perhaps, with a sense that it was the mission of 
Protestant Englishmen to spoil the Amalekites, i in other words, 
the gold ships from Panama, or the richly-laden Flemish traders, 
the merchants at the sea-ports, the gentlemen whose estates 
touched upon the creeks and rivers, and to whom the sea from 
childhood had been a natural home, fitted out their vessels, under 
the name of traders, and sent them forth, armed to the teeth, 
with vague commissions, to take their chance of what the gods 
might send.’ 

This sea-piracy was one of the most important ‘schools’ in 
which was bred that rare example of courage, skill, and endur- 
ance, the English seaman. It exercised a greater influence than 
either the African slave trade or the pursuit of Arctic discovery. 
The motives determining it were not, as Mr Froude remarks, - 
a mere greed of gain, or love of adventure. With these were 
combined a passionate religious feeling, and an enthusiastic 
patriotism, with neither of which, it is to be feared, can we now 
very thoroughly sympathise, but both of which had a direct and 
powerful effect on the character of our ‘sea-dogs.’ It would be 
a grave error to suppose that men like Drake were animated 
exclusively, or even largely, by the acquisition of booty. Drake, 
whom we may take as the type of the Elizabethan seaman, was 
at heart a Puritan, and a,Calvinistic Puritan, and regarded the 
superstitions of Rome with a Puritan’s intense antipathy.» He 
was also an Englishman of the new school, who longed to 
extend the maritime power of his country, and to break down 
the Spanish monoply of the New World. Thus he and hun- 
dreds like him were inspired by the twofold sentiment of 
religion and patriotism ; and their expeditions against the 
Spanish settlements, their attacks upon Spanish treasure-ships 
—buccaneering and piratical offences, according to the law of 
nations—were looked upon by them in the light in which the 
early Crusaders looked upon the march into the Holy Land, or 
the Swiss peasants their struggles against Charles the Bold of 
Burgundy. 

It is necessary to glance at the origin and extent of English 
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piracy under the Tudors. It began in the great war of creeds 
which convulsed the country during the reigns of Edward 
VI. and Mary. At one time young Catholic; and at another 
young Protestant gentlemen, rebelling against the ecclesiastical 
* despotism that prevailed, went down to the sea in ships, for 
occupation, and for a livelihood. They hung about the French 
harbours, and the creeks and bays of the Irish coast, with the 
rough, wild crews they had gathered together. ‘Emerging, 
when England was at war, into commissioned privateers, on 
the return of peace they were discovered and censured; but ~ 
they were secured from effective pursuit by the weakness of the 
Government, and by the certainty that at no distant time their 
services would again be required. During the Marian perse- 
cution, Canns, Killigrews, Tremaynes, Strangwayses, Throg- 
mortons, Horseys, Cobhams—men belonging to the best families 
in England—became roving chiefs. On Elizabeth’s accession, 
most of them came back to the service of the crown. Strang- 
ways, the Red Rover of the Channel, was killed on a sandbank 
-in the Seine, leading adventurers to the siege of Rouen; Ned 
Horsey, the ruffling cavalier of Arundel’s, who had sung the 
catch of evil omen to priests and prelates, became Sir Edward 
Horsey, Governor of the Isle of Wight; the younger Tremayne 
was killed doing service at Havre; and Henry Killigrew be- ‘ 
came a confidential servant of Elizabeth, and one of her most 
trusted agents. But the lawless spirit had spread like a con- 
tagion, especially through the western counties ; and the vast 
numbers of fishermen, whose calling had become profitless, had 
to seek some new employment. Though their leaders had left 
them, the pirate crews remained at theirjold trade ; and gradu- 
ally it came about that, as the modern gentleman keeps his 
yacht, so Elizabeth’s loyal burghers, squires, or knights, whose 
inclination lay that way, kept their ambiguous cruisers, and 
levied war on their own account when the Government lagged 
behind its duty.’ Gradually, as we have pointed out, the nobler 
motives of religious belief and patriotic pride came into play, 
and transformed these sea-rovers into crusaders and heroes. 
A few illustrations of their daring enterprise we shall borrow 
from the historian :—- Z 
‘A Spanish ship was freighted in Flanders for Bilbao. The 
cargo was valued at eighty thousand ducats ; and there was on 
board also forty prisoners, condemned, as the Spanish accounts 
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say, “for heavy offences worthy of chastisement,” who were 
going to Spain to serve in the galleys. Young Cobham, cruis- 
ing in the Chanriel, caught sight of the vessel, chased her down 
into the Bay of Biscay, fired into her, killed the captain’s,brother 
and a number of men, and then, boarding when all resistance 
had ceased, sewed up the captain himself and the survivors of 
the crew in their own sails, and flung them overboard. The 
fate of the prisoners is not related. It seems they perished with 
the rest. The ship was scuttled ; and Cobham made off with 
booty which the English themselves admitted to be worth eighty 
thousand ducats to his pirate’s nest in the south of Ireland. 
Eighteen drowned bodies, with the mainsail for their winding- 
sheet, were washed up upon the Spanish shores.’ 

The J/avia of St Scbastian, with a cargo of saffron, valued 
at six thousand ducats, was taken by Captain Sorrey, and 
brought in as a prize to the Isle of Wight. 

. The Flying Spirit, from Andalusia, with a rich cargo of 
cochineal, was plundered by Martin Frobisher. 

Out of these crude materials, and by these wild processes, 
sprang and was built up our English Navy.t 


1 In 1502 it was estimated that the sea-faring people in the Queen's realm 
numbered fourteen thousand two hundred and ninety-five. 











CHAPTER IIL 


THE SPANISH ARMADA. 


SQ HAT war with Spain could not be delayed much longer 
| ~that the struggle in which the existence of England 
as an independent power was involved drew nearer 
every day—Elizabeth’s wisest counsellors admitted to 
themselves and to one another in 1585. That a rigidly defensive 
policy was not a safe policy, they were also of opinion. To 
Francis Drake, the hero of the circumnavigation expedition-— 
the first Englishman who had rivalled Magellan, and accom- 
plished the ocean circuit of the world—this was specially evident, 
and on such a subject no man had a better right to speak with © 
authority. And therefore when, in conjtinction with Sir Philip 
Sidney, he laid before the Queen in Council a plan for weaken- 
ing the resources of Spain, by attacking her settlements in the 
West Indices and the Spanish Main, it,was almost a foregone 
conclusion that it would be accepted. “As war had not been 
declared between the two countries, the proposed expedition 
was contrary to international law—at least as such law is now 
defined ; but when King Philip was openly making preparations 
for the invasion of England, a scrupulous political morality 
could hardly be expected from English statesmen or English 
seamen. 
To carry Drake’s schemes into execution, a fleet of twenty- 

five vessels was rapidly equipped, partly at private cost, and 
partly at the expense of the Crown. Drake, of course, was 
placed in command ; and in Engiand’s desperate struggle with 
, Spain he thenceforward became the central figure. His ships 
conyeyed a force of infantry, under Lieutenant-General Chris- 
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* topher Carlisle, to whom, as well as to Drake, a royal commis- 
sion was issued, Sidney would fain have accompanied his 
friends, and for this purpose stole down to Plymouth; but the 
Queen peremptorily recaled him, unwilling to risk the ‘jewel 
of her time’ in such an enterprise, or suspecting, perhaps, that 
his presence would excite jealousies and originate dissension. 
The total complement of officers, seamen, and soldiers amounted. 
to two thousand three hundred. Drake hoisted his flag on 
board the izabeth Bonaventure; Martin Frobisher, renowned 
for his piracies and his Arctic explorations, sailed as vice-admiral 
in the Primrose; and Francis Knollys, as rear-admiral, com- 
manded the Leicester Galleon. 

The expedition left Portsmouth on the 14th of September. 
Capturing on his way some Spanish fisher barks returning from 
the Newfoundland banks, Drake entered in among the islands 
that lie off the Bay of Vigo. As the tall ships swung to anchor, - 
‘it was a great matter and a royal sight to see them.’ Not less 
alarmed than surprised, Don Pedro Bonvadero, the governor, 
sent messengers to inquire their errand, to offer them hospitality 
if they were traders, and, if they were of a more doubtful calling, 
to promise them all things of which they stood in need, so that 
they undertook to depart peacefully. There was not much com- * 
fort in Drake’s stern answer, that he had come to see after 
certain prisoned countrymen of his, and must make bold to land 
his men and_ refresh them. Don Pedro durst not attempt any 
resistance, but sought to propitiate his unwelcome visitors by 
gifts of wine and fruit. ‘They remained on shore for two or 
three days, loitering argong the churches and chapels, and, in 
their rough Protestanf iconoclasticism, playing tricks with the 
images of the saints. It was a favourite pastime to strip ‘Our 
Lady’ of her brilliant garments, and, after stripping the figure, 
to treat it most contumeliously. 

The weather proving unfavourable, and the anchorage among 
the islands being insecure, Drake beat up into the bay. By this 
time all Vigo was wild with alarm, and the harbour was covered 
with boatloads of frightened people escaping with their valuables. 
The English pinnaces went in chase, and captured several prizes, 
one of which contained the sagred furniture, of the High Church 
of Vigo; rich altar cloths, embroidered copes and chasubles, 
golden chalices and patens, and a great cross of pure silver, 
exquisitely wrought. The Governor of Galicia came to the 
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rescue with a body of soldiers ; but his spirits sank when he 
found that he had to deal with the formidable Drake, whose 
name was as much a sound of terror in Spanish ears as, at a 
later time, was that of the dreaded ‘ Marlbrook’ to the peasantry 
of France, and instead of attacking him, he endeavoured, with 
much politic courtesy, to persuade him into retiring. Meeting 
Drake upon the water, he freely promised the immediate release 
of every English prisoner in the province. As he had secured 
all the accessible booty, and had plenty of work before him, 
Drake accepted the promise, and set sail 

“All Spain,’ says Froude, ‘was in agitation at the news that 
the world-famed corsair was on the coast. The Council of 
State sat three days discussing it. That the English would 
dare to beard the first monarch in Europe in his own dominions 
seemed like a dream.’ ‘Had the Queen of England,’ it was 
asked, ‘no way to employ Sir Francis Drake but to send him 
to inquire after Englishmen’s ships and goods? Did the Queen 
of England know the King of Spain’s power? Did not she and 
her people quake? Little England, to the King of half the 
world, was but a morsel to be swallowed at his pleasure” The 
Marquis of Santa Cruz, however, shrewdly remarked, that 
‘England had many teeth,’ and that, with Drake at sea, the 
primary object was to save the Indian flect. For of what was 
not the bold sca-rover capable, who, with a ship of one hundred 
tons and a crew of seventy men and boys, had traversed the 
vast Pacific, and plundered one of the great Panama argosies 
under the eyes of the Viceroy of Peru? At the head of a large 
and well-equipped fleet, what might he not attempt? and in 
what might he not succeed? The Sanaries, the West Indies, 
Lima itself—nothing was safe from this sacrilegious freehooter. 
Such was the great advantage of Drake's offensive policy. 
While the timid courtiers at home turned pale as the news 
reached them of Philip’s ominous naval and military prepara- 
tions—while every Jesuit in his heart rejoiced at the coming 
conquest of England—Santa Cruz was imploring the Spanish 
Council of State to send to sea every available ship, in order to 
save their American colonies, their gold ports, and their rich 
galleons from the formidable sea-captain who derided the 
power of Spain. , 

From Vigo Drake proceeded to the Cape de Verde Islands, 
where, as a punishment for the murder of one of his men, he 
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burned the town of Santiago. Delaying too long in an un- 
healthy climate, he lost upwards of two hundred men by an 
epidemic somewhat resembling the plague. The favourable 
trade-winds carried him to Dominica in eighteen days.. He 
took the capital by storm ; but as his force was unequal to gar- 
risoning the whole of it, he quartered his soldiers in the central 
square, occupied town-hall, castle, and palace, and threw up some 
hasty defences to strengthen his position. He remained there 
fora month. One day he sent a flag of truce by a negro boy. 
A Spanish officer, falling in with him, cruelly ran him through 
the body. Crawling back to the admiral, the poor wretch fal- 
tered out his story, and fell dead. In one of those wild 
Berserkir fits of rage, to which Drake, usually so grave and self- 
controlled a man, was sometimes liable, he ordered the provost- 
marshal to carry a couple of Spanish friars, who had been taken 
prisoners, to the spot where the negro boy had received his 
death-wound, and hang them forthwith ; while another prisoner 
was sent to the Spanish governor to explain the cause of this 
summary execution, and to intimate that, until the murderer 
had been given up, two prisoners would be hung daily. Next 
day the officer was surrendered, and Drake compelled the 
Spaniards to act as executioners. This terrible lesson was 
not lost upon the Spaniards, who thenceforth understood 
that Drake was not a man with whom it was safe to take 
liberties. 

The governor, and most of the inhabitants of Dominica, had 
retired, with the garrison, toa strong fort, sonve three miles from 
the town, which Drake offered to ransom upon moderate terms. 
Expecting the speedy arr? “val of a fleet from Spain, the governor 
was reluctant to come to terms; and Drake therefore ordered 
the destruction of the town, which was found to be ‘no small 
travail, being very magnificently built of stone, with high 
lofts” At length the Spaniards offered twenty-five thousand 
ducats (about £7000), and, as his crew were suffering severely 
from disease, Drake accepted the ransom. He loaded his ships 
with wine, sweet oil, olives, vinegar, and other stores; put to 
sea, and steered for Cartagena, where he wrought the same 
work of fighting, plunder, and destruction, The Spaniards 
were driven out, and Drake held the town, until, after six 
weeks’ delay, its inhabitants ransomed it for one hundred and 
sixty thousand ducats. 
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The ravages of yellow fever had so greatly reduced his 
fighting force, that he abandoned his design of attacking 
Nombre de Dios, and then crossing the isthmus to plunder 
golden Panama. He stretched along the coast of Florida, how- 
ever, burning and laying waste the new Spanish settlements of 
San Juan de»Pinos and San Agostino, and kept northward to 
Roanoke, where he supplied Sir Walter Raleigh’s unfortunate 
Virginian colonists with provisions and stores. Taking on 
board upwards of a hundred who had grown weary of the hard 
struggle for life entailed upon them by the inauspicious condi- 
tions of the new settlement, he sailed for England, and arrived 
at Portsmouth on the 28th of July 1586. If his expedition had 
not been crowned with complete success, it was far from having 
been a failure. The loss of life had been great, the pecuniary gain 
was not very considerable ; but it had asserted the aggressive 
power of England, Hitherto she had stood mainly on the 
defensive ; but she had now given proof that she could strike 
at a distance, and strike hard. And, further, such expeditions 
were invaluable in forming a school of English seamen—brave, 
adventurous, patient, and experienced, whose glorious traditions 
are to this day the inspiration of our naval service. 

. Philip of Spain was much discomposed by Drake’s brilliant 
essays at privateering, and with increased energy pushed for- 
ward the equipment of the armada which was to curb, once for 
‘all, the pretensions of the insolent islanders. It was not so 
much a scheme g&canquest that he now meditated as a measure 
of preservation ; for it was only too clear that England intended ~ 
to dispute with him the free navigatitn of the seas, and that her 
increasing naval strength, and the development of her com- 
mercial instincts, would threaten the peace and security of 
Spanish America. But he was held back from dealing his 
‘long-prepared blow by the state of French politics ; he could not 
be safe from a side attack by France until the leaguer of the 
Guises obtained the supreme power. ‘ 

Meanwhile, the sea-captains of England did not cease to 
observe his preparations with watchful interest, and Drake, 
soon after his return, suggested a descent upon the rich coasts 
of Spain, by way of ‘singeing the King of Spain’s beard, 
Elizabeth hesitated, temporised, delayed as usual, but yielded 
at length to the pressure put upon her, and in March 1587, not 
only approved of his enterprise, but agreed to assist it with four 
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ships! and two pinnaces. The London merchants and other 
private adventurers were not slow to follow the queen’s lead, 
and by the first week in April Drake had assembled at Plymouth 
a fleet of thirty vessels—‘ g4lleys, galliasses, long ships, great 
ships, and cogs.’ His own flag flew from the Elizabeth Bona- 
venture; and Vice-Admiral William Burroughs, controller of 
the navy, sailed as vice-admiral in the Go/den Lion. There 
were four large vessels of about five hundred tons each, one of 
four hundred tons, two of two hundred tons, and seven of one 
hundred and fifty tons. The fleet carried an aggregate of two 
thousand six hundred and forty-eight sailors and soldiers. 

Drake sailed from Plymouth Harbour on Sunday morning, 
April the 12th,—happily just in time to escape the consequences 
of a new vacillation of the queen,—and a week later was off 
‘Cadiz harbour. ‘There we found, writes the famous captain to 
Secretary Walsingham, ‘sundry great ships, some laden, some 
half laden, and some ready to be laden with the king’s provi- 
sions for England. I assure your honour the like preparation 
was never heard of nor known, as the King of Spain hath and 
daily maketh, to invade England. His provisions of bread and 
wines are so great as will suffice for forty thousand men a whole 
year, which, if they be not impeached before they join, will be 
very perilous, Our interest therefore is, by God’s help, to 
intercept their meetings by all possible means we may, which I 
hope shall have such good success as shall tend to the advance- 
ment of God’s glory, the safety of her Highness’s royal person, 
the quiet of her country, and the annoyance of her enemy.’ 

The mouth of Cadiz parbour was narrow, and armed with 
heavy batteries ; so formidable was its appearance, that Vice- 
Admiral Burroughs would fain have had nothing to do with it. 
But Drake could never sce a nut without attempting to crack 
it; and gaily leading on his fleet, he ran past the Spanish 
cannon straight into the harbour, and laid about him lustily on 
either hand. His captains were animated by the same spirit, 
so that a notable piece of work was done. ‘ We sunk,’ he says, 
‘a Biscayan of twelve hundred tons, burnt a ship of the Marquis 
of Santa Cruz, of fifteen hundred tons, and thirty-one ships more 
of one thousand, eight hundred, six hundred, four hundred, and. 
two,hundred tons a-piece, and carried away four with us laden 


1 The Bonaventure, six hundred tons; the Z ‘on, five hundred tons ; the Rainbow, 
five hundred tons; the Dreadnougét, four hundred tons. 
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with provisions, and departed thence at our pleasure, with as 
much honour as we could: wish, notwithstanding that, during 
the time of our abode there, we were both oftentimes fought 
withal by twelve of the king’s ga@leys, of whom we sunk two, 
and always repulsed the rest, and was, without ceasing, vehe- 
mently shot gt from the shore, but to our little hurt, God be 
thanked !? 

Such hard fighting had hardly before been known, and the 
exploit was not paralleled until seventy years later, when Blake 
knocked the forts of Santa Cruz about the ears of the Spaniards. 

Having silenced the Spanish war-ships, Drake proceeded to 
plunder and burn, at his leisure, the scores of transports and 
victuallers which had been equipped for the use of the armada, 
with argosies and caracks from the principal Italian ports ; 
continuing the work of destruction all next day and the follow- 
ing night,.in spite of a hot firefrom the Spanish guns. ‘ During 
our abode,’ says one of Drake's companions, ‘they gave us 
small rest, by reason of their shot from the galleys, fortresses, . 
and shore, where continually they placed new ordnance at 
places convenient to offend ; while notwithstanding, we con- 
tinually fired their ships, as the flood came in, to the end, to be 
cleared of them, the sight of which terrible fires were to us very 
pleasant, and mitigated the burthen of our continual travail, 
wherein we were busied for two nights and one day in discharg- 
ing, firing, and. lading of provisions, with reservation for good, 
laudable, and guardable defence of the enemy. It may seem 
strange, or rat’? Turaculous, that so great an exploit should 
be performed with so small loss ; the place to endanger us 
being so convenient, and their force so great, as appeared, from 
were shot at us at the least two hundred culverin and cannon 
shot. But in this, as in all other our actions heretofore, though 
dangerously attempted yet happily performed, our good God 
hath and daily doth make His infinite power manifest to all 
Papists, and his name by us, his servants, continually honoured! 

The Spaniards, throughout their history, have shown a 
chivalrous admiration for the brave deeds of brave men; and 
Drake, in spite of the injuries he had inflicted on them, became 
one of their popular heroes. He was so praised of them for his 
valour, that, were it not that he was a Lutheran, they said there 
was not his equal in the world. One day King Philip inviteda 
Court lady to accompany him in his barge on the Lake of 
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Segovia. She replied that ‘she durst not trust herself on the 
water even with His Majesty, lest Sir Francis Drake should 
have her.’ - ‘ 

The damage done by Droke is variously estimated ; but it 
may be taken as certain that he destroyed forty or fifty vessels, 
large and small, of an aggregate of nearly ten thousand tons. 
The loss of stores alone cannot have been less than half a 
million of ducats, or £150,000; and this, after the English had 
enjoyed a six months’ unlimited consumption of bread sand wine, 
and two fly boats had been laden with bread ‘sufficient for a 
good many for three months.’ 


Drake sailed out of Cadiz harbour at two o’clock in the 
morning of May the ist. ‘When we were a little out,’ says the 
historian, ‘we fell becalmed, and two galleys followed us and 
fought with us all that forenoon. But whether for lack of 
powder and shot, or by reason of the heat of the day, I know 
not, or some of them shot through, which was most likeliest as 
we judged, they lay aloof for the space of three hours, and never 
durst come within our shot. Which, our general seeing, that after- 
noon he sent to the captain of those galleys to know if he had any 
English in the galleys as slaves there, as also to will him to deliver 
unto him the five Englishmen whom they had taken at our com- 
ing into Cadiz; and he would deliver so many Spaniards or 
Portuguese for them. At which time he sent his boat unto 
our general, presenting him with sucket (sweetmeats), and such 
other novelties as they had, certifying him Vira ire “they had none, 
but only those whom they had taken with the’caraval, who were 
living, and in the town at ‘Cadiz ; to satisfy which, if it pleased 
him to stay until the next day, they would make his request 
known unto the governor of the town, and would return to him 
again with answer.’ 

Suspicious of the motive of so dilatory a procedure, and dis- 
inclined to wait untila great fleet could be got together to attack 
him, Drake put out to sea, harassed the Spanish coast, and 
destroyed all the shipping he fell in with. 

Between him and his cautious vice-admiral, Burroughs 
(whom the Queen had sent with him as a wet blanket), a sharp 
quarrel broke out at this juncture. Burroughs wrote a letter to 
Drake, in which he was rash enough to reproach him for want 
of prudence. Drake replied by placing him under arrest, and 
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keeping him closely confined until he expressed his regret and 
apologised. Eventually the discontented man ‘stole away from 
the fleet, and, like a whipped hound, slunk home. 

On the gth of May, Drake landed a body of a thousand men 
to attack Lagos, but it proved to be too strongly fortified to be 
carried by so small a force. On the following day he captured 
Segres and the castle of St Vincent. Then he sailed towards 
Lisbon, and looked intg the mouth of the Tagus, with the bold 
resolve of carrying his ships up the river, and attacking the 
Armada where it lay at anchor. He knew that his ‘ light low 
frigates’ could easily outsail the ponderous galleons, and hover 
round them like dragon flies round an ox. Farther, he had good 
reason to believe that the Spanish admiral would be taken by 
surprise ; the sides of his ships being probably encumbered with 
lighters and barges, the ships’ themselves half-manned, and 
unable either to make sail or fire a gun. That he would have 
succeeded in his daring design may fairly be conjectured ; yet 
one can hardly regret that English history was not deprived of 
a chapter so glorious—so full of patriotic inspiration—as that 
which records the defeat and dispersion of the Invincible Armada, 
As it was, orders from England prohibited the intended attack, 
and Drake was obliged to be content with burning store-ships 
at Cintra and Corunna. Proceeding to the Azores, he met there 
with his usual good fortune, or rather with the success com- 
manded and deserved by skilful seamanship and indomitable 
resolution. On, the 1gth of June he sighted ‘a mighty ship, 
which was they @a7Cd a carack, having out a Portugal flag and 
red cross, ais proved to be the San Felipe, ‘the greatest | 
ship in all Portugal, and richly laden,’ an argosy stored with the 
treasures of the Indies. It surrendered to the bold seaman 
after a short but sharp encounter ; and Drake made all sail to 
carry his splendid prize to England. 

He arrived at Plymouth on the 6th of July, having spent 
three months in the process of ‘singeing the king of Spain’s 
beard” The losses he had inflicted upon Spain were very con- 
siderable. He had destroyed its forts and castles, plundered 
and burned its shipping, and wasted its accumulated supplies for 
the invasion of England. But what was even a greater service 
to his country, he had infused into the hearts of her seamen a 
new spirit of self-reliance and intrepidity, he had accustomed them 
to conquer, and he had taught them to look upon the seas as 
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England’s rightful territory. And, as a more direct and imme- 
diate service, he had gained for her a brief breathing-time in 
which to complete’ her defensive preparations. It was no fault 
of Drake that this was not utfiised as it might have been. 

The remainder of the year and the early part of 1588 were 
spent in negotiations, which the negotiators scarcely intended to 
have a successful issue. A revolution in France, which placed 
Henry III. in the hands of Philip’s confederates, the Guises, 
secured him against all danger of an attack from that quarter. 
He resolved therefore no longer to delay the thunderbolt which 
he had forged with so much patience and at such cost. At 
Dunkirk lay encamped an army of seventeen thousand Spanish 
veterans, under the command of the Duke of Parma, the greatest 
general of his time ; and a fleet of flat-bottomed transports was 
ready to carry them across the Channel. To cover their pass- 
age, Philip had assembled in the Tagus—at first under the 
Marquis of Santa Cruz, but when he died of worry and vexation, 
under a less competent chief, the Duke of Medina Sidonia—a 
fleet of one hundred and twenty-nine ships, of which sixty-five 
were large galleons, ‘built high like castles, and four were 
galliasses, each armed with fifty guns, besides four large 
galleys, fifty-six armed merchant vessels, the best that Spain 
could equip, and twenty caravals or pinnaces. In all they car- 
ried two thousand four hundred and thirty cannon, brass and 
iron, twenty-two thousand: soldiers, one thousand gentlemen 
volunteers, eight thousand seamen, and sixtesn.} hundred men of 
various ranks and occupations. 

Unfortunately, owing te the Queen’s parsimony: and dilatori- 
ness, England’s efforts were hardly adequate to the danger that 
threatened her in this mighty armament. That they were not 
infinitely /ess adequate, was due to the untiring energy, devotion, 
and patriotic ardour of Hawkins, as comptroller of the Navy,—of 
Drake, who was unremitting in his efforts to complete the 
defences of the southern coast,—and of the nobles and gentry 
and merchants of England, who contributed ships and men 
and money to meet the national necessities! Through the 
spring and summer of 1588 the work of preparation went on 
apace. A squadron, under Lord Henry Seymour, was got 

1 At this time there were in the Royal Navy only thirteen ships above four 


hundred tons; and in the whole fleet, including small cutters and pinnaces, not more 
than thirty-eight vessels of all sorts and sizes carried the Queen's flag. The annual 
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ready to watch the narrow seas. Lord Charles Howard of: + 
Effingham? a Roman Catholic,—for at this juncture men 
were patriots first, and theologians afterwards, and the English 
Catholics were not less ardent in their loyalty than their Pro- 
testant feliow-countrymen,—~superintended, with ceaseless vigour, 
the operations at Dover, Portsmouth, Harwich, and other sea- 
ports. It was a wise as well as a generous thing on the part 
of Elizabeth and her ministers to appoint Lord Howard 
* Lieutenant-General and Commander in Chief, for it showed 
that the Government could rely on the support of an undivided 
nation. Gradually the Queen’s fleet in the Channel was 
augmented by volunteers until it numbered eighty-two vessels ; 
but very few of these, it must be added, could cope in fighting 
power with the Spanish galleons and galliasses, and full fifty 
were of no greater tonnage than our ordinary yachts. They 
were manned, however, by nine thousand splendid seamen, all ' 
‘robust and active,—accustomed to sea service, full of con- 


ordinary charge for its maintenance did not exceed £4000. Yet the Queen's ships 
were well built, and had a long life. The Boxaventure, of six hundred tons, built 
in 1560, was described by Lord Howard in 1588 in terms of the highest praise 
“There was not in the world,’ he said, ‘a stronger ship.’ ‘hey were built, too, 
at a moderate cost; the Racadow, of five hundred tons, was sent to sea for £2000 
(about £13,000 at the present value of-money), and the Vanguard, also of five 
hundred tons, for £2600 (or about £ 15,000). 

In 1583-7 five new ships were added to the Navy, of much larger build thi 
previously afloat. ‘The Aré and the Victory, each of eight hundred tons, the * 
Bear and the Elizabeth-Jonas, of nine hundred tons, and. the ‘{rinmph, of one 
thousand tons. ‘These were constructed on a new principle, introduced by Sir John 
Hawkins. The high sy 4i3 (4 forecastles were lowered, the keels lengthened, and 
the lines made finer pd sharper. The four last named-were first commissioned in 
the year of the Arngida. « 

Unider Henry VILI. the wages of our able seamen were sixpence a day (equal to 
about six shillings of our modern money), but he found his own provisions. When 
the value of money fell with the introduction of bullion from America, the Govern. 
ment reduced the wages and themselves supplied rations. In 1535 the sailor received 
6s, 8d. per month (equal fo £2 at the present standard), while of ‘ good and season- 
able victuals’ his allowance for every fesh day”(Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, and 
Thursday) was one pound of biscuit, or one and-a-half pound of bread, a gallon of 
beer, and two pounds of meat.’ On the three other days, instead of meat, he had 
half a ling or a cod, and halfa pound of butter or a pound of cheese. Bacon was 
sometimes given instead of beef and mutton, less salt fish, and more butter and 
cheese,—but the allowance of beer and bread was always the same. A seaman’s 
rations, in 1588, cost sevenpence a-day. Three years before, under Sir John 
Hawkins’ wise and effective administration, his pay had been raised from 6s. 8d. 
to 10s. a month. 

1 Son of William Howard, first Baron of Effingham. He was born in 1586, 
served at sea and on land with distinction; was made K.G. in 1573, and High 
‘Admiral in 1585. In 1596 he was created Earl of Nottingham. Died 1624. 
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- fidence in themselves and their leaders. On the land, also, a 
system of defence was organised. An army, under the Earl 
of Leicester, was encamped at Tilbury Fort, to guard the 
approach to London; and every Englishman remembers the 
heroic words with which Elizabeth encouraged her soldiers. - 
The levies of the eastern and southern counties were ordered 
out to resist, if necessary, a descent on either coast ; and the 
militia of the midland shires was summoned to garrison the 
capital. 

On the 23d of May, Lord Howard joined Sir Francis Drake 
in Plymouth Roads, whence, five days later, he wrote to Lord 
Burleigh, expressing his regret that so goodly a fieet should 
be victualled only for eighteen days. ‘With the gallantest 
company,’ he said, ‘ of captains, soldiers, and sailors ever seen 
in England, it were pity they should lack meat !’ but intimating 
that, at the first favourable opportunity, he should sail towards 
Spain, and endeavour to cross the path of the Armada. In this 
design he was baffled by a storm, which raged for three days. 
On his return to Plymouth, about the 23d of June, he found 
a letter from Secretary Walsingham, reproving him, in the 
Queen’s name, for leaving the shores of England almost without 
protection. ‘It was deeply debated,’ said Howard, in reply, 
“by those whom the world doth judge to be some of the 
greatest that this realm hath, which are these :—Sir Francis 
Drake, Master Hawkins, Master Frobisher, and Master Thomas 
Fenner; and I hope Her Majesty will not think we went so 
rashly to work, or without a principal or U#9%¢ care and respect 
for the safety of this realm. {f we found they Sid not linger on 
their own coast, or put into the isles of Bayona or the Groyne 
{Coruiia], then we thought, in all men’s judgments that be of 
experience here, it had been most fit to have sought some good 
way, and the surest we could devise by the good protection of 
God, to have defeated them.’ 

Day by day fresh volunteers ranged themselves under 
Howard’s flag. London,’ and all the seaports, from Hull to 
Bristol, wealthy noblemen, and patriots of all grades, fitted out 
ships at their own cost, and the Netherlanders contributed twenty 
barques, the largest of which, however, was only of eighty-five 

1 London was asked for five thousand men and fifteen ships; it contributed 


thirty. Lord Howard had two ships of his own; Hawkins four or five; Drake, 
a whole squadron, for all the western privateers rallied to his flag. 
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tons burthen. By the middle of July, England had at sea, for the , 
purpose of national defence, a fleet of nearly two hundred vessels, 
with an aggregate burthen of thirty thousand gne hundred and 
fortyNour tons, and conveying sore fifteen thousand seven 
+ hundred and eighty-five mariners and fighting men, being, as 
compared with the Spaniards, in the proportion of one to two. 
Under Howard” was Drake as vice-admiral, and Hawkins as 
rear-admiral. Lord Henry Seymour, with three or four of the 
Queen’s ships and most of the Netherlanders, lay off Calais, to 
watch that Parma made no sudden attempt to throw his army 
across the Channel. For the bulk of the fleet, Plymouth was 
the headquarters. There Howard of Effingham, with Drake 
and Hawkins and Frobisher and Fenner as his chief advisers, 
watched with untiring vigilance for the coming of the great 
Armada of Spain. Conscious of the ill-equipment of his own 
fleet, and its scanty supplies of ammunition, he assailed 
Elizabeth daily with arguments or entreaties for more liberal 
provision. ‘For the love of God, he wrote, ‘let Her Majesty 
care not now for charges” And again,—‘For the love of 
Jesus Christ, 1 implore Your Majesty to awake thoroughly 
and see the villainous treasons round about you.’ And to 
Walsingham,‘ Let Her Majesty trust no more to Judas- 
kisses. Let her defend herself like a noble and mighty 
princess, and trust to her sword and not to their word, and 
then she need not to fear, for her good God will defend her.’ 
All this time the Armada was tossing on the seas. It 
sailed from Lisbop on tile 29th of f May, but after buffeting about 
for three weeks¢ was driven inf” the Bay of Ferrol, by the 
storm.which dréve Howard and Drake back to Plymouth. It 
remained at Ferrol refitting and repairing, until the 22d of July, 
when it set out for the second and last "time on its voyage to 
Dunkirk. Losing on the way, in a south-west gale, four galleys 
and a great galleon, it entered the mouth of the Channel on the 
29th, and next morning was under the lee of Lizard Point. It 
lay out to sea for the night, hoping, on the following day, to 
surprise and crush the English fleet at Plymouth. But it had 
already been sighted, near the Scilly Isles, by a Cornish sea-rover, 
named Fleming, ‘coming along half-moon-wise and full seven 
mile from wing to wing;’ and with true patriotic instinct, he 
immediately crowded on all sail, and hastened to Plymouth 
with the critical intelligence. The tradition runs—Kingsley 
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* has made effective use of it in his ‘Westward Ho!'—that 
Drake and Howard and other rough-bearded sea-cuptains were 
on shore at the-time, playing a game of bowls on the, Hoe. 
Most of the players would at once have returned to their ships, 
but Drake refused to. budge, ‘Let us play out our match, ” 
There will be plenty of time to win the garse and beat the 
Spaniards too.’ 

And now far along the English ceast the signal fires flashed 
the news of the coming foe, and men drew a deep, long breath. 
of relief that the day of suspense was over. During the night 
there was much stir and bustle in Plymouth harbour; but 
before daybreak all was in order, and seven-and-sixty ships 
sailed out into the road. By nine o’clock they had gained the 
open waters of the windy Channel, and six hours later their 
enemy came in sight, presenting a magnificent and unique 
spectacle which profoundly impressed the imaginations of 
all who looked upon it, At first a great cloud seemed to 
hang upon the eastern horizon; but this gradually resolved 
itself into a curved line, like a crescent, of stately vessels—the 
finest in the world; the centre making their appearance first, 
and then the two wings slow-riding over the dark blue plain of 
waters. ‘Ocean,’ says the old chronicler, ‘seemed to groan 
beneath their burthen’ As the day was beginning to fail, 
Howard did nothing to disturb all this pomp and circum- 
stance ; but his resollite attitude convinced the Spaniards that 
they could not enter the Sound without bringing on a general 
engagement, which it was_part of their™-tactics to avoid. 
Unable to ascertain the strength of the Enfish fleet, which 
he seems to have greatly overrated, the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia resolved to make his way to the Isle of Wight, where 
he might find a harbour, or, if he failed in that, to push onward 
to the Hague, and take on board the Prince of Parma and his 
veterans. On their part, Howard and Drake saw clearly that 
a pitched battle with so mighty a force was, for the present, 
to be avoided; they resolved to hang upon the skirts of the 
Spaniards, burning and destroying until, coming within reach 
of Lord Henry Seymour’s squadron, they could undertake a 
joint attack, and place the Armada between two fires. 

Genial and bright was the morning of July 31st—a blue sky 
glowed reflected in a blue, unwrinkled sea—the warm atmosphere 
was stirred and freshened by gentle airs from the west. At nine 
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o’clock, the Armada bearing for the south, Howard hoisted - 
sail and weiyhed anchor. ‘We durst not adventure to put in 
amongst them,’ he afterwards wrote, ‘their fleet being so 
strong ;. but he harassed them at“all points, keeping up a 
“kind of guerilla warfare. The first shot en the English side 
was fired from a swift pinnace, the Defiance. ‘Fire, smoke, 
and echoing cannon, says Speed, ‘began the parley; 
and bullets, most freely. interchanged between them, were 
messengers of each other’s mind.’ The light English vessels, 
scudding to and fro at their pleasure, poured a destructive 
fire into the high-towered, broad-bowed galleons and galliasses, 
and, before the latter could return the fierce salute, sheered off 
to a safe distance. In some respects it was a repetition of the 
tactics by which Themistocles defeated the Persians in the 
day of Greece’s supreme danger. Lord Howard, in his ship, 
the Ark Royal (eight hundred tons),1 swept boldly along the 
entire rear line of the enemy, delivering his broadside into each 
galleon as he passed, knocking spars and rigging about with 
great activity, and then, wearing round, he actually retraced 
the same course. The Spaniards could not repress their alarm 
and annoyance. Here was an enemy they could not touch— 
whose blows they could neither avert nor return. Probably, 
some among them felt that at last they had met with the men 
who would wrest from them the supremacy of the seas; men 
who were as much their superiors in tenacity and patience and 
the higher courage as in nautical skill. While they saw the 
English ships manceuvring witkupaccustomed ease, they knew 
that the Englis. guns fired with wonderful rapidity and accu- 
racy.” A bull might as well try to overtake and pin with its 
horns the terrier that clings pertinaciously to its heels or flank, 
as one of these heavy galleons to run alongside any of the swift 
barks and light brigantines which skimmed the waters like 
things of life! In the tall-towered Rafa, Don Alonzo da Leyva 
was fain to cross the bows of the 4ré Royal. Howard hauled 
to the wind, as if to wait for him, then slipped past with a 
uefiant cheer, and poured his fire into the rolling Sax Matteo, 
shaking it from stem to stern. 

Throughout the sunny summer hours was prolonged this 

1 Drake, as vice-admiral, flew his flag in the Revenge, five hundred tons; 


Hawkins, rear-admiral, in the Victory, eight hundred tons; Frobisher, in the 
Triumph, eleven hundred tons. 
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” strange contest, the Spaniards fighting bravely whenever they 
had the chance, and bearing as best they might the pitiless fire 
of their adversaries. ‘So far as we see,’ said Drake, ‘they 
mean to sell their lives with blows.’ Their shot flew ever the 
low-decked English ships, while the broadsides of the latter © 
battered and riddled the hulls of the colossak Spaniards. By 
three o’clock the hindmost vessels of the Armada had fallen 
into great confusion; and the English, weary with the long 
day’s work, rested, to eat their suppers and say their prayers. 
Howard hastened to send a despatch to the Minister. ‘We 
are at this present, he wrote, ‘otherwise occupied than with 
writing. Sir, the captains in Her Majesty’s ships have behaved 
themselves most bravely and like men hitherto, and I doubt 
not will so continue, to their great commendation. There shall 
nothing be either neglected or unhazarded that may work the 
Spaniard’s overthrow. Sir, he added, in a postscript, ‘for the 
Jove of God and our country let us have, with some speed, some 
great shot sent us of all bigness, for this service will continue 
long, and some powder in it? 

Medina Sidonia, meanwhile, was leading his Armada up 
Channel, the rear being covered by Martinez de Renalde, with 
the squadron of Biscay, which contained the best ships and the 
best seamen. Fair as the day had been, signs of a change of 
weather were noted by the English seamen; the sun went 
down in a sky red with storm, and the sea rolled in from the 
west with a heavy swell. The light English vessels rode the 
billows buoyantly ; but the,@rtat galleons wallowed in the 
trough of the waves, and as they huddled clhse together for 
safety’s sake, some of them came to grief. The Cafztava ran 
foul of the Santa Catalina, and shattered her bowsprit. Im- 
mediately afterwards her foremast fell, and the wreck impeding 
her progress, she drifted seaward, firing a distress gun for 
assistance. The admiral sent a couple of galliasses to take her 
in tow, but owing to the strong sea the cable broke. Boats 
were despatched to bring off her captain and crew, but Don 
Pedro de Valdez refused to abandon his vessel. Until mid- 
night a London privateer clung closely to her side, occasionally 
firing a shot, and sometimes ‘hearing voices, though, amid the 
toar of winds and waves, it was not possible to understand 
what they said. In the morning she surrendered to Drake, 
who, carrying her into Torbay, placed her in charge of the 
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Brixham fishermen, while he himself, with Don Pedro and his - 
officers on foard, rejoined the English fleet. The great sea- 
captain had made a valuable prize, for the Capztana had several 
casks of.‘red Spanish gold’ (valued at fifteen thousand ducats, 
‘in her hold), besides several tons of gunpowder. 

This was nog the sole misadventure experienced by the 
Armada on its second day in English waters. On board the 
Guipuzcoa flagship angry words passed between the captain and 
the gunner, to which the former added blows. Enraged at this 
insult, the gunner, a Dutchman, flung a lighted brand into an 
open powder flask, and then leaped overboard. The explosion 
which followed shattered the main-deck into fragments, and 
hurled aloft a couple of hundred seamen and soldiers, some of 
whom dropped into the water and so perished, while others, 
scorched or mutilated, dead or dying, fell back among the 
wreck. The huge vessel, however, was so strongly built that 
with her tall masts standing, she continued to float. The 
duke-admiral sent boats to save the officers and men, and the 
survivors were taken off ; but it was found impossible to remove 
the wounded, who clung to the rent and battered ship till 
morning, when some fifty scorched Spaniards were rescued by 
the English, and sent ashore. This humanity did not go unre- 
warded, for much booty in money and a quantity of gunpowder 
were discovered; the latter was specially acceptable, as on 
board the English ships, owing to the dangerous parsimony of 
the Queen’s Government, 

During the night the we: ¢ ared, and the morning of 
the rst of Augyst was beautifully fixe and calm, with just 
a gentle ripple on the summer sea, as a light easterly breeze 
passed over it. The Armada was by this time off the chalk 
cliffs of Portland, with Howard and Drake a league or two to 
the westward, drifting with the tide. Of such wind as there was, 
the Spaniards had the advantage ; but Medina Sidonia was too 
prudent to give battle. He endeavoured to reorganise his fleet, 
while he sent to the Prince of Parma an account of his misfor- 
tunes, and begged that pilots acquainted with the English waters 
might be sent to him. ‘In case of the lightest gale,’ he said, 
‘I know not how or where to shelter such large ships as 
ours.” 

On the 2d (Tuesday), the wind still blowing from the east, 
the duke plucked up heart to bear down to engage the English ; 
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- but it was no business of Howard’s to come to close quarters, 
and he speedily run out to sea. A shout of exultg jon spread 
from ship to ship in the Spanish array—the heretics were 
flying! Galleon and galliiss gave chase ; and Don Alonzo de 
Leyva’s squadron surrounded and attacked the London pri- - 
vateers. ‘This was the most furious and bloody skirmish of 
all, in which the Lord Admiral of England continued fighting 
amidst the enemy’s fleet.’ Howard_engaged a great galleon, 
called the Sax Afarcos, and had almost compelled her to sur- 
render, when another galleon came up to her assistance, and 
Howard, having expended all his ammunition, was forced to 
retire. 

By this time all England had been apprised of the arrival 
of the Armada, and from north to south rolled a wave of 
patriotic enthusiasm. Volunteers of all ranks and creeds 
hastened to the scene where two mighty fiects disputed the 
sovereignty of the seas, ‘ Out of all havens of the nation,’ says 
the chronicler, ‘resorted ships and men, for they all, with one 
accord, came flocking thither as unto a set field, where immortal 
fame and glory was to be attained, and faithful service to be 
performed unto their prince and country.’ Percies, and Veres, 
and Cliffords, the descendants of the barons of feudal times, took 
their places by the side of the ‘new men,’ such as the Raleighs 
and the Cecils ; and from Lyme, and Weymouth, and Poole, 
and the Isle of Wight, young lads and gentlemen came stream- 
ing out in every smack or sloop that they could lay hold of, to 
snatch their share of danger ana_glory at Hloward’s side. ‘The 
strength which they werz abic to add was little or nothing ; but 
they brought enthusiasm. They brought to the half-starved 
and neglected crews the sense that the heart of England was 
with them, and transformed every common seaman into a hero. 
On the Tuesday evening after the fight, Medina counted a hun- 
dred sail behind him, and observed, with some uneasiness, that 
the numbers were continually increasing, 

The 3d of August passed without any notable incident. The 
English ships lay about two leagues to westward of the Armada, 
waiting for fresh supplies of amunition. ‘Towards afternoon 
they were obliged to hurry back, and send to every town and 
village that they passed, begging for every ounce, and every 
pound, and every hundredweight of powder that could be pro- 
cured from cottage, hunting-box, and castle?” During this 
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interval Howard consulted with his colleagues as to the best plan 
of future agtion, The result was the distribution of the English 
fleet into five squadrons. The first was to ke under the Lord 
Admiral himself, the second under Drake, the third under Haw- 
’ kins, and the fourth under Frobisher ; the fifth was to be formed 
of Lord HenrysSeymour’s handful of vessels, when they effected 
ajunction. ‘ Out of every squadron small vessels were appointed 
to give the onset and attack the enemy on all sides simultane- 
ously in the dead of night? 

Next day the fighting was renewed with much bitterness. It 
was St James’s Day, sacred to St Iago, the patron saint of 
Spain ; and the Spaniards fought as if, like their forefathers, 
they could see him on his snow-white steed on high, above the 
smoke of battle. Sir George Carew, who had come up in his 
“pinnace, found himself, at five in the morning, ‘in the midst of 
round shot, flying as thick as musket-balls in a skirmish on 
land’ Three of the great galliasses, thrashing the waves with 
three hundred oars a-piece, supported by the galleys, advanced 
to the attack, but were gallantly opposed by the Lord Admiral 
in the Arh Royal, with Lord Thomas Howard in the Lyon, Sir 
R. Southwell in the L/zabeth Jonas, Lord Sheffield in the Bear, 
and Captain Barber in the Victory. Exchanging broadsides 
with each huge ship he passed, Howard made straight for the 
Spanish admiral in the centre ; but his design was perceived by 
Don Oquendo, who interposed his great floating fortress, and 
received from Howard's ship a blow so violent that two soldiers 
in the forecastle were killeyhy the shock. The Avé Royal 
suffered in the collision; her rudde*swas unshipped, and her 
pilot; losing cémmand of her, she drifted to leeward, and was 
surrounded by a swarm of Spaniards eager for her capture. 
Howard lowered his boats, and they towed her round ; her sails 
filled, and the brave barque slid out of the clutches of her 
enemies with such rapidity that, though the swiftest ships of 
Spain pursued her, ‘they seemed in comparison to be still at 
anchor. ; 

For some hours the fight continued, the English having 
not a man killed, and but a few wounded, whereas the 
Spaniards suffered heavily both in killed and wounded, and had 
such bitter experience of the fighting qualities of their adver- 
saries that ‘after that day no galliass would venture to fight’ 
With a cry of despair, the duke-admiral wrote to his sovereign :— 
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‘The enemy pursue me; they fire upon me most days from 
morning till nightfall, but they will not close and giapple. I 
have purposely left ships exposed, to tempt them te board, but 
they decline to do it; and tiere is no remedy, for they ar¢ swift, 
and we are slow!’ Was there ever a more frank confession of 
inferiority ? 

On Friday the Lord Admiral bestowed the oadur of knight- 
hood—then prized so highly, because-so jealously bestowed— 
upon Lord Thomas Howard, Lord Sheffield, Townsend, Haw- 
kins, and Frobisher. Afterwards he sailed for Dover, to get a 
supply of ammunition from the castle; and Medina Sidonia 
availed himself of the opportunity to run for Calais. In the 
evening both fleets dropped anchor in the Calais roads. Howard, 
who had been joined by Lord Henry Seymour's squadron, 
resumed his position seaward of the enemy, and about two 
miles astern ;—there they lay, watching each other, almost 
‘within cannon shot’ of the shore. The English fleet had 
attained its maximum strength, and consisted of about one 
hundred and forty sail ; but it was still inferior to the Armada 
in fighting power. The deficiency, however, was more than 
compensated by the great qualities of its seamen ; by their ardour 
and endurance, by the courage and chivalry of their patriotism, 
their discipline, and their patience. 

Nevertheless, upon the minds of Howard and his admirals, 
it was now very strongly borne that, if the Armada were to be 
beaten, and so beaten as to be incapable of doing further mis- 
chief, the work must be done kefre it” reached Dunkirk, and 
combined with the forces Of the Prince of Parma. The safety 
of England hung upon the prevention of this conibination. - But 
how was this prevention to be effected? How was it possible 
to strike a decisive blow while the Spaniards were massed 
together in such formidable array? ‘Considering their hugeness,’ 
said Sir William Winter, ‘it will not be possible to remove them 
but by a device’ And he, or, as some authorities say, Howard, 
suggested a device, adopting it from the famous Italian engineer 
Gianibelli, who had employed it with fatal success in the defence 
of Antwerp against the Prince of Parma three years before. It 
was approved at a council of war summoned by Howard ; and 
Sir Henry Palmer was sent across to Dover to procure thirty 
boat-laads of faggots, pitch, sulphur, and other combustibles. 
But the wind being unfavourable to his speedy return, Howard 
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and his ¢aptains, in the course of Sunday, got ready eight of 
their oldesy vessels as fire-ships, unloading them of everything 
valuable, avid then filling their holes with every kind of inflam- 
mable material, coating their hulls and rigging with pitch, and 
cramming their guns to the muzzle with bullets, scraps of old 
iron, and other*destructive missiles. At midnight these infernal 
machines were silently towed within -a short distance of the 
Armada, and then allowed to drift down upon it with the tide. 
As they approached the Spanish ships, they suddenly broke out 
into ‘ pyramids of light, flames leaping from ruddy sail to sail, 
flickering on the ropes and forecastles, foremasts, and bowsprits, 
a lurid blaze of conflagration,’ Ah, what a terror seized upon the 
Spaniards, many of whom remembered the destruction effected 
at Antwerp by Gianibelli’s fire-ships! In headlong haste they 
cut or slipped their cables, not delaying to pick them up, and 
fan out to sea—each captain thinking only of the safety of his 
own vessel. The hopes of the English commanders were more 
than realised. They weighed anchor leisurely, and stood after 
the fugitives, Drake, with fifty ships, hanging on their rear, 
while Howard, with the bulk of the fleet, kept nearer Calais, and 
endeavoured to drive ashore or force back upon the fire-ships 
those laggards which had missed their opportunity. ‘God hath 
given us so good a day,’ wrote Drake, ‘in forcing the enemy to 
leeward, as, I hope in God, the Prince of Parma and the Duke 
of Sidonia will not shake hands these few days ; and whereso- 
ever they shall meet, I believe neither of them will greatly rejoice 
of this day’s service. God" tes~Her Majesty, our gracious 
sovereign, and give us all grace to live in His grace. I assure 
your honour this day’s service hath much appalled the enemy,’ 
At daybreak, on Monday the 8th, it was seen that De 
Mongado’s great galliass, the Capitana, lay aground on Calais 
bar, within range of the French batteries. Howard, whose plan 
was ‘to pluck the feathers of the Spaniards one by one,’ sent 
his Iongboat and some other small craft to take her. ‘We 
had a pretty skirmish for half an hour,’ says one of the English- 
men who gallantly assailed the huge vessel with her crew of 
nearly seven hundred men; ‘they seemed safe in their ships, 
while we in our open pinnaces ahd far undér them had nothing 
to shroud and cover us,’ Mongado smiled disdainfully when 
called upon to surrender; but the smile had scarcely passed 
away when a bullet crashed into his brain and he fell dead. 
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The slaves sprang overboard, and, half in panic, half fa pursuit, 
the crew and the soldiers followed. ‘Some swam, s#me waded 
onshore, many were drowred’ The English se tmen easily 
scaled the high bulwarks and plundered. the abandoned vessel, 
on board of which they found fifty thousand ducats. The 
vessel itself was claimed by the governor of Cala‘s and given up 
to him. 

Howard delayed too long, however; over this comparatively 
unimportant capture. Drake, with his usual cool sagacity, had 
detected Medina Sidonia’s intention to return to his position off 
Calais, and resolved not only that he should be thwarted in this 
design, but that he should be driven westward through the 
narrow seas. He saw that the crisis of the struggle had arrived, 
and it was his foresight and determination that turned it in 
favour of England. As the Spaniards afterwards admitted, 
‘toda la gloira se du A Drack’ (all the glory belonged to Drake) 
Supported by Hawkins, Frobisher, Fenner, and others of the 
like daring temper, he bore down upon the Armada while it was 
painfully endeavouring to recover its crescent formation, and 
attacked it with a vehemence which threw the Spaniards into 
great confusion. In their panic-stricken efforts to escape 
many of the huge ships drove against one another and sustained 
injuries which completely disabled them, Some ran out to sea, 
though alarmed by the prospect of the gathering storm. 
Others sought shelter inshore, and incurred imminent danger 
from shallows and sandbanks. But whatever course they took, 
the handy English ships f9Rowet them up persistently. Lord 
Henry Seymour, in the Rainbow, Sir Henry Palmer, in the 
Antelope, and some of their gallant comrades, fell upon the 
larboard wing, despoiled three great galleons, and cannonaded 
every Spaniard within their reach. Sir William Winter, in the 
Vanguard, and a number of barks and armed merchant ships, 
pursued the fugitives and dealt destruction among them. ‘T tell 
you, on the credit of a gentleman,’ writes Winter to Walsingham, 
"that there were five hundred discharges of demi-cannon, 
culverin, and demi-culverin from the Vanguard; and when I 
was farthest off in firing my pieces, I was not out of shot of 
their arquebus, and most time within speech of one another.’ 

For two hours the work of destruction was carried on so 
vigorously that not a ship in the Spanish fleet escaped without 
injury. A great Biscayan galley and a huge galleon sank 
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during the fight. Another great galleon, after a sharp contest, 
was captuyed and carried into “lushing. A third, dismasted 
and shot-riYdled, drove ashore and‘went to pieces near Ostend, 
It was computed that the loss of the Spaniards by gunshot and 
drowning was not less than five thousand. On the other hand, 
no English sp was lost or seriously damaged, and the total of 
killed and wounded was less than a hundred. ‘God,’ writes 
Fenner, ‘hath mightily preserved Her Majesty’s forces within 
the least losses that hath ever been heard of, being within the 
compass of so great volleys of shot, both small and great’ This 
was not wholly the result of the fine seamanship and cool 
courage of the English ; much was due to the incapacity of the 
Spanish commanders, and the panic which seems to have seized 
their crews. But even then it is surprising enough, when we 
remember the startling inequality of force between the two 
combatants. ‘Albeit there were many excellent and warlike 
ships in the English fleet” says Hakluyt, ‘yet scarce there 


assault them; wherefore, using their prerogative of nimble 
steerage, whereby they could turn and wield themselves with 
the wind which way they listed, they came oftentimes very near 
upon the Spaniards, and charged them so sore that now and 
then they were not a pike’s length asunder ; and so, continually 
giving them one broadside after another, they discharged all 
their shot, both great and small, upon them, spending a whole 
day in that violent kino ‘conflict. 

Said Medina Sidonia to Oquends, the ablest of his lieuten-, 
ants, ‘We are‘lost ; what are we to do?’ ‘Let others talk of being 
lost,’ was the reply ; ‘your Excellency has only to order up fresh 
cartridges.’ And had Medina Sidonia possessed the resources 
and resolution of a Drake, much might have been done to have 
retrieved the disaster which the Armada had sustained, 
Oquendo, however, was the only man who had not lost his 
nerve; and in a council of- war all voices but his were 
given for the decision that the Armada should make its way 
back to Spain by the only route open to it,—that is, by the 
North Sea. The great ships were lightened, therefore, of all 
superfluous cargo, and began to run before the wind on a 
northerly course. England’s long Suspense was at an end; she 
could draw her breath freely ; her shores were safe from the 
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imvader’s foot. ‘Never anything pleased me better,’ wrote 
Drake to Walsingham, a a seeing the enemy p with a 
southerly wind to the northwards. I have a goodéeye to the 
Prince of Parma, for, with the grace of God, if we like, I doubt 
not ere it be long so to- handle the matter with the Duke of 
Sidonia as he shall wish himself at St Mary Prt among his 
orange trees,’ 

Lord Seymour, with a squadron of- thirty ships, was left to 
guard the Channel, and keep watch and ward over Dunkirk, 
while the rest of the ficet, with only five days’ rations, and a 
scanty supply of ammunition on board, pursued the fugitive 
Armada of Spain. ‘ Notwithstanding that our powder and shot 
was well near all spent, wrote Howard, ‘we set on a brag 
countenance, and gave them chase.” The English admirals, 
however, were not fully acquainted with the panic-stricken con- 
dition of the Spaniards, nor that they, too, were in great want 
of ammunition. It was only by degrees that they attained to a 
knowledge of the completeness of their victory, as the dead 
bodies of mules and horses, thrown overboard for want of fresh 
water, drifted past them, or the crippled ships dropped behind * 
with broken spars, and the ‘salt ooze’ making its way through 
the wounded seams in their straining sides. In their craven 
fear the more fortunate Spanish ships made no attempt to 
relieve their distressed consorts, but, rolling heavily by, left 
them to founder. 

On Friday morning, being midway between the Firth of 
Forth and the SiGter Racke the Exgush admirals—their pro- 
visions and ammunition Zeing nearly spent, and the men ex- 
hausted with hunger and disease—gave up the chase. They 
rested a day in the Forth, and then sailed southwards, encoun- 
tering, on Sunday, ‘a more violent storm than was ever seen 
before at that time of the year.’ Some of their ships put into 
Harwich, others into Margate Roads, where eventually they all 
assembled, to the number of one hundred and nineteen, with 
eleven thousand one hundred -and twenty sailors and soldiers 
on board. 

The storm did not deal so gently with the Armada, but 
completed, on a terrible scale, the work of destruction begun 
by the English fleet. It raged with a fury which the unwieldy 
and badly-managed galleons and galliasses were unable to 
withstand. Some were wrecked on the shores of Norway, 
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others on, the shores of Scotland, others on the coast of Treland, 
where their crews were massacred by the wild Irish ‘kernes’ 
and ‘gallowglasses.’ No more thn fifty-three shattered ships 
returned to Spain out of one hundred and thirty-two; no more 
than two thousand sailors, soldiers, and-slayes out of thirty 
thousand. Nething was wanting to the dramatic character of 
the catastrophe ; it was one of those blows from. which a nation 
does not recover in a generation. 

‘I sent my ships against men, said Philip of Spain, ‘not 
against the seas ;’ but if the storm and the tempest rwzned the 
Armada, Drake and his brave comrades had already defeated it. 
Not that England, while doing that honour to her seamen which 
their courage and endurance merited, forgot to acknowledge with , 
gratitude the intervention of Providence. .On the medal struck 
in ‘commemoration of ‘ England’s Salamis,’ as the victorious 
struggle with the Armada has been called, were engraved the 
significant words—Aflavit et dissipantur, ‘The'Lord sent His 
wind, and scattered them.’ A solemn public thanksgiving was, 
held at St Paul's, which the Queen attended in state. Well 
might praise and prayer go up from the heart of England when 
the country realised the greatness of the Divine mercy! For 
the victory over the Armada, the deliverance from Spain, the 
dissipation of the Catholic terror, which had so long overclouded 
the hopes of England, was like a resurrection from the dead. 
‘Within as without, the dark sky suddenly cleared. The 
national unity proved stronger than the religious strife.’ 

Nor were the results~of the victory of less importance to 
Europe at large. ‘What Wolsey an¥ Henry had struggled for,’ 
says Mr J. Rt Green, ‘Elizabeth had done. At her ascension, 
England was scarcely reckoned among European powers. The 
wisest statesman looked on her as doomed to fall into the hands 
of France, or to.escape that fate by remaining a dependency 
of Spain. But the national independence had grown with the 
national life. France was no-longer a danger, Scotland was no 
longer a foe. Instead of hanging on the will of Spain, England 
had fronted Spain and conquered her. She now stood on a 
footing of equality with the greatest powers of the world. Her 
military might, indeed, was drawn from the discord which rent 
the peoples about her, and would pass away with its cise. ZBL 
But a new and lasting greatness opened on the sea. She hai Gh € 
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sprung at a bound into a great sea-power.’ 
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+ Philip thanked God that he could easily, if he chose, ‘place 
another fleet upon the seas ;’ and with that sullen pertinacity 
which in him to some extery compensated for the lick of intel- 
lectual vigour, prepared to make good the boasi. Early in 
1589 the Spanish ports again resounded with the clang of 
hammers ; ships were launched, battalions recruked, and it was 
proclaimed to the world that a second Armada would soon issue 
forth to chastise and subjugate the insolent islanders. ‘He 
would persevere,’ said Philip, ‘even if he sold the silver candle- 
sticks which stood on his table.’ Drake once more urged upon 
the Queen his favourite maxim, that it was safer to attack an 
enemy than wait for an enemy to attack you, and represented 
to her the danger of allowing Philip to collect unmolested the 
forces for another attempt at invasion. He offered to lead an 
expedition against Spain. The offer was accepted, and on the 
11th of October, the Queen issued her commission to Sir Fran- 
cis Drake and Sir John Norris, entrusting them with ‘the whole 
charge and direction of an enterprise to invade and destroy the 
powers and forces of all such persons as had, in that past sum- 
mer, with their hostile armadas, sought and attempted the in- 
vasion of the realm of England, and the dominions of the same.’ 
They were instructed, at the same time, to support the'claim of 
a certain Don Antonio to the throne of Portugal, who, on his 
part, undertook that the people should rush to arms on the ap- 
pearance of the English fleet before Lisbon. Drake immedi- 
ately set to work to organise a sufficient fleet, and Norris to 
muster a military contingent. They wcc¥ so much well-directed 
effort that early in March 7589 the expedition was ready to sail. 
The Queen furnished six ships, worth £16,000, butcthe funds for 
fitting them out came from Drake and Norris and their friemds, 
from private adventurers, and the city of London and its princi- 
pal merchants. In all, the fleet numbered upwards of eighty 
sail, carrying three thousand seamen, and as many as eleven 
thousand soldiers, even after allowance has been made for 
numerous desertions caused by the delay in the departure of 
the expedition—a delay partly due to contrary winds, and 
partly to the Queen’s characteristic parsimony and dilatoriness 
in the supply of stores and provisions. 

On Sunday, April 20th, Drake and Norris sailed from Ply- 
mouth, and a swift passage carried them to the Groyne,4vhere 
they landed the army, and began a vigorous siege. The lower 
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town was taken, after a slight resistance, on the 25th: much 
wine and oil was found in it. An attack on the upper town was 
unsuccessful, and as the success of ‘heir movements depended 
on their ceidrity, the two leaders resolved to re-embark their 
* troops. But before this could bg done, it was necessary to dis- 
perse a force-offifteen thousand Spanish infantry, which had been 
pushed forward within five miles of the English position. The 
battle that ensued is thus described by the commanders in 
their despatch to the Queen’s council (May 17th). 

‘ Certain companies of the Flemings being sent abroad forag- 
ing, brought in a prisoner, who, upen his life, assured us that there 
were fifteen thousand soldiers assembled and encamped very 
strongly at Puento de Burgos, about five English miles from us, 
under the conduct and commandment of the Earls of Altomira 
and Andrada. Whereupon, on Tuesday, the 6th of this present, 
we marched towards them with seven thousand soldiers, leaving 
the rest for the guard and the siege of the town, and encounter- 
ing with them, they continued fighting the space of three-quar- 
ters of an hour, and then we forced them to retire to the foot 
of a bridge, whereon not above three could march in rank, and 
was about ten score in length, from whence (although they were 
defended by some fortifications, and had the benefit and succour 
of certain houses and other places adjoining) they were followed 
with our shot and pikes with such courage and firmness as, 
after some few volleys on both sides, they entered the bridge, 
when in the midst, with the push of the pikes, forced to make 
retreat into their trenché>v» the further fort of the bridge, where 
they encamped, which, also (being puxsued), they forsook, and 
betock themsedves to flight, abandoning their weapons, bag and 
baggage, and lost about one thousand in skirmish and pursuit? 

On the roth the fleet sailed towards Lisbon, falling in with 
some store-ships from Plymouth, and with the Swiftsure man- 
of-war, which had on board the young Earl of Essex as a 
volunteer. At Peniche, forty miles from Lisbon, the army 
disembarked, while Drake proceeded to the mouth of the 
Tagus, and seized the fort of Cascaes, together withe sixty 
vessels, chiefly laden with corn, that lay in the harbour. Then 
he waited for Norris and his battalions, who, after a fruitless 
attempt upon Lisbon, in which-they sustained heavy losses, re- 
embark@d. The expedition next sailed for Vigo; but ina gale 
the ships were separated, and many of them crippled. It was 
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seventeen days before they all reached port, and their crews 
were decimated by famine and disease. As a supply of fresh 
provisions was indispensakte, the army, reduced to yvo thousand 
effectives, landed to seize it. The town was take, and with it 
a good store of wine. For miles around the country was swept ~ 
with fire and sword, and after accomplishing this cruelly severe 
work, the two thousand went again on board their ships. The 
fleet then divided—Norris, with most of the merchant ships, 
returned home as quickly as he could ; Drake, with the Queen’s 
ships and the volunteers, put into the Azores with the view of 
procuring some prizes; but in a viclent gale his wave-worn 
vessels and exhausted crews were so severely tried that he 
abandoned his design, and sailed for England. He arrived at 
Plymouth on the 22d of June. . 

Though the expedition had not proved a success, it could 
not rightly be considered a failure. Less injury had been 
inflicted on Spain than its projectors had hoped ; little booty 
had been taken; the loss of life was inconsiderable : but the 
moral gain had been very great. Philip II. had been openly 
defied in his own kingdom; his army had been defeated ; his 
fort of Cascaes compelled to surrender; and the English 
soldiers, after traversing unopposed a large area of Spain, had 
returned home in safety—a brilliant contrast to the misfortunes 
of the ‘Invincible Armada. Sir John Norris, writing to the 
Queen to deprecate her displeasure, remarked that ‘had the 
enemy done as much against the English, they would have 
made bonfires in most parts of ChfStendom. Elizabeth, in 
reply, was graciously cortent to own herself ‘infinitely bound 
to Almighty God for the success it had pleased Mim to give to 
their attempts in Spain and Portugal.’ 


For a few years a blank occurs in our naval history. In 
1595, however, hostilities between England and Spain broke out 
afresh. An English armament drove the Spaniards from Brest, 
and our privateers in every sea and on every shore where flew 
the hated Spanish flag proved their fatal activity. It was under- 

, stood that Spain had resolved on attempting another Armada 3 
and to thwart her designs a fleet was equipped for the protec- 
tion of the Channel, while another was got ready to attack the 
Spanish settlements in America. To the command of the latter 
was appointed Sir Francis Drake, with the veteran Sir John 
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Hawkins as his vice-admiral. It consisted of six of the Queen’s 
ships, and about twenty-one private adventurers, and carried a 
considerahlg military force, under S r Thomas Baskerville. Of 
seamen and ¥oldiers the aggregate was about two thousand five 
hundred. The immediate object of the expedition was Porto 
Rico, where, it was understood, the Spanish authorities had 
been accumulating a considerable treasure, and that one of the 
ships of the Plata or West Indian fleet was lying. 

Drake and Hawkins sailed from Plymouth on the 28th of 
August, and steered for the Canary Archipelago, where they 
attempted the reduction of Grand Canary, the largest of the 
islands, but found the disembarkation of the troops rendered 
too hazardous by the heavy surf. Near Martinico, Drake, with 
four or five ships, constituting the van, was separated from the 
main body of the fleet by a terrible gale ; but all reassembled 
at Guadaloupe on the 29th of September. Next day, however, 
a straggling bark, the Francis, was captured by five Spanish 
ships, a misadventure at which the octogenarian Hawkins fell 
“extreme sick’ The bark itself was of little importance ; but 
its crew fell into the hands of the Spaniards, and, being cruelly 
tortured, made known the object of the expedition. Off the 
eastern end of Porto Rico Hawkins died, partly of a broken 
heart and partly from the unhealthy climate, which prostrated a 
large number of the men. He was succeeded as second in com- 
mand by Sir Thomas Baskerville; and on the same day, the 
12th of November, the fleet dropped anchor about ten miles to 
the west of San Juan d& Porto Rico, exchanging a sharp fire 
with the Spanish batteries, The Engiish ships received twenty- 
eight great shet, of which the last struck the admirals through 
the mizzen, while ‘the last but one struck through her quarter 
into the steerage, the general being then at supper, and struck 
the stool from under him, but hurt him not’ The splinters, 
however, wounded some of his guests, and two of them, Sir 
Nicholas Clyford and Master (Brute) Browne, so seriously that 
they died of their injuries. Browne was an old friend and com- 
panion of Drake, who, as he breathed his last, exclaimed, ‘Oh, 
dear Brute, I will grieve for thee, but now is no time for me to 
let down my spirits !’ 7 

On the following morning fhe fleet took up a westerly posi- 
tion, and at nightfall twenty-five pinnaces and shallops were 
ordered to attack. The Spaniards, however, had been put on 
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their guard, and every point of defence was greatly strengthened. 
The great galleon had been sunk at the mouth of the harbour, 
her precious cargo having previously been conveyed ashore. 
The entrance was further protected by a floating om of masts 
and spars, and within the breakwater were moored five large - 
fighting ships. As the English flotilla advancedgit was received 
with a heavy fire; but it pushed into the harbour, burnt the five 
ships and a larger one of nine hundred tons, and destroyed their 
cargoes of oil, silk, and wine before it was forced to retreat by 
the crushing cannonade opened upon it from every side. 

Crossing to the Carribean shore, Drake took the town of La 
Hacha, but allowed its inhabitants to ransom it for the sum of 
34,000 ducats. No ransom being forthcoming for the town of 
Rancheria, it was burned to the ground, and several towns and 
villages along the coast met with a similar fate. The rich town 
of Nombre de Dios offered but a slight resistance to the famous 
English captain. It was also given up to the flames, along with 
all the vessels, large and small, in the harbour. In these buc- 
caneering exploits, which yielded after all only an inconsiderable 
return, much valuable time was lost; and, sooth to say, the 
conduct of the expedition was characterised by a vacillation 
and an indecision which would seem to show that Drake was suf- 
fering from physical weakness, or hampered by conditions which 
have never been made known. While at Nombre de Dios he 
placed the troops, seven hundred and fifty in number, under Sir 
Thomas Baskerville, with instructions to cross the isthmus and 
attack and plunder the famous city oPanama. But the Indian 
tribes were unexpectedly, hostile, and harassed the expedition 
with darts and arrows as it wound its way thrqugh the thick 
woods and intricate defiles. The Spaniards, moreover, had had 
ample time to organise a system of defence, and at various 
commanding positions had barred the progress of the English- 
men by the erection of strong forts, which could be captured 
only at considerable cost. The enterprise, in fact, was one 
beyond Baskerville’s capacity, if not beyond his resources ; and 
having lost ninety men and officers, Baskerville abandoned it, 
and returned to Nombre de Dios. 

Drake, already depressed and enfeebled by ill health and 
misfortunes, could not stand up against this last and most 
ignominious failure. It seems to have been the proximate 
cause of his death, 
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*On the 15th of January (1590), says the chronicler, ‘he 
began to keep his cabin, and complain of'a scouring or flux. 
On the 23dythe fleet set sail, and stood up again for Porto 
Bello, which \s but three leagues to the westward of Nombre de 
Dios. 

‘On the 28th, at four of the clock in the morning, our general, 
Sir Francis Drake, departed this life. . . . He used some 
speeches at, or a little before, his death, rising and apparelling 
himself, but, being brought to bed again, within one hour died.’ 

Off Porto Bello the body of the famous captain—greatest of 
English sea-kings, and-first of English circumnavigators—was 
committed to the deep with all fitting honours. 


‘The waves became his winding-sheet, the waters were his tomb ; 
But for his fame the ocean-sea was not sufficient room.’ 


Here we must stop to say something about the greatest 
seaman of his time—we had almost said the greatest seaman 
of all time, and we are not sure that the title is not fairly due to 
him—Sir Francis Drake. With Drake begins the naval fame 
of England. It was he who taught her mariners that instinct 
of adventure, that spirit of daring, that calm and resolute 
courage, that readiness of resource, which have distinguished 
them for three hundred glorious years on sea and shore. The 
traditions of our navy begin with this remarkable man, who 
attempted and succeeded in every branch or variety of maritime 
enterprise—as bold an explorer as Cook, as consummate a sea- 
man as Rodney, and as renowned a commander and chief of 
men as Nelson. 

He was bern at Tavistock, in Devonshire, in 1541, and by 
blood was connected with the Hawkinses, the celebrated sea- 
men of Plymouth. At an early age he was apprenticed to the 
master and owner of a small coaster, who, on his death, 
bequeathed it to him. Drake was then about twenty-three— 
a shrewd, far-seeing, fine-tempered young man, who combined 
the most dauntless courage with a singularly discreet judgment, 
and was fully determined to make his way in the world. At 
first he met with a check, which helped, perhaps, to strengthen 
his natural prudence; for, accompanying Captain John Haw- 
kins, in 1567, on that freebooting expedition in the Spanish 
Main, which we have already described, he nearly lost his ship 

1See ante, p. 56. 
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and his life in a fierce battle with the Spaniards in the harbour 
of San Juan d’'Ulloa, and returned to England much poorer than 
he left it. The hatred to. Spain, which he shared with all Pro- 
testant Englishmen, was deepened and intensifie# by this per- 
sonal experience ; and when he found thathe could obtain no ° 
compensation from the Spanish Government fof his losses, he 
resolved to reimburse himself with his own hand. It is said 
that, to satisfy his conscience, he consulted a divine. ‘What,’ 
said he, ‘may I lawfully do under the circumstances?’ Un- 
doubtedly,’ was the answer, ‘you may lawfully recover from 
the King of Spain, and repair your losses upon him whenever 
you can,’ 

Drake entered upon the business with due deliberation. To 
acquaint himself with the position and strength of the Spanish 
settlements in America, he made a couple of voyages, in 1570 
and 1571, by which ‘he got such certain notice of the persons 
and places arrived at as he thought requisite.’ Then, with a 

. couple of small barks, the Pascha, of seventy tons, and the 
Swan, of twenty-five tons, the latter under the command of his 
brother John, and a force of seventy-three men and boys—-the 
oldest man being fifty, and all the rest under thirty years of 
age—he sallied forth, in 1572, to make war upon Spain in the 
New World. 

‘Drake sailed from Plymouth on the 24th of May. He was 
at this time in the very prime of manhood. Of middle height, 
with crisp brown hair, and a broad, high forehead ; grey, steady 
eyes, unusually long ; small ears, set close to his head; with 
stern mouth and divided chin, partly concealed by a thick 
moustache and short curling beard. ' 

The first exploit which showed the daring temper of the 
man was his attack upon Nombre de Dios, a Spanish colony in 
the Gulf of Darien, This was on the 23d of July. Thereafter 
he hovered about the Spanish shores, capturing some merchant 
ships and a great galleon, until, having lost twenty-eight of 
his men by battle and disease, he resolved on crossing the 
Isthmus of Panama, to have a look at the Pacific coast. He 
started on the 3d of February 1593, with sixteen of his crew 
and fifty friendly Indians ; attacked on the way and plundered 
the town of Santa Cruz; and in eight days reached a high and 
wooded hill, ascending to the summit of which, he saw spread 
out before him—a waste of shining waters—the mighty Pacific. 
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First of Englishmen was he to look upon that great ocean. 

which Spain claimed as her own ; and falling down upon his 

knees, ‘he implored the divine assistance that he might, at 

some time or*pther, sail thither, and make a perfect discovery of 
‘the same? | 

He pushed “forward until he came in sight of the opulent 
city of Panama, and having seen all that he wished to see, set 
out on his return. He regained his ship in safety, after some 
hair-breadth escapes by Jand and water, and departed immedi- 
ately for England, arriving at Plymouth on Sunday morning, 
the gth of August. At the news of the bold sea captain’s return, 
the congregation in the parish church turned their backs upon 
the preacher, and hastened to the shore to bid him welcome— 
a welcome afterwards repeated by Elizabeth and her court. As 
for Drake, neither the popular nor the royal favour disturbed 
him; and he set to work to carry out the daring project con- 

- ceived by him as he stood on ‘a peak in Darien,’—a voyage to 
that Pacific which Spain had hitherto monopolised. Five 
years passed away before he could realise his dream ; five years 
of preparation and effort, for he had to persevere against 
intrigues at court, and to undergo much labour and humilia- 
tion before he could obtain the Queen’s sanction. But his 
marvellous tenacity of purpose finally prevailed. Elizabeth 
at length authorised the expedition, and agreed to: defray 
a portion of its expenses, while in one of her kingly moods—— 
those moods which made her statesmen and warriors forgive 
her too frequent vacillations and meannesses, she presented 
him with a sword, saying,—‘ We do account that he which 
striketh at thea, Drake, striketh at us. 

It was late in the autumn of 1577, before the great expedition, 
which more than anything else was to direct the energies of 
England into the channels of commercial and maritime enter- 
prise, and lay the foundation of her naval power, was ready for 
departure. It consisted of five ships only,—the Pe/ican (after- 
wards rechristened by Drake as the Golden Hind, in allusion to 
the badge of his patron, Sir Christopher Hatton), a ship of one 
hundred tons, commanded by Drake himself; the Eézabeth, 
a bark of fifty tons ; the Afarigeld, of thirty tons; the Swaz, 
a fly-boat of thirty tons; and the Christopher, a pinnace of 
fifteen tons. The largest of these vessels was no larger than 
the smallest of our modern Channel schooners, and their crews 
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umbered in all not more than one hundred and sixty-four 
officers, soldiers, and sailors. Such was the force with which 
England was to dp battle against Spain in the New World! 

There were traitors’at Elizabeth’s court whf revealed to 
Mendoza, the Spanish ambassador, the secret 4m of Drake's * 
expedition. He wrote to the Madrid Goverrfnent that they 
might duly warn the Viceroy of Peru, and direct him ‘to sink 
every vessel that he should meet, with every living thing on 
board ;’ for, he said, if any mercy or indulgence were shown, 
‘the Indies would have no more peace.’ Happily for Drake, 
King Philip’s cabinet neglected their ambassador’s advice, and 
the Spanish authorities in America were allowed to be taken by 
surprise. 

Drake, after a false start, finally sailed from Plymouth on 
the 13th of December. On the 15th of February 1578, he 
crossed the Equator, and on the sth of April, arrived off the 
shores of Brazil, about two hundred miles to the north of the 
Rio de la Plata. Keeping southward, he put into Port St 
Julian, on the Patagonian coast, where an incident occurred, 
the true character of which all impartial writers confess to be 
inexplicable. A gentleman volunteer, and an old friend of 
Drake, named Thomas Doughty, was charged with conspiring 
to mutiny, tried by an irregular kind of court-martial, found 
guilty, and executed on the spot, Not the least strange cir- 
cumstance in the transaction was that, before his death, he 
partook of the sacrament with Drake ; ‘which being done, and 
the place of execution made ready, he, having embraced our 
general, and taken his leave of all the company, with prayers 
for the Queen’s majesty and our realm, in quiet rest latd his 
head to the block, where he ended his life.” 

On the 20th, Drake entered Magellan’s Strait, being the 
first to pass through it after its discoverer. On the 6th of 
September he sailed out into the open sea—the great Pacific, 
which, however, belied its name, for a succession of violent 
storms drove him and his companions back past Cape Horn, 
On this, the extreme point of the South American continent, 
Drake landed, and thereafter was able to boast, as he fre- 
quently did, that he had stood upon more southern land than 
any man alive. 

On the 3oth, he resumed a northerly course, and proceeded 
to the rendezvous which he had appointed for his scattered 
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squadron in the latitude of Valparaiso. None of the ships 
rejoined him; but, nothing daunted, he went forward on his 
daring enterprise alone. At Tarapaca some Spaniards were 
discovered ageep, with a pile of bars of silver, worth about four 

+ thousand aoc by their side. Drake carried off the bullion, 
but did no harm to its slumbering custodians. ‘It was,’ says 
Froude, ‘as when men set foot for the first time on some shore 
where the forms of their xace have never before been seen, and 
the animals came fearlessly round them, and the birds fed upon 
their hands, ignorant as yet of the deadly nature of the beings 
in whom they trust so rashly. The colonists of the New World, 
when they saw a sail approaching, knew no misgiving, and 
never dreamt that it would be other than a friend. The silver 
bars lay piled at the Tarapaca pier; by their side the weary 
labourers, who had brought them from the mines, were peace- 
fully sleeping, or if they heard the clash of the moving metal, 
supposed that their comrades had arrived for their lading. 
There was no gratuitous cruelty in Drake; he was come for 
the treasure of Peru, and beyond seizing his plunder he did not 
care to injure the people. As the Jast bars were being stowed 
away in his boats, a train of Hamas appeared, bringing from 
the hills a second freight, as rich as the first, This, too, was 
transferred to the Pelican, Four hundred, thousand ducats? 
worth of silver were taken in the forenoon.’ 

. A morning-walk which must greatly have inspirited Drake 
and his followers! On the 13th of February he arrived at 
Callao, the port of Lima, where ‘the masters and merchants 

+ were most secure, having never been assaulted by enemies,’ 
and slipping ingo the harbour by night, he plundered seventeen 
ships which were lying there at anchor, without discharging an 
arrow or firing an arquebus. He then went in pursuit of a great 
galleon, the Cacafuego—‘the great glory of the Southern Sea? 
—which, with a valuable cargo, had recently left for Panama. 
He overtook her on the 25th, when within two days’ sail of that 
farfamed city. As she was several miles ahead of the Golden 
Hind, it was necessary not to alarm her commander, lest he 
should run in shore under the wind, and escape. The day was 
still young, and Drake did not wish to come up with her until 
dusk ; but the Golden Hind was much the swifter, and there- 
fore, to reduce her speed, lest the Spaniard should grow sus- 
Picious, he filled his empty wine-casks with water and towed 
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them astern. Meanwhile’ the chase, glad of company on a 
lonely voyage, and naturally supposing the distant’ vessel to 
belong to her own nation, hauled on the wind and waited for 
her. At sunset, when both ships were invisible fyom the land, 
Drake hoisted in the water-casks ; and the Goj,/en Hind, re- > 
covering her usual sailing trim, soon came up with the Caca- 
Juego, and summoned her to surrender. Her captain was 
too astonished to reply; whereupon Drake opened his ports, 
and with his first broadside brought down the galleon’s main- 
“mast, while a stream of arrows swept the deck and wounded the 
Don himself. The Englishmen promptly boarded, and in a few 
minutes the Cacafuego had changed masters. A vast treasure 
was found on board of her ; the exact amount was never known, 
remaining a secret between Drake and the Queen ; but public 
acknowledgment was made of upwards of twenty-six tons of 
silver bullion, thirteen chests of coined silver,-and almost a 
hundredweight of gold. But there was also a very large 
quantity of precious stones. 

With all this wealth on board, Drake did not care to run 
the hazard of attacking any of the larger Spanish settlements— 
especially as his fighting strength was reduced to about fifty 
veterans—and he resolved to return to England. By what 
route? Magellan’s Strait would probably be watched by the 
Spanish warships. He might cross the Pacific, and return by 
China and the Cape of Good Hope ; but a more glorious course 
presented itself. A Spaniard had discovered a southern pas- 
sage between the two great oceans —the Atlantic and the 
Pacific : why should not England discover a northerly passage? 
The idea fired Drake’s quick imagination ; and he resolved to 
sail, if possible, round the northern end of the great continent, 
and so return to England. 

After discovering Vancouver's Island and San Francisco, 
and running along the Californian coast, he got into the cold 
latitudes, when a sudden and great discouragement seized upon 
the minds of his men, compelling him to abandon his intended 
course. He then decided to return to England in Magellan’s 
track, crossing the Pacific to the Spice Islands, and thence to 
the Cape of Good Hope. Before adventuring upon this long 
ocean voyage, he put into the bay of San Francisco to refit his 
ship, and collect supplies of provisions. Amicable relations 
were soon established between the natives and their visitors. 
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Upon Drake the aborigines seemed to have looked with 4s 
much admiring wonder as Caliban bestowed upon Stephano 
and Trinculo, They held a grand ‘function’ in his honour, 
which he chase to interpret as a formal surrender of California, 
with all its treasures, to the crown of England. Their Azvh, or 
king, placed ‘on his head a cap of feathered network, hung 
chains round his neck, joyfully singing a song, and addressing 
him as Aioh,; while the.natives, on their part, contributed ‘a 
song and dance of triumph, because they were not only visited 
of the gods, but that the great and chief god was now become 
thetr god, their king and patron, and themselves were become 
the only happy and blessed people in the world !’ 

To the territory of which he had thus received possession 
Drake gave the name of New Albion. He bade farewell to its 
mild and inoffensive people on the 23d of July, and entered 
upon that long voyage round the world which exhibited the high 
qualities of his seamanship in the strongest possible light. For 
sixty-eight days the Golden Hind traversed a boundless, shore- 
less ocean—a bright and apparently unconfined expanse of 
shining waters—seeing no land until, on the 30th of September, 
he came in sight of the archipelago which he branded as the 
‘Islands of Thieves, now identified by geographers with the 
Pelew Islands. On the 16th of October the Philippines loomed 
above the horizon ; on the 2d of November he arrived at the 
fair and fertile Moluccas. The Sultan of Ternate invited Drake 
thither, and received him with a striking display of pomp and 
circumstance. When he paid a visit to the Golden Hind, ‘he 
was preceded by four great and large canoes, in every one 
whereof were certain of his greatest statesmen that were about 
him, attired in white linen of cloth of Calicut, having over their 
heads, from the one end of the canoe to the other, a covering 
of their perfumed mats, borne up with a frame made of reeds 
for the same use, under which every one did sit in his order, 
according to his dignity, divers of whom, being of good age and 
gravity, did make an ancient and fatherly show. There were 
also divers young and comely men attired in white, as were the 
others. The rest were soldiers, which stood in comely order 
round about on both sides; without whom sat the rowers in 
certain galleries, which, being thus on a side all along the 
canoes, did lie off from the side thereof three or four yards, one 
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galleries were the number of fourscore rowers. These rowers 
were furnished with warlike munitions, every man, for the most 
part, having his sword and’ target, with his dagger, besides 
other weapons, as lances, culivees, darts, bows and arrows; 
also every canoe had a smail cast cannon, mountell at the least 
one full yard, upon a stock set upright.’ ¥ 

With this splendid potentate Drake, in Queen Elizabeth's 
name, concluded a treaty for trade and-mutual protection ; and 
having on board a large supply of cloves, the first conveyed in 
an English vessel, he sailed from Ternate on the 9th of Novem- 
ber. Four weeks he spent at a small island off the east end of 
Celebes, repairing his ship and resting and refreshing his men, 
before they undertook the long stretch of sea between them and 
England. He began this final stage of his voyage on the roth 
of December, and, narrowly escaping shipwreck off the Java 
coast (January 9th, 1580), ran through the Strait of Sunda into 
the Indian Ocean, doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and beat 
up along the African coast to Sierra Leone, where, on the 22d 
of July, he stopped to take in fresh water. At length, on the 
21st of September, ‘which was Monday in the just and ordinary 
reckoning of those that had stayed at home, but in our computa- 
tion was the Lord’s Day or Sunday,’ he dropped anchor in Ply- 
mouth Harbour—the happy conclusion of a remarkable voyage. 

Never were the good folk of Plymouth stirred into such. 
enthusiasm as by the arrival of Drake and his fellow-rovers ! 
The mayor and corporation, in their robes of state, received 
them when they landed, while the bells of St Andrew’s Church 
flung out a jubilant peal upon the air. Next day Drake paid a 
visit to his birthplace ; but after a week or two of festivity he 
rejoined the Golden Hind and sailed for Deptford. Everywhere 
his countrymen greeted him with admiration, and rejoiced in 
the glory which he had cast upon the English name. Was he 
not the first sea captain who had completed the circumnaviga- 
tion of the globe? for Magellan died on the voyage home. Had 
he not defeated and humiliated the Spaniards, plundered their 
towns and argosies, and carried the Red Cross of St George 
into the far Pacific? The Queen, however, with her statesmen 
and courtiers, were at first compelled, by political considera- 


tions, to treat the bold adventurer with a show of displeasure ; 
nor was it easv. while Enoland and Cnuatn x. 
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-colonies.of Spain. The hostility between the two countries, it 
is true, was daily increasing in depth and strength of feeling ; 
war was the inevitable issue ; but Elizabeth’ as yet was neither 
prepared fox it, nor desired it. She took refuge, therefore, in 
her usual teiaporising and double-dealing policy. Publicly she 
caused it to be believed that she would disgrace and chastise 
‘the master-thief’ of the unknown world; secretly she con- 
veyed to him assurances of her favour ; and while ordering the 
treasure he had brought home to be removed to the Tower for 
safe keeping, permitted him to retain in his own hands ten 
thousand pounds’ worth. After awhile, as the clouds on the 
political horizon cleared, and she felt her position securer, she 
abandoned the sham indignation, which had not for one moment 
imposed upon King Philip II., and lavished rewards on her 
brilliant seaman. On the 4th of April 1581 she went down to 
Deptford, dined with him on board the Golden Hind, and 
bestowed upon him the dignity of knighthood. 

Such was the adventurous and fortunate course of the man 
who, at the critical turning-point of the long contention with 


Spain, stepped into the foremost place, and guided the efforts 
of England to victory. 








CHAPTER III. 


EPISODES. 
1. The Story of the ‘ Revenge? 


E check the current of our narrative for awhile, in 
4} order to linger over two or three episodes which show 
of what stuff the English seaman was made ‘in 
the times of great Elizabeth, 

Devonshire was then the rich nursery of naval heroes and 
gentlemen-adventurers, among whom none were more con- 
spicuous than the Greenfields or Grenvilles of Stour and Bide- 
ford, and among those the most celebrated was the illustrious 
Sir Richard. His life was one long series of daring adventures, 
in all of which he exhibited the same leading qualities—a 
tenacious resolution, a wild, fierce temper, and a_ brilliant 
courage. A strong-featured, dark-complexioned man, with 
firm close lips, square chin, and eyes that shot quick stern 
glances beneath overhanging brows ; no one could look at him 
without seeing that he was cast in an heroic mould.’ He ruled 
his men with a hand of iron, while he confronted his enemies 
with a soul of adamant. His religious and political convictions 
were those of the bulk of his countrymen, but they partook of 
the strength of his character. He hated the Spaniards with a 
twofold hatred, not only because they were the enemies of his 
country, but of his religion, and he believed with a proud be- 
lief that the English in battle could give formidable odds to any 
adversary. 

It is not our purpose, however, to give a detailed account of 
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his career ; we shall confine ourselves to its romantic closing 
scene—the pathetic, tragical end of a stirring drama. 


In, the English fleet, under Lord Thomas Howard, which 
lay off the Avores on the last day of August 1591, the flag of 
Sir Richard Grenville, as second in command, flew front the 
mast-head of the Revenge.’ The admiral himself was on board 
the Defiance; and the fitet also included the Bonaventure, Cap- 
tain Cross; the Lion, Captain George Fenner ; the Foresight, 
Captain George Vavasour; and the Crane, Captain Daffield. 
There was also a small bark called the Raleigh, six London 
‘victuallers,’ or provision-ships, and two or three pinnaces. 

After a six months’ cruise, Lord Thomas Howard had put 
into Flores, one of the Azores group, in order to a supplies 
of wood and water, . 

Some of the ships’ crews were on shore, busily collecting 
these necessaries, when an English trader brought intelligence 
of the unexpected approach of a great Spanish fleet, numbering 
fifty-three vessels of the largest size. Those were not the days 
when English seamen took to ‘counting heads’ If an enemy 
appeared, they usually sprang at his throat, without pausing to 
measure him by any prudent arithmetical standard. But fifty- 
three against six was a disproportion which not even a Howard 
could ignore. He had to bear in mind, also, that his crews 
were sorely weakened by sickness, so that on board the Re- 
venge ninety men were disabled, while the Bonaventure 
was so grievously undermanned that she was with difficulty 
‘manceuvred. Under such circumstances, it would have been 
irreparable temerity to have offered battle to the Spaniards, 
and the only course open to the English admiral was retreat. 
He made haste, therefore, to recall his water-parties. The 
Raleigh was sunk, and her crew of twenty men put on board the 
Bonaventure. Then, without delay, the English vessels slipped 
their cables, and stood out to sea. 

All but the Revenge, which waited for those of her crew 
who, having wandered too far inland, were slow in obeying the 
signal of recall. A last she, too, quitted the harbour ; though 
being compelled, after all, to abandon some of her stragglers, 
her complement was reduced to about one hundred fighting 
men. Lord Thomas Howard and his captains, by their greater 
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speed, had secured the advantage of the wind; and their ships 
being faster sailers than the lumbering Spanish galleons, had got 
out of danger. No such good fortune attended the Revenge; 
and as she was soon in imminent danger of being surrounded 
by the swarm of her enemies, the master urged S'r Richard ‘to 
cut his mainsail and cast about, and trust to the sailing of his 
ship.’ “With a kind of hopeless heroism—a desperate chivalry 
which defies all ordinary standards of-judgment—Sir Richard 
‘utterly refused? says Sir Walter Raleigh, ‘to turn from his 
enemies, alleging that he would rather choose to die than to 
dishonour himself, his country, and Her Majesty’s ship, persuad- 
ing his company that he would pass through the two squadrons’ 
~-the two divisions of the Spanish fleet—‘in despite of them, 
and enforce those of Seville to give him way, which he per- 
formed upon divers of the foremost, who, as mariners term 
it, sprang their luff, and fell under the lee of the Revenge. But 
the other course,’ says Raleigh, ‘had been the better, and 
might well have been answered in so great an impossibility of 
prevailing’ 

Straight into the heart of the Spanish fleet went Grenville, 
falling upon the foremost with such fury that they were com- 
pletely cowed, and, luffing, fell under his lee. So long as the 
wind served him, he was able, by skilful manceuvring, to elude 
any direct attack from his huge antagonists ; but, about three 
o'clock in the afternoon, a great ship, with three tiers of guns, 
the San Felipe, which was to windward, bore down upon him, and 
took the wind out of his sails, so that he lay helpless. Observ- 
ing this, another huge galleon, the Admiral of Biscay’s ship, 
luffed up on the other side, and crashed her breadsides into 
him, followed by four others, two on the larboard, and two on 
the starboard, so that the Revenge was simultaneously assailed 
by six of the largest war-ships in the world. 

At this juncture, one of the London victuallers, the George 
North of London, seems to have made her appearance, though 
one can hardly imagine what possible circumstances brought 
her into the unequal action. She had already received several 
shots, when her master desired Sir Richard’s orders, and to 
know if he could assist him. Sir Richard generously bade the 
gallant master-mariner make haste to save himself and his 
ship, since they would be of no service in sucha contest as he 
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Through the soft autumnal night raged the bitter battle. 
The San Felipe suffered so much from the cross-bar shot of the 
Revenge that she fell off, and soon afterwards, it is said, went 
down with all on board. Two other galleons were sunk—such 
was the steady force of the fire of the Revenge; but as fast as 
one enemy was driven off, another took her place, and the 
final issue of the struggle could not long be doubtful. 

‘Fifteen naval armdadas, says Raleigh, ‘were brilliantly 
repulsed by this one English ship, which received, in the 
course of the unequal action, eight hundred shot of great 
artillery, besides many assaults and entries.’ An hour before 
midnight a shot struck Sir Richard in the side. He refused to 
go below; but, while the surgeon was dressing the wound, 
received another in his head, the surgeon being killed beside 
him, At daybreak, the Spaniards, having suffered very gravely, 
drew off, and a pause ensued in the desperate contention, As 
the light of morn spread over the eastern skies, the officers of 
the Xevenge could measure the extent of their losses. Scarcely a 
man had escaped without a wound. The deck ran with blood. 
The dead lay thick by the guns which they had handled so well. 
‘As the light grew more, by so much more, says Raleigh, 
‘grew our discomfort. For none appeared in sight but enemies, 
save one little ship called the Pr/grim, commanded by Jacob 
Whiddon, who hovered all night to see the success ; but, in the 
morning, bearing up with the Revenge, was hunted like a hare 
amongst many ravenous hounds, but escaped!’ 

The chief trouble on board the Revenge was that all the 
powder was spent; while, in repulsing the enemy’s various 
attempts to bqard, the pikes had been broken. It was equally 
impossible to fight or manceuvre the shattered, dismasted, leak- 
ing, shot-torn wreck ; the end had come. What! Must they 
then haul down the Red Cross? ‘Never, said Sir Richard, 
as he lay faint and exhausted with loss of blood; ‘never!’ But 
there were six feet of water in the hold, and the bulwarks were 
shot away; nothing was left overhead that.could avail either 
for flight or battle ; the end had come. Must they surrender to 
the Spaniards? Heaven forefend! Sir Richard sent for the 
™master-gunner, a man of his own resolute temper, and bade him 


«scuttle the Revenge where she lay, that England might proudly 


see how, after so many hours of desperate fighting, and with so 
great an armament, the Spaniards had been unable to capture 
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a single English ship. ‘Yield yourselves to the mercy of God,’ 
he said, to the smoke-grimed veterans who stood around him, 
‘rather than to that of man, and sully not the glory of your nation 
in order to prolong your life for a few miserable hours or days.’ 

The master-gunner was anxious to obey. Sir Richard’s 
orders; but others, who were not, like Sir Richard, mortally 
wounded, and thought they had done enough for their own 
honour and for England’s glory, strongly disputed them. They 
reminded him that the many brave men on board, still living, 
might do their Queen and country acceptable service hereafter. 
And when they found the master-gunner intent on killing him- 
self or wrecking the vessel, they took away his sword, and 
locked him in the cabin. The master of the Revenge then 
boarded the Spanish flag-ship, and offered to surrender on con- 
dition that their lives were spared, and that they were sent back 
to England, the common seamen free, and the officers on pay- 
ment of reasonable ransom. The Spanish admiral, Don Alfonzo 
Bazan, had in him enough of the old Castilian chivalry to be 
able to appreciate the heroism of his enemy; he acceded at 
once to these terms, sent his boats to bring off the wounded, 
and took possession of the Revenge. In a courteous message 
to Sir Richard, he entreated him to leave the shattered ship, 

‘and come on board his own vessel, where his wounds could 
receive fitting attention, Conscious that the sands of the hour+ 
glass were rapidly running out, he replied, that the Spanish 
admiral might do with his body as he would, for he esteemed 
it not. Accordingly, the Spaniards removed him, exercising 
the tenderest and most sympathetic care, and not concealing 
their generous admiration of the dying hero, whose heroic courage 
had subdued in their minds the antipathies of race and creed. 
He fainted as he was lowered into the boat; but, on reviving, 
requested the few faithful friends who stood beside him to pray 
for his soul. 

On board the flag-ship he was treated with deferential 
courtesy. No kindness, however, could do more than alleviate 
his pains ; and on the third day he died of his wounds,—almost 
with his last breath cursing the traitors and dogs who had not 
stayed like himself to fight the Queen’s enemies. At all events, 
he had done, as he said, his duty, and he looked for everlasting 
fame. 
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lost nearly.a thousand men, besides two ships which were sunk, 
* and two which were run ashore to save their crews. 


The question has not unfrequently been put: Was Sir 
Richard’s example one to be followed? Or, we may say, Was 
it indeed his duty to sacrifice himself and his crew in a hopeless 
contest? The answer we would suggest is as follows: The 
heroic intrepidity, or call it if you like, the desperate, reckless 
valour, which has surrounded Sir Richard with such a halo of 
fame, is the quality on which we found our naval supremacy : it 
won Santa Cruz and Cape St Vincent, and the Nile and Trafal- 
gar. Considered by itself, this grand battle ‘ off the Azores’ was 
a failure, for Grenville and his ship were captured after all. But, 
then, what does not England owe to it? Who can estimate the 
extent to which it has fired the hearts of our seamen, kindled in 
them a flame of self-sacrificing devotion? How far may it not 
have helped to raise the standard of duty which our naval ser- 
vice has loved to recognise? Admiral Byng was .a brave man, 
but he lost his honour though he saved his fleet. Grenville lost 
his ship, and saved his honour. Which example would you 
rather put before the youth of England? : Even from a com- 
mercial point of view Grenville’s daring—desperation if you will 
—has paid better than Byng’s prudence. By the impulse it has 
given to the courage of our race, it has done much to save our 
shores from the invader’s insults—to extend our empire—to raise 
the glory of our flag ; while half-a-dozen prudences, like that.of 
Byng, would have swept away our naval supremacy, and, asa 
necessary consequence, endangered our colonies and depen- 
dencies, and perilously narrowed the limits of our commercial 
enterprise. 

‘The worth of such actions as Grenville’s,’ says a recent 
writer, ‘is not a thing to be decided in a quaver of sensibility or 
a flash of righteous common-sense. The man who wished to 
make the ballads of his country coveted a small matter com- 
pared to what Sir Richard Grenville accomplished. I wonder 
how many people have been inspired by this mad story, and 
how many battles have been actually won for England in the 
spirit thus engendered! It is only with a measure of habitual 
fool-hardiness that you can be sure, in the common run of men, 
of courage on a reasonable occasion. An army, or a fleet, if it is 
not led by Quixotic fancies, will not be led far by terror of the 
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provost-marshal. Nor is it only in the profession of arms that 
such stories may do good to a man. It is over the virtues 
of a curate and tea-party novel that people are abashed into 
high resolutions. It may be because their hearts are crass; 
but to stir.them properly they must have men entering into 
glory with some pomp and circumstance. And that is why the 
stories of our sea-captains, printed, so to speak, in capitals, and 
full of bracing moral influence, are more valuable to England 
than any material benefit in all the books of political economy 
between Westminster and Birmingham. Grenville chewing 
wine-glasses at table,' makes no very pleasant figure ; any more 
than a thousand other artists when they are viewed in the body 

" or met in private life ; but his work of art, his finished tragedy, 
is an eloquent performance; and, I contend, it ought not only 

. to enliven men of the sword as they go into battle, but send 
back merchant-clerks with more heart and spirit to their book- 
keeping by double entry,’ 

This is also the present writer’s opinion. I hold that Sir 
Richard Grenville’s self-sacrifice was a distinct gain to his 
country; and that without such deeds of lofty disregardful 
valour, the aggregate national courage would diminish and the 
spirit of the race decline. 

And such being the conclusion at which I have arrived, I 
find it-in my heart to regret the prudence of Lord Thomas 
Howard in abandoning the Revenge to her fate. 1 could wish 
that he had been guilty of ‘the madness’ of challenging the 
whole Spanish fleet. It is said, indeed, that his crew refused to 
obey him when he proposed to cut his way through the press of 
hostile ships to his vice-admiral’s assistance. But his crew would 
never have disgraced themselves by this mutinous cowardice if 
his had been the iron will and supreme courage of a Gtenville ; 
and if it be indeed the truth that his sailors were willing toleave 
their countrymen to perish, why the necessity of Grenville’s 
heroic example—even within three years or so of the glories of 
England’s Salamis—is painfully apparent. It is pleasant to 
recall that Captain Thomas Vavasour, of the Foresight, was cast 
in a sterner mould, For two hours he kept as near the Revenge 
as the wind permitted ; nor did he retire until in imminent 

1 It is said that in his moods of wild Berserker-like revelry, he would chew and 


swallow wine-glasses, by way of dessert, until she blood flowed from his lacerated 
mouth, 
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danger of being surrounded by the Spanish ships. The other 
English véssels poured occasional broadsides into the crowd of 
galleons, until, under cover of the night, they sailed away into 
safety. 

Some days later the Spanish fleet was overtaken by a terrible 
storm, which dispersed it far and wide over the ocean. The 
Revenge—as if Providence, in honour of her brave captain’s 
spirit, willed that she ‘should not remain a trophy in the 
hands of the Spaniards—was cast away upon the island of St 
Michael, together with fourteen of the Spanish galleons and 
galleys. ‘And thus, says Raleigh, ‘it pleased them to honour 
the burial of that renowned ship, the Revenge, not suffering her 
to perish alone, for the great honour she achieved in her life-° 

. time’ 

Our great living poet has told in glowing verse the pic- 

turesque details of this grand episode of war :— 


‘ And the sun went down, and the stars came out far over the 
. summer Sea, 

But never a moment ceased the fight of the one and the 
fifty-three. 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, their high-built galleons 
came, 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, with her battle-thunder 
and flame ; 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, drew back with her 
dead and her shame. 

For some were sunk, and many were shattered, and so could 
fight us no more— , 

God of Battles! was ever a battle like this in the world 
before 2?’ 


2. The English Colonisation of America. 


FOREMOST among the courtiers, statesmen, poets, and fighting 
men of Elizabeth’s reign was Sir Walter Raleigh—a man of 
brilliant but restless intellect—whose career furnishes as sad 
an illustration of the vanity of human ambition as the sternest 
maralist could desire. Biography, indeed, supplies few more 
pathetic chapters than that which tells the story of his captivity, 
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and death upon the scaffold ; and as in that melancholy grave- 
yard on Tower Hill rests none more distinguished by the gifts 
of nature, so too rest there none more pitifully conspicuous 
as the victim of fortune. He was the ‘ Admirable Crichton’ of 
his time—remarkable for the many-sidedness no less than for the 
force and vitality of his genius, and as accomplished a soldier 
and séaman as he was an astute politician, a graceful courtier, 
and a fine poet. Whatever he did, he did well; did like one 
who had a mastery’over many things; did with all the strenu- 
ousness and vigour of his passionate temperament. ‘A soldier 
from his youth ; at an early period connected with the great 
maritime movements of his time; ever the foremost hater and 
antagonist of Spain, and all its works ; one of the first, if not 
the first, to fully conceive the idea of colonisation, and to attempt 
to realise it, and at the same time taking an active—too active 
—part in the party intrigues and contentions of a court where 
the struggle for place and favour never ceased raging; yet 
amidst all his schemes and enterprises, noble and ignoble, find- 
ing leisure also for other interests and pursuits; capable of a 
keen enjoyment of poetry—himself a poet of a true and genuine 
quality—he is in a singular degree the representative of the 
vigorous versatility of the Elizabethan period.’ His character 
is strangely marked by the most conflicting oppositions; he 
despised the whirl of political intrigue in which he was con- 
stantly involved; no one felt more profoundly than himself 
the worthlessness of the objects of his feverish quest ; his 
imagination rose high above the worldly atmosphere wherein 
he lived and moved and had his being. And so he bade his 
soul say to the court, ‘it glows and shines like rotten wood,’ 
when its applause was the meat and drink of his Gaily life; and 
to men of high ambition that ‘their purpose is ambition, their 
practice only hate, when he himself was playing ambition’s 
reckless game. The truth is, his life and himself were never in 
accord. And, for my part, I have always felt that he ought to 
have founded a state in the Far West; to have become its king 
and ruler; to have laid down the laws for his peéple ; and to 
have made their songs. 

Raleigh belonged to that famous constellation of Devonshire 
worthies which lent such a lustre to the Elizabethan age. He 
was born at Hayes, in the parish of East Budleigh, Devonshire, 
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years old (in 1585) his father sent him to Oriel College, 
Oxford; but his quick temper soon grew impatient of 4 
studious life, and he joined the volunteers who hastened to 
assist Jeanne D’Albret, Queen of Navarre, ‘in the defence of 
the Prétestants ; and he afterwards served, under the Prince 
of Orange, against the Spaniards in the Low Countries. 
Returning to England in 1578, he accompanied his brother- 
in-law, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, on a voyage to the north-east 
coast of America, where an unsuccessful attempt was made to 
form a settlement. Next he exchanged the sea service for the 
land service ; and receiving a captain’s commission from Lord 
Grey de Wilton, the Lord-Deputy of Ireland, he displayed 
a remarkable activity in crushing the rebellion of the Des- 
monds in Munster, receiving in reward of his services a large 
grant of land (1588). He went back to England with a repu- 
tation for courage and conduct which procured him an 
immediate introduction to Elizabeth’s court, where his bright 
wit and grace of manner and handsome person obtained him 
speedy advancement. Everybody knows the picturesque story 
which proves the readiness of his gallantry ; how, when attend- 
“ing the Queen in her daily walk, he took off his rich plush - 
cloak, and spread it over a miry place, in order that her royal 
feet might pass without offence. Such an act would be sure to 
please Queen Elizabeth, who had a strong liking for these 
poetical courtesies. But it was Raleigh’s high qualities of 
mind and character that attracted and secured her confidence 
and esteem. : 

In 1582 he was selected to form one of the distinguished 
company of nobles and gentlemen who escorted the Duke of 
Anjou from England to Antwerp ; and in the following year his 
busy brain helped to map out the plan of that disastrous expe- 
dition to the north in which Sir Humphrey Gilbert so nobly 
perished. Its failure did not discourage the sanguine spirit of 
Raleigh, who had formed wider and truer ideas of colonisation 
than most of his contemporaries, and fed his imagination with 
radiant dreams of England’s greatness beyond the sea. Having 
obtained the Queen’s sanction to a scheme for exploring the 
country north of the Gulf of Florida, he sent thither, at his 
own cost, an expedition which occupies a memorable place 
in our colonial history. Though unconnected with the Royal 
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trates the spirit of enterprise which inspired the Elizabethan 
seamen. : 

Two small but well-found ships, under Captains Amadas 
and Barlow, sailed from England on the 27th of April 1584, 
crossed the broad waters prosperously, and on the 2d-of July 
came within sight of the green shores of the New World. 
They kept along the coast-line for a hundred and twenty 


miles without finding any neck or any river issuing into the . 


sea. The first they came upon they entered, though not 
without some difficulty, and dropped anchor about three 
arquebus-shot within the estuary. Landing, they took pos- 
session of the country, ‘in the right of the Queen’s Most 
Excellent Majesty, as rightful Queen and Princess of the 
same, 

A friendly intercourse was soon established between thé 
natives and the strangers, who were duly visited by ‘the 
king’s brother, with a retinue of forty or fifty men, very 
handsome and goodly people, and in their behaviour as man- 
nerly and civil as any Europeans’ His name was Gran- 
ganimeo, and the king’s Wingnia: he called the country 
Wingandawa, but Elizabeth, as the virgin queen, afterwards 
christened it Virginia, ‘The manner of his coming was in 
this sort: he left -his boats all together, as the first man 


did, a little from the ships by the shore, and came along’ 


to the place over against the ships, followed with forty 
men. When he came to the place, his servants spread a 
long mat upon the ground, on which he sat down, and at the 
other end of the mat four others of his company did the like ; 
the rest of his men stood round about him, somewhat afar 
off. When we came to the shore to him with sour weapons, 
he never moved from his place, nor any of the other four, nor 
never mistrusted any harm to be offered from us ; but, sitting 
still, he beckoned us to come and sit by him, which we per- 
formed, and being sit, he made all signs of joy and welcome— 
striking on his head and his breast, and afterwards on ours, 
to show us all were one, smiling and making show, the best he 
could, of all love and familiarity. After he had made a long 
speech unto us, we presented him with divers things, which he 
received very joyfully and thankfully. None of the company 
durst speak one word all the time ; only the four which were at 
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As mutual confidence increased, the two parties began to 
trade with one another. When the English store of merchandise 
was exposed to ‘the king’s’ view, his affection fell upon a bright 
dish of tin, in the brim of which he made a hole, and slinging 
this strange talisman round his neck, he made signs that it 
would protect him against hostile arrows. The value he set 
upon it was shown by the circumstance that he gave for it 
twenty skins, worth twenty crowns or twenty nobles ; and for a 
copper kettle the natives offered fifty skins. The Englishmen 
did a right profitable trade in hatchets, axes, and knives : with 
their swords they prudently refused to part. 

In due time the king’s brother paid a visit to the ships, and 
drank of the red wine, and ate of the meat and bread, and was 
comforted exceedingly ; and after an interval he brought with 
him his wife, his daughter, and two or three children. Well- 
favoured was his wife, and, though of low figure, well-propor- 
tioned ; she was as bashful, moreover, as an English maiden in 
her teens. On her back she wore a long leather cloak, with the 
fur side next to her body, and in front of her a piece of the 
same. A band of white coral glittered round her forehead, and 
from her ears hung pendants of pearls—each about the size of 
a pea—down to her waist. The women of the better class had 
copper pendants in both ears ; and some of the children of the 
king’s brother, and of other nobles, had five or six. He himself 
had upon his head a broad plate of gold or copper. His dress 
resembled his wife’s ; but while the women wore their hair long 
upon both sides, he and the men wore theirs long only on one. 

Into numerous other details the historian of the expedition 
enters, and he does so with a particularity which shows how 
strong an impression upon his mind was made by these strange 
denizens of an unknown land. But they have no'special interest 
for the reader of to-day, and we accompany our adventurers, 
therefore, on their further voyage. Seven leagues beyond their 
first place of landing they came to the island of Roanoke, where 
was situated the village of Granganimco, the king’s brother. 
Here their reception was after the fashion of Oriental hospitality. 
In the ante-chamber of the king’s brother’s house his wife bade 
them welcome, seated them by the fire, and caused their clothes 
to be taken off, and then washed and dried. Some of the 
women removed their stockings and washed them; others 
bathed their feet in warm water; and these processes com- 
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pleted, they were conducted into an inner room, and set down 
to’ an abundant repast of boiled wheat, boiled and roasted 
venison, boiled, roasted, and sodden fish, melons, raw and 
cooked, roots of divers kinds, and various fruits. 

‘We found the people most gentle, loving, and faithful? says 
the historian, ‘void of all guile and treason, and such as live 
after thé manner of the golden age. The people only care how 
to defend themselves from the cold in their short winter, and to 
feed themselves with such meat as the soil afforded. Their 
meat is very well sodden, and they make broth very sweet and 
savoury. Their vessels are earthen pots, very large, white, and 
sweet; their dishes are wooden platters or sweet timber. 
Within the place where they feed was their lodging, and within 
that their idol which they worship, of whom they speak incredible 
things. While we were at meat there came in at the gates two 
or three men, with their bows and arrows, from hunting, whom, 
when we espied, we began to look one towards another, and 
offered to reach our weapons. But as soon as she (their mis- 
tress) espied our mistrust, she was very much moved, and 
caused some of our men to run out and take away their bows 
and arrows and break them, and withal beat the poor fellows 
out of the gate again. When we departed in the evening, and 
would not tarry all night, she was very sorry, and gave us into 
our boat our supper half dressed, pots and all, and brought us 
to our boat-side, in which we lay all night, mooring the same a 
pretty distance from the shore. She, perceiving our mistrust, 
was much grieved, and sent divers men and thirty women to 
sit all night on the bankside by us, and sent us into our boats 
five mats to cover us from the rain, using very many words to 
entreat us to remain in their houses. But because ve were free 
men, and if we had miscarried, the voyage had been in very 
great danger, we durst not adventure on anything, although 
there was no cause of doubt, for a more kind and loving people 
there cannot be found in the world, as far as we have hitherto 
had trial.’ 


In 1586 Raleigh fitted out another ship to carry supplies to 
his new colony ; but it was so long in sailing that the. colonists, 
after an interval of anxious suspense, had abandoned all hope 
of relief arriving, and in the true English spirit had made up 
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and avail themselves of such resources as the country afforded. 
Setting to work vigorously, they sowed and planted ona scale 
which promised them a sufficient stock for two years without 
_ additional labour. Thus, trusting to the harvest of their 
exertions, they passed the summer until the roth of June, at 
which date their crops were within a fortnight of the sickle, when 
it so befell that Sir Francis Drake, homeward bound after his. 
famous raids on the Spanish-American settlements, resolved to 
look in upon his countrymen in their Virginian homes. Skirt- 
ing the coast of Florida, he came to Pamlico Sound, the site of 
Raleigh's colony, and there landed. From the settlers he learned 
that they had experienced a scarcity of provisions, and could 
hear of no supplies coming from England. Therefore they 
requested him to leave with them two or three ships, in order 
that they might make their way back to the mother country, if 
they should prove to be utterly forgotten. To this he agreed. 
While some of them were engaged in writing letters for England, 
or narratives of what they had seen and undergone, a great 
storm arose, which drove most of Drake’s fleet to sea, carrying 
with them the principal inhabitants of the colony, who happened 
at the time to be on board. Those on land, perceiving this mis- 
adventure, hastened to the three ships which Drake had given 
them; and for fear they should be left behind, abandoned 
everything, in as much confusion as if they had been driven out 
by an enemy. ‘And so no doubt they were,’ adds the chronicler, 
‘for the hand of God came upon thei for the cruelty and 
outrages some of them had committed against the natives.’ 

Immediately after this hasty abandonment, the relief ship 
fitted out by Raleigh arrived, and after vainly seeking for the 
colonists, returned with her supplies to England. 

The chapter of cross-purposes was not yet ended. About a 
fortnight after the departure of this ship came Sir Richard 
Grenville, as ‘General of Virginia, with three vessels ‘well 
appointed for the same voyage.’ Not finding the relief ship, as 
he had been led to expect, nor any news of the first party of 
colonists, he felt unwilling, nevertheless, to lose possession of 
the fine and fertile province which had been claimed for Eng- 
land, and accordingly resolved to leave some men behind as a 
kind of advanced guard and garrison. They were fifteen in 
number, and he landed them on the island of Roanoke with 
ample supplies for two years. 
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. Raleigh, who in this matter of colonisation was an enthusiast, 
resolved in 1587 on another attempt, and having raised.a com- 
pany of one hundred and fifty men, he placed them under John 
White, as governor. He provided White with twelve assist- 
ants, and issued a formal charter of incorporation by the name 
and title of ‘ The Governor and Assistants of the City of Raleigh 
in Virginia’ Stores and provisions were liberally provided at 
the cost of himself and his friends, and all preparations being 
completed, the expedition, consisting of three ships, one of one 
hundred and twenty tons, a fly-boat (that is, a Dutch-built, 
flat-bottomed vessel), and a pinnace, sailed from Cowes in the 
Isle of Wight on the 4th of May, and on the 22d of July 
arrived in safety at Hatteras. There the governor, with forty 
of his men, embarked on board the pinnace, intending to pass 
up to Roanoke and confer with the fifteen adventurers left 
behind in the previous year by Sir Richard Grenville; after 
which he proposed to return to his little squadron, and keep 
along the shore to the Bay of Chesapeake, the intended site of 
the new settlement. But as soon as the pinnace had put off, 
a gentleman of the name of Ferdinando, whom Raleigh had 
ordered to return to England, called to the sailors in the pin- 
nace, charging them not to bring back any of the planters, but . 
to leave them on the island, except the governor and two or 
thrée whom he approved, observing that the summer was far 
spent, and, therefore, he would not consent to the planters 
being landed anywhere else. ‘ Unto this were all the sailors, 
both in the pinnace and ship, persuaded by the master ; where- 
fore it availed not the governor to contend with them. So they 
ascended the estuary to Roanoke, and the same night at sunset 
went on shore, but found no trace of the fifteen “Englishmen, , 
except, indeed, the bones of some who had been slain (as was 
afterwards ascertained) by the savages.’ 

On the 23d of July, the governor, with divers of his com- 
pany, walked to the north end of the island, where Master 
Ralph Lane had built his fort, with sundry convenient and 
decent dwelling-houses, the year before. The fort was de-" 
molished, but all the houses were standing, and only their 
lower rooms were overgrown with various kinds of melons, and 
within them were deer feeding upon these melons. So. they 
returned to Hatteras, without hope or expectation of seeing 
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On the 25th arrived the fly-boat, with the remainder of the 
settlers, to the great joy and delight of everybody, except 
Ferdinando, the master of the flag-ship,.who was secretly 
wroth,at their appearance. He had purposely sailed away 
from them in the Bay of Portugal under cover of the night, 
in the hope that the master of the fly-boat, who had never been 
in Virginia, would fail to find it, or that he would be captured 
by one of the Spanish warships, then so numerous in those 
waters. But God disappointed his wicked designs. 

On the 28th, George Howe, one of the twelve assistants, 
was slain by divers savages, who came over to Roanoke, either 
to ascertain the number of the white faces, or else to hunt 
deer, which were plentiful in the island. These savages, having 
concealed themselves in a reedy covert, discovered the English- 
man, as, alone, he waded in the shallows, with no other weapon 
than a small forked stick, used in catching crabs. Discharging 
at him a volley of arrows, they wounded him in sixteen places ; 
after which they fell upon him with their clubs, béat his head 
in pieces, and then fled over the water to the mainland. 

On the 30th, Master Stafford, with a score of volunteers, 
crossed to the island of Croatoan (Oeracoke) with a native 
named Manteo, whose mother and many of his kindred dwelt 
there. It was hoped that from the latter some news might be 
obtained of the fifteen missing men, but more particularly that 
the disposition of the people of the country towards the new- 
comers might be ascertained. When the Englishmen first 
landed, the Indians seemed disposed to fight ; but the resolute 
attitude of the former, as they advanced with levelled match- 
locks, shook, their purpose, and they retreated rapidly. The 
Manteo called after them in their own tongue, whereupon they 
returned, and threw away their bows and arrows, embracing 
the Englishmen with much warmth, but desiring them not to 
gather or destroy any of their corn, as they had but a small 
quantity. Assurance was given them that neither their corn 
nor anything else would be injured ever so little; that the 
object the Englishmen had in view was simply to renew their 
old acquaintance, and to live with them as friends and brethren. 
This answer seemed to please them mightily ; and requesting 
the strangers to accompany them to their town, they entertained 
them after their.fashion, and expressed a strong wish to receive 
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recognised always and everywhere as the friends of the 
English. 

From these friendly natives information was gathered to 
the effect that the fifteen Englishmen left at Roanoke by Sir 
Richard Grenville had been suddenly attacked by a number of 
Indians, belonging to the tribes of Secota, Aquasroyac, and 
Dasamongrupuck, who had concealed themselves in a wood 
near the little English colony. 

“And having perceived that of those fifteen they could see 
but eleven only, two of these savages appeared to the éleven 
Englishmen, calling to them by friendly signs, that two of 
their chiefest men should come unarmed to speak with these 
two savages, who seemed also to be unarmed. Wherefore two of 
the chiefest of our Englishmen went gladly to them ; but whilst 
one of these savage tribes traitorously embraced one of our men, 
the other, with his sword of wood, which he had secretly hidden 
under his mantle, struck him on the head and slew him, and 
presently the other eight-and-twenty savages showed themselves. 

‘The other Englishman perceiving this, fled to his company, 
whom the savages pursued with their bows and arrows so fast 
that the Englishmen were forced to take the house wherein all 
their victuals and weapons were, but the savages forthwith set 
the same on fire, by means whereof our men were forced to 
take up such weapons as came first to hand, and without order to 
run forth‘among the savages, with whom they skirmished above 
an hour. In this skirmish another of our men was shot into 
the mouth with an arrow, whereof he died ; and also one of 
the savages was shot into the side by one of our men, with a 
wild-fire arrow, whereof he died presently. 

‘The place where they fought was of great advantage to 
the savages, by means of the thick trees, behind which the 
savages, through their nimbleness, defended themselves, and 
so offended our men with their arrows, that our men, being 
some of them hurt, retired fighting to the water side, where 
their boat lay, with which they fled towards Hatteras. By that 
time they had rowed but a quarter of a mile, they espied their 
four fellows running from a creek thereby, where they had been 
to fetch oysters. These four they received into their boat, 
leaving Roanoke, and landed on a litile island on the right 
hand of our entrance into the harbour of Hatteras, where they 
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On the 22d, the whole company of assistants and planters, 
‘with one voice, besought the governor to return to England, 
that through his influence a better and speedier supply of stores 
and provisions might be obtained. At first he refused, but 
having eventually been persuaded to consent, sailed from 
Roanoke on the 27th, . 

It was these expeditions which made England acquainted 
with the resources of the Atlantic seaboard, and opened up a 
field for the development of her colonising instincts. At the 
same time they infused a new spirit into the national character, 
and fostered that passionate love of the sea which has ever 
since been so marked in the English people. And, as Gabriel 
Harvey said, under the influence of this romantic career of 
adventure, the“highest qualities of Englishmen were called ‘into 
play, so that ‘ England, since it was England, never bred more 
honourable minds, more adventurous hearts, more valorous 
hands, or more excellent wits, than of late? 








CHAPTER IV. 


UNDER THE STUARTS AND THE COMMONWEALTH. 


N the first year of James I.’s reign a fleet was equipped, 
under Sir William Monson, with orders to cruise in 
the narrow seas and maintain the honour of the 
English flag. This fleet was continued for some 
years under the same admiral, a seaman of excellent courage 
and proved experience, who, as he himself says, served in the 
first ship-of-war fitted out by Queen Elizabeth, and “was an 
admiral in the last fleet she sent to sea. He found it a difficult 
task, however, to execute his commission, the Dutch being con- 
stantly guilty of outrages on our merchant-vessels, and mani- 
festing a strong reluctance to do homage to the flag of England. 
The spirit with which he insisted on satisfaction from them 
on this point, is best illustrated in his own language :-— 

‘In my return from Calais, he writes, ‘the 1st of July 1605, 
with the emperor’s ambassador, as I approached near Dover 
Road, I perceived an increase of six ships to those I left there 
three days before, one of them being the admiral. Their 
coming inshore was to beleaguer the Spaniards, who were then 
at Dover. 

* As I drew near them, the admiral struck his flag thrice and 
advanced it again. His coming from the other coast at sucha 
time caused me to make another construction than he pre- 
tended ; and, indeed, it so fell out, for I conceived his arrival 
at that time was for no other end than to show the ambassador, 
who, he knew, would spread it abroad throughout all Europe, as 
also the Spaniards, that they might have the less esteem of His 
Majesty’s prerogative in the narrow seas, that, by their wearing 
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their flag, they might be reputed kings of the sea as well as His 
Majesty. I*hastened the ambassador ashore, and despatched a 
gentleman to the admiral to entreat his company the next day 
to dinner, which he willingly promised. 

‘The gentleman told him I required him to take in his flag 
asa duty due to His Majesty’s ships. He answered that he 
had struck it thrice, which he thought to be a very sufficient 
acknowledgment, and it was more than former admirals of the 
narrow seas had required at his hands. : 

‘The gentleman replied that he expected such an answer 
from him, and, therefore, he was prepared with what to say to 
that point. He told him the times were altered, for when no 
more but striking the flag was required, England and Holland 
were both of them in hostility with Spain, which caused Her 
Majesty to tolerate divers things in them,—as, for instance, the 
admiral’s wearing his flag in the expedition to Calais and the 
islands, where the Lord Admiral of England and the Lord of 
Essex went as generals, and that courtesy they would not 
challenge by right, but by permission ; and the wars being now 
ceased, His Majesty did require by me, his minister, such 
rights and duties as have formerly belonged to his progenitors. 

‘The admiral refused to obey my command, saying he 
expected more favour from me than from other admirals, in 
respect of our long and loving acquaintance; but he was 
answered that all obligations of private friendship must be laid 
aside when the honour of one’s king and country is at stake. 
‘The gentleman advised him, in a friendly manner, to yield to 
my demand ; if not, he had commission to tell him, I meant to 
weigh anchog and come near him, and that the force of our 
ships should determine the question ; for, rather than I would 
suffer his flag to be worn in view of so many nations as were to 
behold it, I resolved to bury myself in the sea. 

‘The admiral, it seems, upon better advice, took in his flag, 
and stood immediately off to sea, firing a gun for the rest of the 
fleet to follow him. And thus I lost-my guest the next day at 
dinner, as he had promised. 

‘This passage betwixt the admiral and me was observed 
from the shore, people beholding us to see the event. Upon 
my landing, 1 met with Sciriago, the general of the Spaniards, 


who, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, was employed under 
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Hollanders had worn their flags, times had been strangely 
altered in England since his old master, King Philip II., was 
shot at by the Lord Admiral of England! for wearing his flag 
in the narrow seas when he came to marry Queen Mary” 

Constant bickerings arose between the two Powers on the” 
subject of the fisheries; but the incident in which originated 
the strenuous hatred that eventually led to a prolonged and 
sanguinary war, was the Massacre of ‘Amboyna. By a treaty, 
concluded between England and Holland in 1609, it was stipu- 
lated, among other conditions, that the Dutch should enjoy two- 
thirds of the trade at Amboyna, the chief of the Molucca 
Islands, and the English one-third. The English accordingly 
established a factory; but the Dutch grew jealous of their 
energetic competitors, and falsely accusing them of conspiring 
against the administration, seized the principal persons in the 
factory, put them to the torture, extracted from them some 
frenzied confessions, and, finally, executed them. At the same 
time they expelled the English from their other factories in the 
Spice Islands. : 

Some additions were made to the Navy by James I. Sir 
William Monson credits his reign with the construction of nine 
ships-of-war,? namely, the Reformation, St George, Swiftsure, 
and St Andrew, each with a complement of two hundred and 
fifty men, the Zriwmph, three hundred men, the Happy 
Entrance, Garland, and Bonaventure, each one hundred and 
sixty men, and the Mary Rose, one hundred and twenty men. 
With most of these we shall make acquaintance hereafter. But 
the list fails to include the largest war-ships built in James’s 
reign, of which Stowe has preserved an account : “— 

‘This year, 1610, the king built a most goodly ship for war, 
the keel whereof was one hundred and fourteen feet long, and 
the crossbeam forty-four feet in length. She will carry sixty- 
four pieces of great ordnance, and is of the burden of one 
thousand four hundred tons. This royal ship is doubly built 
and is most sumptuously adorned, within and without, with all 
manner of curious carving, painting, and rich gilding, being, in 

1 This happened in 1554, when Lord William Howard of Effingham, as Lord 
High Admiral, was despatched to escort Prince Philip’s fleet to England, and find. 
ing that the Spanish admiral carried his flag in his maintop, shot at him, and com- 


pelied him to take itin before he would pay his compliments to the prince. 
2 Sir William Monson, ‘ Naval Tracts,’ p. 277. 
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all respects, the greatest and goodliest ship that ever was built 
in England. And this glorious ship the king gave unto his 
son Henry, Prince of Wales. The 24th of September the king, 
the queen, the Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, and the 

*Lady Elizabeth, with many great lords, went unto Woolwich to 
see it launched ; but because of the narrowness of the dock it 
could not then be launched. Whereupon, the prince cane the 
next morning by three o’clock, and then, at the launching 
thereof, the Prince named it after his own dignity and called 
it the Prince. The great work-master in building this ship 
was Mr Phineas Pett, gentleman, some time Master of Arts of 
Emmanuel College in Cambridge.’ : 


To the honour of Charles I. it must be admitted that he 
entertained a just notion of the value and importance of the 
maritime power of England, and with some degree of vigour 
and foresight endeavoured to strengthen and improve her 
fleets. Naval expeditions—we need not inquire too curiously 
jnto their political motives — were renewed soon after his . 
accessioh, and the war against Spain was also temporarily 
revived—(A.D. 1625). A fleet of ninety sail, carrying five 
thousand seamen and six thousand soldiers, was despatched 
from the Downs in October, under the command of Sir Edward 
Cecil, created Viscount Wimbledon, who had instructions to 
intercept the Spanish treasure ships and land his army on the 
coast of Spain. Disembarking at Fort Puntal, he began his 
march upon Cadiz$ but, instead of emulating the example of 
their countrymen under the chivalrous Essex, his soldiers 
occupied themselves in plundering some cellars of sweet wines 
they discoveted on the way,—‘when many hundreds of them 
being surprised, and found dead drunk, the Spaniards came and 
tore off their ears and plucked out their eyes.’ Wimbledon 
hastily reshipped his disordered regiments, and cruised in 
search of the Indian treasure ships for eighteen days, only to 
let them slip past him in the night and get safely into the 
Tagus. Disease broke out on board his crowded vessels, and, 
before they regained the shelter of an English port, some 
hundreds of mariners and fighting men died most miserably. 
It was not thus in Elizabeth’s great days ; but, alas! the old race 
of sea heroes had died out, and the spirit of adventure flickered 
at cabat Nae did our English seamen recover their 
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pristine virtue until the deadly wrestle between England and 
Holland awoke their slumbering energies, and supplied them 
with a new and strong inspiration. 

In the history of his time George Villiers, Duke of Bucking~ 
ham, makes a splendid figure; yet few men have shown a 
more marked incapacity for the brilliant position into which a 
too partial fortune thrust him. It hag been said of him, with 
epigrammatic truth, that he was born to shine in a Court and 
give offence to a nation. Of a handsome person and gracious 
address, partial to finery and display, courageous to audacity, 
sincere in his friendships, frank and haughty in his enmities, 
never rising to ‘the height of virtue nor sinking to the depth of 
hypocrisy, he was successful as a courtier, but a signal failure 
as a minister. He governed without statesmanship, without a 
definite policy ; regardless alike of the welfare of the nation and 
the security of the Crown; with no other object than his per- 
sonal aggrandisement,—the pleasure to be derived from flaunt- 
ing before the world as the king’s powerful minister and trusted 
adviser. He was ambitious, but no genius or force of character 
sustained his ambition ; and he was always plunging into enter- 
prises which he was incapable of conducting to a successful 
issue. He possessed a certain talent for intrigue, because he 
was thoroughly unscrupulous in his employment of means to 
accomplish his objects. To crush a rival or beguile a woman, 
in his reckless arrogance, he would have compromised or 
imperilled his king or his country. With perfumed locks, and 
doublet and shoes blazing with jewels, he tripped airily along 
the path of power, ignoring the dangers that surrounded him, 
blind to the precipice he was so rapidly approaching. 

Such was the man who, in 1627, involved England in a war 
with France, He found a pretext for it in the persecution the 
Huguenots were sustaining ; their last stronghold, the sea-port 
of Rochelle, was besieged by the royal army; its downfall 
would effectuate their ruin. He believed that_a religious war 
would be popular, but in this conjecture he deceived himself. 
The ports and maritime districts were ordered to furnish a cer- 
tain number of war-ships, fully equipped. London, for example, 
was ordered to supply twenty ; but the citizens protested that 
Queen Elizabeth had not asked for so many when the Invincible 
Armada threatened the shores of England. The king and his 
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passions of the people, who could not and would not be per- 
suaded to forego their liberties even for the sake of their creed, 
Moreover, they mistrusted the genuineness ,of this new-born 
zeal. Summon Parliament, they said, and it will give to the 
Reformed Churches of the Continent a much stronger support. 
Every day the popular irritation increased; but Buckingham 
would not draw back. « On the*27th of June he sailed from 
Portsmouth with a fleet of one hundred ships, of which forty or 
fifty were men-of-war. His land forces numbered nearly seven 
thousand, including a squadron of cavalry. In the course of a 
few days he appeared before Rochelle, but its inhabitants mis- 
trusted him on the Zimeo Danaos principle, and refused to 
admit the fleet into their harbour until he had proved his 
sincerity by some act of hostility against the French flag. He 
resolved to make a descent upon the island of Oleron, which was 
feebly garrisoned, but suddenly changed his mind and sailed for 
that of Rhé. Here the principal town, St Martins, speedily 
submitted; but the citadel, which was strongly built, well 
situated, and fully provisioned, maintained a steadfast resist- 
ance for eleven weeks. The Duke then ordered an assault, but 
he was deficient even in the elementary knowledge of strategy, 
and his plans were so ill laid that his soldiers, notwithstanding 
the courage with which they fought, experienced a disastrous 
repulse. ‘Every man knows, wrote Denzil Holles, with painful 
récollections of the brave men he Had seen driven into a lope- 
less maze of marshes and salterns,—‘ Every man knows that, 
since England was England, it received not so dishonourable a 
blow. Four colonels slain ; and, besides the colours lost, thirty- 
two taken by the enemy. Four thousand of our side killed, 
and, I think, not one [thousand] of theirs.’ 

Without waiting for the reinforcements that were expected 
from England, Buckingham raised the siege and retreated 
towards his ships. ‘The retreat, says Clarendon, ‘had been a 
vat without an enemy; and the French had their revenge by 
the disorder and confusion of the English themselves, in which 
great numbers of the noble and ignoble were crowded to death or 
drowned. The English people, with that grim humour of theirs 
which often breaks forth in moments of national anxiety, called 
the isle of Rhé ‘the isle of Rue ;’ and woe and lamentation this 
unfortunate expedition brought to the most considerable and 
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In the following year a fresh expedition, under the Earl of 
Denbigh, was sent to the relief of Rochelle; but, after looking 
at the French fleet in the harbour, and exchanging a few harm- 
less shots,.it returned in inglorious safety. A few days after- 
wards Charles I. wrote to the Huguenot leaders, urging them 
to hold out to the last, and pledging himself to afford them 
substantial succour. ‘Be assurred thzt I will never abandon 
you, and that I will employ all the force of my kingdom for 
your deliverance.’ Parliament granted liberal subsidies, and a 
third fleet was fitted out, of which the Duke of Buckingham pro- 
posed to take the command. ‘Buckingham,’ wrote Charles, ‘I 
command you to draw my army together to Portsmouth, to the 
end I may send them speedily to Rochelle. I shall send after 
you directions how and where to billet them, until the time that 
you will be able to ship them.’ Had the fleet sailed, under 
Buckingham’s command, no doubt he would have led it bravely 
into certain disaster; but a,ténpenny knife in the hand of 
Felton cut short the briiliant Duke’s meteor-like career on the 
23d of August. The command was then entrusted to the Earl 
of Lindsay, who, twelve days later, sailed from Portsmouth with 
seventy vessels, and was followed by thirty more." He arrived 
off the isle of Rhé on the-15th of September, and found 
Rochelle completely invested. A great mole had been thrown 
across the entrance to the harbour, and Lindsay was not a 
Drake to force a passage. Me surveyed the mole and feared to 
carry his fleet against it. He surveyed the French army, and 
hesitated to land his troops to attack it. And while he surveyed 
and hesitated, and sailed’up and down, the ravages of famine 
overcame the stern spirit of the Huguenots, and they sur- 
rendered Rochelle on the roth of October; after a siege of 
fourteen months, in which fifteen thousand persons died of 
hunger and disease. Lindsay returned to Portsmouth with his 
fleet, after having ‘extremely wasted,’—to‘ use the words of the 
Remonstrance of the Commons— that stock of honour that was 
left unto this kingdom, sometime terrible to all other nations, 
and now declining to contempt beneath the meanest.’ 

Though nothing was done to support or extend the fame of 
England upon the sea during this reign,’ the navy was not 


1 England continued, however, to assert her maritime suvereignty, and in 1626 
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wholly neglected, and considerable improvements took place in 
the construction of our ships. In 1637, Mr Phineas Pett built” 
at Woolwich dockyard the largest ship the English navy had 
yet boasted ; she was appropriately named the Soveraigne of the 
Seas. Her tonnage has been variously stated ; but according 
to Mr Heywood, who designed her decorations, she measured 
sixteen hundred and thirty-seven tons. The same authority © 
has put on record a minute account of her armament, as origin- 
ally intended :—‘ She has,’ he says, ‘ three flush-decks and a 
forecastle, a half-deck, a quarter-deck, and a round house. Her 
lower tier hath thirty ports, which are to be furnished with 
demi cannon and whole cannon throughout, being able to bear 
them. Her middle tier hath also thirty ports for demi culverin z 
and whole culverin. Her third tier hath twenty-six ports for 
other ordnance. Her forecastle hath twelve ports, and her half 
deck hath fourteen ports. She hath thirteen or fourteen ports 
more within board for murdering pieces, besides a great many * 
loop-holes out of the cabins for musket shot. She carried, more- 
over, ten pieces of chase ordnance in her right forward, and 
ten right aft, that is, according to land service, in the front and 
in the rear.’ A correction, however, has to be made upon this 
statement ; for the ten ports ‘ right forward’ and the ten ‘right 
aft,’ as well as six in-board ports on the forecastle, were never 
mounted ; and the Sovereign of the Seas, or Royal Sovereign, 
as she was afterwards called, carried, in reality, no mose than 
one hundred and six guns, 

We may conjecture that about this time was discontinued 
the practice of placing guns of a dissimilar calibre on the same 
deck : a great practical reform, for, obviously, a variety of calibres 
must have occasioned delay and confusion in handing up and 
fitting, the various-sized shot. Another improvement was the 
removal of the greater portion of the heavy structure of timber 
and iron-work which had hitherto weighted the ship at stem and 
stern. Further relief was afforded the ship by doing away with 
‘murdering’ or in-board pieces ; and, particularly, in having no 
standing bow and stern chasers, a portion of which were gen- 
erally among the heaviest guns on board. Thenceforward an 
English ship of war could bring her whole broadside into action 
—an advantage she never before enjoyed. 
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‘The earliest naval list in which any classification of ships 
‘appears, is dated 1546, and it divides the fifty-eight ships of 
Henry VIII.’s navy, according to their * quality, into. . . ships, 
galliasses, pinnaces, and cow-barges.” Another list, dated 1612, 
divides them into. . . . ‘ships royal, measuring froth twelve 
hundred to eight hundred tons; middling ships, from eight 
hundred to six hundred tons ; small ships, three hundred and 
fifty tons ; and pinnaces, from two hundred and fifty to eighty 
tons’ The division of the navy into ‘ rates’ appears for the 
first time ina table drawn up by order of Charles I., in 1626, 
and entitled,‘ The New Rates for Seamen’s monthly wages, 
confirmed by the Commissioners of His Majesty’s Navy, accord- 
ing to His Majesty’s several rates of ships, and degrees of officers.” 
Herein are distinctly specified six rates, consisting each of two 
classes, to which different complements of men are assigned, 
though, unfortunately, their armaments are not specified. This 
mode of division would seem to have been adopted for the pur- 
pose of regulating the pay of the officers and seamen, rather 
than with the view of marking any distinction in the force or 
construction of the ships. * 

It may be convenient for us to pursue this subject further, 
now that the reader’s attention has been directed to it; so that 
we may not have occasion to recur to it in later chapters. 

‘A list of all ships, frigates, and other vessels belonging to 
the State’s Navy,’ was published on the 1st of March 1652, and 
is preserved in Pepys’ ‘ Miscellanies.’ Here the number of 
classes or subdivisions by guns, comprised within the six rates, 
amounts to twenty-three, exclusive of ten—hulks and shallops— 
which may be called unrated classes. Sloops, bombs, fire-ships, 
and yachts were added to the unrated classes in the course of 
the following thirty years. Bombs, which were vessels carrying 
one or two heavy mortars for throwing’ shells, as well a§ from 
six to eight light guns, appear for the first time in 1688. Itis 
said that they were invented by a Frenchman named Reyneau, 
and first employed at the bombardment of Algiers in 1681. 

We do not meet with fire-ships and yachts as constituent parts 
of the Royal Navy until 1675. But Mr Pepys tells us that the 
Dutch, in 1660, gave Charles IT. ayacht, The Mary, ‘before which 


time, he adds, ‘we had not heard of such a name in England.’ 
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First-rates—Nine ; five of roo guns, three of 96, and one of 
go; tonnage varying from 1543 to 1107 tons. 
Second-rates—Seventeen ; nine of 90 guns, one of 84,two 
if of 82, one of 80, two of 70, two of 64: from 1664 to’ 
. ~ 817 tons. 
Third-rates—Forty-one ; one of 74 guns, one of 72, twenty- 
five of 70, twg of 66, two of 64, five of 62, six of 60: 
from 1116 to 697 tons, 
Fourth-rates—Forty ; nine of 54, one of 50, sixteen of 
48, four of 46, two of 44, six of 42, one of 32, one of 30: 
from 677 to 345 tons. 
Fifth-rates—Twelve ; six of 32, four of 30, two of 28; from 
346 to 228 tons. 
Sixth-rates—Ten ; one of 18, five of 16, three of 10, and . 
one of 4: from 199 to 33 tons. 
Sloops—Three ; armament and tonnage not given. 
wt Tn all, one hundred and twenty-nine rated ships, and three 
sloops. 
The following list of the ancient naval ordnance used in 
England is borrowed from Sir William Monsan’s ‘ Naval 
Tracts, Zemp. Charles II. 











sta | at | Maat) Mane ce 
Inches, | Lbs. Lbs. 
Cannon-royal, . - 84 8000 66 
Cannon, . . iz 8 6000 60 27 
Cannon-serpentine, . 7 5500 533 25 
Bastard-cannon, . 7 4500 41 20 
Demi-cannon, . . 62 4000 333 18 
Canon-petro, .  .| 6 4000 243 14 
Culverin,'. . : 53 4500 173 12 
Basilisk,? . A 7 5 4000 15 Io 

















1 ‘Of basitisks, of cannon, culverin.’—Shakespeare. 
2° The fatal balls of murdering basilisk.’ —Shakesseare. 
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Nawes. Gonna. | “Caknsec” | Wiebe of | Wale of 
oz Inches. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Demi-culverin, . > 4 3400 9+ °8 * 
Bastard-culverin, . 4 3000 5 st 
Sacar (for Saker), . 3¢ 1400 54 St 
Minion, . C . 34 1000 4 4 
Falcon, . 2 , 2t 60 2 3¢ 
Falconet, . . of ooh 500 1} 3 
Serpentine, . . 14 400 Le 1} 
Rabinet, . . . I 300 + 3 

















Roughly speaking, the characteristic of a first-rate of 1677 


seems to have been to mount her guns on three whole decks— * 


@ quarter-deck, forecastle, and poop ; of a second-rate, to mount 
her guns on three whole decks and a quarter-deck ; of a third- 
rate, to mount hers on two whole decks—a quarter-deck, fore-* 
castle, and poop ; of a fourth-rate, to mount hers on two whole 
decks and a quarter-deck ; of a fifth-rate, to mount hers on her 
first gun-deck, from end to end,—on her second, partially, with 
a few guns on the quarter-deck ; and of a sixth-rate, to mount 
her guns on a single deck, with or without any on her quarter- 
deck. - 

Alterations in the rating of the ships of the Navy took place 
during the next half-century, but chiefly in the directien of 
simplicity. The first-rate descended no lower than 120 guns, 
the second no lower than go guns, the third no lower than 
60, the fourth no lower than §0, and the fifth no lower than 30. 
At the death of George I., in 1727, the British Navy contained 
one hundred and seventy-eight ships, as under :— 


First-rate—ioo guns, seven ships ; average measurement, 
1869 tons. 


Second-rate—Thirteen, of 90 guns ;: 1566 tons. 
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Third-rate—Sixteen of 80, and twenty-four of 70 guns; 1350 
and 1128 tons. 
¥Fourth-rate—Kighteen of 60, and twenty-six of 50 guns; 
. * 4095 and 755 tons. 
Fifth-rate—Twenty-four of 40, atid three of 30 guns; 594 
and 421 tons, * . 
Sixth-rate—Twenty-seven of 20 guns ; 374 tons. 


By this time the term ‘line of battle ship’ had come into 
general use, and was limited, as it now is, to ships carrying not 
fewer than fifty guns. The ‘frigate’ class of ships had also 
come to be clearly defined. We borrowed the word from the 
Italian fregata,; and the vessel itself first appeared on the 
waters of the Mediterranean as long and narrow in build, 
and propelled both by sails and oars. The French intro- 
duced it into the Channel. But though we adopted the word 
as early as, if not before, 1588, we did not adopt the type into 
our Navy until the reign of Charles I., when we read, in 1633, 
of the Swan frigate and the Vicodemus frigate, each of 60 tons, 
ten men, and three guns. Fuller, in his ‘Worthies, says,—‘ We 
fetched the first model and pattern of our friggots from the | 
Dunkirks, when, in the days of the Duke of Buckingham, then 
admiral, we took some friggots from them, two of which still 
survive in His Majesty’s (Charles II.) Navy, by the names 
of the Providence and Expedition? On the other hand, Pepys, 
a better authority on naval matters than F uller, says that ‘the 
Constant-Warwick was the first frigate built in England, She 
was built in 1649, by Mr Peter Pett, for a privateer for the Earl 
of Warwick, and was sold by him to the States. Mr Pett took 
his nrodel of a frigate from a French frigate which he had seen 
in the Thames, as his son, Sir Phineas Pett, acknowledged.’ 
It may be, as James suggests, that this French frigate was one 
of Fuller’s ‘ Dunkirks,’ which were lightly built, of small tonnage, 
and rapid sailers. The Constant-Warwick measured from 380 
to 400 tons, and mounted twenty-six guns, 9-pounders and 
6-pounders. After her transference to the Commonwealth, she 
was classed as a fifth-rate. 

For some time the word ‘frisate came ta he cenearally 
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term seems to have been the fineness of their lines—that is, 
their sharpness of form as compared with the heavier men-of- 
war. Towards the close of the seventeenth century, however, 
it was restricted to the fifth and sixth rates ; and by.1727 to 
three classes only, the 4o gun, the 30 gun, and the 20 gun ship, 
To these were added, in 1727, the 44 gun ship, of 700 tons, and 
the 24 gun ship, of 440 tons; and, in 1757, the 32 gun and the 
36 gun ship. The 32 gun ship, the Southampton, which was 
launched in May 1757, may be regarded as ‘the first genuine 
frigate’ built in England, that is, as the first English ship 
constructed to carry her guns on a single whole deck, a quarter- 
deck, and a forecastle—the characteristics, in the opinion of all 
the maritime nations, of the proper frigate. The first 36 gun 
frigate, the Pad/as, was launched in August 1757. 


At the beginning of 1793, in which year the great war of the 
Revolution broke out, the British Navy was composed of the 
following three hundred and four ships} :— 


Three-deckers— one hundred. 
First-rate—five of 100 guns. and thirteen 
Second-rate—fifteen of 98, and one of go guns. ships of the 


Two-deckers— line (twenty- 
Third-rate—one of 80 guns, sixty-one of 74] SIX In com- 
guns, and thirty of 64 guns. mission). 


Fourth-rate—twelve of 50 guns. 
* Fifth-rale—eighteen of 44 guns. 
One-deckers— 
Fifth-rate Frigates—eight of 58 guns, thirteen of 36 guns, 
forty of 32 guns, 


Sixth-rate Frigates—twenty-three of 28 guns, six of 24, ‘six 
of 20, 


Stoops, forty. Bombs, two. Fire-ships, five. Cutters, 
eighteen. 


One hundred and thirty-five ships in commission, with an 
aggregate of 101,272 tons. 
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Seven years later (1800) we find a significant increase in the 
totals :—- 


Three-deckers— : E one hundred 
First-rate—two of 112 guns, five of too guns. ) and twenty- 
Second-rate—fifteen of 98 guns, one of.go guns. | four ships of 


Two-deckers— “ the line (one 
Third-rate—seven of 80 guns, sixty-eight of 74 hundred in 
guns, twenty-six of 64 guns. commission), 


Fourth-rate—two of 56 guns, two of 54, ten of 50. 
Fifth-rate—four of 44 guns. 


One-deckers— 
Frigates—four of 44, five of 40, twenty-six of 38, thirty-three , 
of 36 guns, forty of 32. 
Sixth-rate—Frigates—eleven of 28; six of 24, four of 22, 
thirteen of 20. 


Sloops, one hundred and nine. Bombs, fifteen. Fire-ships, . 
seven. Gun-brigs, sixty-nine. Cutters, twenty-eight. 


ToraL—Four hundred and fifty-cight ships in commission, of 
354,068 Zons, and forty-two in ordinary or under repairs or, five 
hundred and ten ships of 408,078 tons. 


There were also one hundred and twenty-five stationary 
harbour-ships, etc., in commission ; twenty-eight building or 
ordered to be built—showing a grand total of seven hundred 
and fifty-seven ships, with 629,211 tons. 

In 1807 Great Britain could boast of six hundred and thirty- 
six ships in commission, with 419,595 tons ; fifty-four of 64,541 
tons in repair or for repair; one hundred and seventy-five 
harbour-ships, troop-ships, etc.; and one hundred and eight 
of 12,641 tons building or ordered to be built—in all, nine 
hundred and seventy-three ships of 770,220 tons. These 
figures bear eloquent witness to the magnitude of Great 
Britain’s maritime resources, and to the enormous development 
of her naval power which is possible in the face of national 
danger. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE WAR WITH HOLLAND UNDER THE COMMONWEALTH :—— 
ROBERT BLAKE. : 


9) the middle and later years of the seventeenth century 
belongs England’s great maritime struggle with 
Holland, which had succeeded Spain in the supre- 
macy of the seas. It divides naturally into two 
chapters—the war under the Commonwealth, and the war in 
the reign of Charles II. 

In 1652 Holland was the most powerful maritime state in 
Europe. Her seamen were the hardiest and most experienced, 
her admirals the most skilful, and her fleets the strongest. To 
challenge her to war upon the ocean was a daring act; but for 
some years a feeling of irritation and a spirit of rivalry had 
grown up between her and England, and as the latter grew 
more conscious of her resources, and pushed in all directions 
her commercial enterprise, it was certain that a collision between 
them could not long be delayed. It was precipitated, however, 
by the domestic difficulties of England. Sir Hefiry Vane, the 
ruling spirit of the Council of State, alarmed at the rapidly- 
increasing power of Cromwell and the army, desired to find a 
counterpoise in the navy, and to eclipse the glories of Dunbar 
and Worcester by greater naval victories. For this purpose the 
Council maintained an unfriendly attitude towards Holland, and 
dealt a fatal blow at its carrying trade by passing a Navigation 
Act, which forbade the importation m foreign ships of the pro- 
ducts of other countries than those to which the ships belonged. 
At the same time it insisted that all foreign vessels passing 
through the Channel should do honour to England in her own 
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fleet, on its way back to Genoa, refused to pay this compliment, 
until compelled by a broadside of heavy shot. The Government 
of the United Provinces were by no meang unwilling to seize 
upon so fair a pretext for an open quarrel, and immediately 
fitted out a powerful fleet, under Van Tromp, one of their best 
seamen, and sent it into the Downs, with instructions to vindi- 
cate the naval supremacy of Holland. 

The admiral then in command of the warships of England 
was Robert Blake, who had reached his fiftieth year before he 
had any experience of the sea. The son of a Bridgewater 
merchant-adventurer, at the age of seventeen he was sent to 
Oxford, where he acquired a knowledge of Greek and Latin, 
and took the degree of Master of Arts. His father dying, he, 
returned to Bridgewater to assume the headship of the family, to” 
provide for his widowed mother, and direct the education of 
his brothers and sisters. He seems to have quickly attained 
an influential position in the quiet Somersetshire towh, and to 
have been recognised as the local leader of what may be called 
the popular or Puritan party. In April 1640 he went to Parlia- 
ment as member for Bridgewater, and sat on the same side 
as Pym and Hampden. In 1645 he was elected member for 
Taunton, But his were not the gifts of the orator or the 
statesman—he was, before all things, a man of action—and 
as soon as war broke out between ing and Parliament, 
smelling ‘the battle afar off, the thurider of the captains, and 
the shouting,’—with the help of his two brothers he assembled a 
troop of cavalry, and soon made himself formidable to the 
Royalists by the celerity of his movements and the weight of 
his blows. Riding swiftly into Cornwall, he shared in the fierce 
fight at Bolmin. At the Battle of Lansdowne Field, in July 
1643, his brilliant courage kept the Cavaliers in check. After- 
wards, at Bristol, he made a gallant stand against Prince 
Rupert. But the first great exploit which spread his fame all 
over England was his stubborn defence of the small ‘fischar 
village of Lyme, on the chalky coast of Dorsetshire, which, 
with some eight or nine hundred men, he Meld for weeks 
against a large Royalist army under Prince Maurice. 

When he first sat down before Lyme, the Prince thought but 
lightly of his task. So feeble were the defences of the fisher- 
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ordered an immediate attack. Blake’s men, however, proved 
themselves so expert at push of pike, and plied their musketry 
with such deadly -skill, that, after a fierce contention, the 
Cavaliers drew back upon the green hillside. Then, in solid 
columns, advanced the Royalist foot. Charge after charge was 
adventured, charge after charge repulsed ; the battle ebbed and 
flowed until dusk, when Prince Maurice’s soldiers losing heart, 
broke, and fled. 

Perceiving that he could not beat Blake out of Lyme, Prince 
Maurice resolved to starve him ; and with great industry raised 
all around the town a line of strong fortifications, which he 
armed with his heaviest guns. Their firé goon shattered to 

~pieces the outworks ; but Davies Fort, the centre of the defence, 
resisted all their efforts. The garrison suffered frorn hunger, 
thirst, and disease ; inspired, however, by their leader’s noble 
ardour, they stoutly held to their duty. The very women 
shared in the heroic resistance, tending the sick and bandaging 
the wounded ; nor did they fear to venture into the trenches, 
loading for their husbands, sons, and brothers, or themselves 
handling the musket. One brave Dorsetshire lass fired, it is 
said, no fewer than nineteen rounds of shot. But as day 
followed day the stock of bread and powder grew less and less. 
Towards the end of May, Blake found the stock of flour was 
reduced to a fortnight’s supply, so that unless relief came by. 
sea, the garrison would be forced by famine either to ‘surrender 
or endeavour to cut their way through the masses of the Royalist 
soldiers. Happily, on the morning of the 24th, the Earl of 
Warwick’s flect arrived with provisions, The sailors who 
landed them were shocked at the hollow faces and Tagged uni- 
forms of Blake’s fighting men, and on their return to the ships, 
told the sad tale to their sympathising comrades. Therevpon 
a collection was madé of articles of clothing, to which every 
man contributed : in all, thirty pairs of boots, a hundred pairs 
of shoes, a hundred and sixty pairs of stockings, and a number 
of good stout shirts. They gave up also a fourth of their daily 
allowance of bread for nine months, that is, about nine thousand 
pounds weight. 

Be sure that after this practical expression of sympathy 
Blake’s invincibles fought better than ever. Ti hey fought so 
well that Prince Maurice with all his resiments could nat 
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of the broken walls of Lyme, the’ Prince sullenly struck his 
tents, and marched away to Exeter. % 


There was a certain ancient king who received the surname 
‘of Poliorcetes from his success in capturing towns. Blake 
seems to have had a special genius for defending them. We 
next find him in command at Taunton, which, in 1645, was 
besieged.by a large Royalist force, under Sir John Berkeley. 
Taunton, which had declared for the Parliament at the very 
outset of the great struggle, was a place of strategic import- 
ance, from its situation on the great Western highway that 
connected Oxford, Bristol, and Exeter; and the Puritan lead- 
ers were solicitous, therefore, that it should not fall into the 
hands of King Charles. This it was not likely to do while 
Blake inspired and directed the defence. He had the art of 
communicating to his soldiers something of his own courage, 
patience, and resolution; their confidence in him was so 
complete that whatever he ordered they immediately obeyed. 
The Royalists pressed the siege with exceeding vigour, but 
could not compel a surrender. Inch by inch they made their 
way to the foot of the ramparts, and even into the outermost 
streets; but Blake turned every house into a small fortress, 
from the windows of which rattled an incessant fire, so that the 
actual progress of the enemy was not only very slow, but 
attended with heavy loss. A foe whose attacks could not so 
successfully be resisted was famine, which thinned the ranks of 
the garrison, and wrought much havoc among the population 
generally. Berkeley took advantage of its ravages to invite a 
capitulation. ‘Better, he said, ‘to surrender honourably than 
to invite a Imgering death. Which will you do? March out 
with drums beating and banners flying, to the flesh-pot and the 
wine-cup; or starve, hollow-cheeked and dim-eyed, behind your 
ruined walls!’ Blake answered gaily,—‘That as yet there 
would be no talk of surrender, for he still had his boots left 
for a meal” And he caused a half-starved pig, the sole sur- 
vivor of his kind, to be carried through different parts of 
the town and soundly whipped, that its cries being heard 
in so many places might deceive the besiegers into a belief 
that whatever else might be wanting there was at least no lack 
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town, and the Royalists retired, as they had done from before 
Lyme, (May rith). Blake held the governorship of Taunton 
until after the execution of Charles I. and the establishment of 
the Commonwealth, when his genius found a new field of ac- 
tivity, The Council of State desired for the command of their 
fleet a man of proved fidelity and determination, of tenacious 
courage and ready resource. Such a man they found in Robert 
Blake, and accordingly he was appointed ‘General and Admi- 
ral at Sea, with Colonels Deane and Popham as his coadjutors. 
It seems now-a-days a strange and anomalous thing to have 
placed at the head of the fleet a landsman and a dragoon, who 
probably did not know the stem from the stern of a ship, who 
had had no experience of the sea, and was wholly ignorant of 
nautical affairs ; but in Blake’s time the duty of an admiral was 
to fight the enemy, not to manceuvre his ships, the practical 
management of which rested with the sea-captains, Blake, 
however, soon acquired a considerable knowledge of his new 
profession; and he introduced among his seamen the fine disci- 
pline and devout life which he had kept up among his soldiers. 
He was heart and soul a Puritan, and in sobriety of speech, 
punctuality of religious ordinances, and circumspection of con- 
duct, a ship under Blake was like a regiment under Cromwell ; 
and that Blake had Azs ‘Ironsides’ as well as Cromwell, many 
a tough sea fight abundantly showed. 

It has been well said that he stands alone, in naval history, 
as ‘the greatest landsman who ever acquired renown at sea’ 
There are traits of character about him which distinguish him 
from the naval commanders of his time. He was no mere ‘ tar- 
paulin, like Sir William Batten and Sir John Lawson, but kept 
up through life the classical knowledge of which the foundation 
was laid at Watham College ; and was by no means unwilling’ 
to let it be known that he was not ‘the worst scholar of the 
period” He was no fanatic in religion ; and in politics Ke did 
not side with the extreme of his party—he disapproved of the 
king’s execution. He served the Council of State, and after- 
wards Cromwell, because it was the duty of an Englishman ‘to 
keep foreigners from fooling us.’ .. . In private life, he loved 
his native Somersetshire, its men, its fruit, and its cheeses, 
and had specimens of all on board his vessel and he did his 
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Blake hpisted his flag as commander-in-chief on the 18th of 
April 164§ when he was already fifty years old. His earliest 
successes, were to blockade the Royalist fleet, under Prince 
Rupert, in the mouth of the Tagus, and to intercept a rich 
ssquadron of merchant vessels returning with: rich cargoes—like 
argosies laden with golden grain—from the Brazils. - After a 
brisk engagement, he captured the vice-admiral “and: eleven 
other vessels ; destroyed the admiral, and burned three of the 
largest to the waters edge. Afterwards he sailed into the 
Mediterranean, where no English admiral’s flag had been since 
the days of the Crusades, and made a clean sweep of the 
Royalist cruisers and sea-rovers which preyed upon English 
commerce. In 1651 he drove the Royalists out of the Scilly 
Isles and Jersey. In whatever he undertook he succeeded; so 
happily did he combine prudence with daring ; so carefully did 
he lay his plans, and so energetically execute them; so cool 
was his judgment, and so untiring his activity, 


This was the man who commanded the fleets of England in 
her first deadly duel with the great Dutch nation. He had but 
fifteen ships of war with him when, in May 1652, the Dutch, 
under their famous admiral, ‘Sir’ (for he had been knighted by 
Charles I.) Martin Harperts Tromp—the ‘Van Trump’ of the 
Commonwealth writers—appeared in the Downs. Tromp had 
forty-two ships, but, according to the Dutch historians, they did 
not carry many more.guns than Blake’s fifteen. 

As soon as the two fleets came within sight of each other, 
Blake fired a gun from his ship, the Jazus, as a hint to the 
Dutch to lower the flag. No notice being taken—though the 
Dutch profess that Tromp had already sent a man aloft to the 
flag, * whom,’ says Tromp, ‘ Mr Admiral Blake might easily have 
seen climbing up himself’—he fired a second, which fell across 
the Brederode’s bows, and a third. He then ranged ahead to 
speak with the Dutch admiral, but was greeted with a tremendous 
broadside, which damaged his hull and shattered his cabin 
windows. Blake was in his cabin conversing with his officers 
at the moment of this unmannerly greeting, He lifted his eyes 
from a chart which he had been examining, and exclaimed, 


‘Well, tis uncivil in Van Tromp to mistake my ship for a 
pee ie. “eee 
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his habit when he was angry—he bade his men return the com- 
pliment. And in this way began what proved to be a fierce and 
desperate battle, Notwithstanding their signal inferiority in 
numbers, the English maintained it stoutly throughout the day. 

Towards evening a reinforcement of eight ships came up under 
Major Nehemiah Boume, which enabled them to press the 
Dutch -more closely ; and, having lost af couple of men-of-war, 
Tromp next day retreated to the shores of Holland. 

Such was the opening scene of the drama of the First Dutch 
War. Both the actors in it at once made ready to play their parts 
with unconquerable resolution, and strained every nerve to put 
their forces in an imposing condition, England added forty new 
ships to her Navy, raised the wages of her seamen, and made a 
levy in every port ; so that in one month from the battle in the 
Downs, Blake was at the head of a fleet of one hundred and five 
vessels, carrying three thousand nine hundred and sixty-one 
guns. Nor was Holland her inferior in activity. She laid 
down the keels of sixty new men-of-war, and endeavoured, by 
the offer of high rates of pay, to tempt into her Navy the ablest - 
seamen of every country. Before long a noble armament of one 
hundred and two ships, well manned and equipped, was placed 
under the command of Martin Tromp. 

The first great operation of the war was directed against the 
herring fishery in the North Seas, which, at that time almost 
monopolised by the Dutch fishermen, was a great source of 
wealth to Holland. Having ascertained that the spring flotilla 

* of upwards of six hundred ‘ busses’ was on its homeward voyage, 
escorted by twelve men-of-war, Blake ran northwards to intercept 
it, leaving Sir George Ayscue, newly arrived from Barbadoes, 
with fifteen men-of-war, to guard the Channel. His van came 
up with the herring flect off Black Ness, and, after a short and 
sharp action, sank three and captured nine of the ships of the 
convoy. The six hundred fishers fell into his hands; but as 
their destruction would have ruined scores of helpless wonien 
and children, Blake was satisfied with levying a royalty of every 
tenth herring, and sternly warning the Dutchmen to beware of 
trespassing within British waters. 

Tromp, meanwhile, had sailed from the Texel with one 
hundred and two men-of-war and ten fire-ships. Dividing his 
fleet into three squadrons, he stationed one at each entrance of 
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But the English Government acted with great vigour, and a line 
of strong batteries speedily rising between Deal and Sandown’to 
protect Ayscue’s fleet, Tromp, after convoying a fleet of mer- 
chantmen to the Baltic, resolved to go in. search of Blake, 
“Early in the morning of the 6th of August the two great’ 
armadas sighted each other off the Shetlands, and intmediately 
prepared for action; when a tremendous north-westerly gale 
burst upon them, scattering the tall ships ‘like straws’ in all 
directions. Blake ran at once for the nearest ports, and 
escaped with little loss; but the Dutch suffered heavily, and 
when Tromp reached the mouth of the Texel nearly half of his 
fleet was missing, while six ‘frigates’ had fallen into the hands 
of the English. Though sorely afflicted by this disaster, the, 
national spirit was not dismayed, and strenuous exertions were 
made to equip another fleet. With the characteristic ingratitude 
of nations, however, the Dutch heaped disgrace and contumely 
upon their unfortunate admiral, and superseded him by the 
rough seaman, Cornelis de With, who, eager to accomplish some 
great thing,.and prove his superiority to his discredited pre- 
decessor, set sail immediately, and having been joined by 
Adrianzoon de Ruyter as second in command, ran out to sea. 
The winds and waters, however, were against him ; a heavy gale 
nearly stranded his entire flect on the coast, and so shattered 
many of the vessels that eleven had to be sent home. To devout 
Puritans it seemed as if in the contention between England and 
Holland the favour of Providence was given to the former. 
Having refitted his ships, De With again put to sea, with 
the view of making for the Downs, and attacking the English 
in their own waters. But he was anticipated by Blake, who 
suddenly léft his moorings on the 8th of October, and swooped 
down upon the Hollanders before they were prepared. The 
battle, which began about three in the afternoon, was fought 
with extraordinary determination. The Dutch had more ships 
than the English ; but those of the latter were, on the whole, 6f 
larger build, so that the two adversaries were tolerably equal. 
The approach of night forced the combatants to relinquish, and , 
it then appeared that three Dutch men-of-war had been sunk, 
one blown up, and one (the rear-admiral) taken. These were 
small losses ; but the Dutch had sustained ; a heavier loss i in their 
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The true measure of their discouragement was evident on 
the followin g day, when they declined to renew the battle, and 
sullenly withdrew into the Meuse, closely pursued by the English, 
and sorely harassed. : af 

. Blake’s victory excited a strong enthusiasm in England ; 
unfortunately it induced Parliament, in ar. excess of confidence, 
to reduce the fleet by forty ships. The Dutch authorities, on 
the contrary, made a supreme effort to recover their mari- 
time ascendancy; and having refitted and reinforced their 
armament with patriotic energy, they recalled the veteran 
Tromp from his unmerited seclusion, and entrusted him 
with the command in chief; De Ruyter being appointed vice- 

. admiral, and Evertsen and Floritzen rear-admirals, 

On the 9th of December, Tromp appeared off the Goodwins 
with ninety-eight men-of-war, and seven smaller vessels, and 
surprised Blake lying in the Downs with only thirty-seven men- 
of-war, one frigate, and a few fire-ships and hoys. Blake at once 
ran out into the open, in order to make for Rye Bay, and pick 
up reinforcements. He was followed by Tromp, who next day, 
about an hour after noon, overtook him. At threg o’clock Blake 
resolved to accept battle, and with his ship 7rzumph poured into 
the Dutch admiral a crushing broadside. The fight thus begun 
was desperately waged for six hours, when, having lost seven of 
his ships, while the remainder were greatly damaged, he with- 
drew to the mouth of the Thames, leaving the Dutch to ride 
victorious in the Channel. : 

With puerile insolence Tromp hoisted a broom at his main- 
top masthead,’ to signify that he would sweep the seas of the 
proud islanders; while the wits of Amsterdam, with true 
Batavian dulness, punning on the names of two of sthe cap- 
tured English ships, chuckled to each other,—‘We havé 
carried away the Garland from our enemies, and the Bon 
Adventure has fulfilled the prophecy of her name by ‘having 
the “good chance” to fall into our hands !” 

The Council of State was not to be discouraged by sorry 
jests, nor was its confidence in its admiral diminished because 
he had been defeated by a superior force. Vigorous exertions 
were made to’ put to sea a fleet capable of vying with the 


Hollanders ; for, as the war went on, the national rivalry 
~ 
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increased in bitterness. The ships which had been dispersed 
along the coast were concentrated in the Downs. The numbér 
of seamen was raised to thirty thousand. The magazines were 
replenished, and the dockyards supplied with fresh stores, 
Some of Blake’s officers, whose conduct he had complained of, 
were cashiered, and better men appointed in their places, while 
Generals Monk and Deane were given to him as coadjutors, 
This promotion to sea commands of two veteran soldiers re- 
minds us of a passage in ‘Howell’s Letters,’ where he tells us 

, that ‘ the world stands in admiration of the capacity and docible- 
ness of the English, that persons of ordinary breeding, extraction, 
and callings should become statesmen and soldiers, commanders 
and counsellors, both in the art of war and mysteries of state, 
and know the use of the compass in so short a time.’ 

Off the glittering cliffs of Portland, on the morning of 
February 18, 1653, Blake, who had with him eighty sail, and 
Penn and Lawson as vice-admiral and rear-admiral, sighted 
the Dutch fleet, which numbered seventy-five. Tromp was 
encumbered by the necessity of looking after the safety of 
a couple of hundred merchantmen which he had under his 

* charge. These, as the wind was in his favour, he could have 
carried safely into the Scheldt ; but observing that Blake, with 
Penn and Lawson, and seventeen men-of-war, had sailed some 
miles ahead of the main body of his fleet, he resolved to fall 
upon and crush them before the others could comeup. Accord-" 
ingly, he ordered the traders to beat to windward and slacken 
sail, as if to act as applauding spectators of the coming victory. 
Then, with his powerful fleet in excellent order, and his men 
sharing fully in his own confidence, he bore down, in a line 
representing’a half-moon, on the English van. 

The Zriumph, with Blake and Deane on board, met the 
first shock. Tromp, in the Brederode, having the advantage of 
the wind, swept past the English flag-ship, and threw into her 
a heavy broadside; then, suddenly tacking, and bringing up 
under her lee, he hurled at her another volley from his great 
guns, shivering her masts into splinters, and strewing her decks 
with the dead and wounded. Other Dutchmen came up and 
joined in the attack, until Penn, in the Speaker, with three or 
four other vessels, hastened to his admiral’s relief, and drew off 
some of the assailants, A furious fight ensued, and was pro- 
tracted until darkness. All the advanced Since waren hrtle 
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engaged. .Overcome by numbers, the Oak, the Assistance, and ~ 
the Prosperous were compelled to haul down their flaps ; but, to 
Tromp’s annoyance, the English fought so persistently, and 
with such stubborn patience, that Monk and the main body of 
the fleet had time to come up and equalise the confest. A 
Dutch man-of-war blew up with a terrific explosion ; and fiercer 
than before the deadly battle raged. The then captured Eng- 
lish ships were re-taken ; and before dusk the current of the fight 
turned strongly against the Hollanders. -At length, observing 
that Blake had despatched his frigates and fast sailers against | 
the convoy, Tromp fell back, in order to protect it, having lost * 
ten men-of-war, either sunk or taken ; while others had suffered 
so severely that their weakened crews had to be taken off and 
distributed among the fleet. Both sides had lost heavily in 
killed and wounded; but Blake had lost only one ship, the 
Sampson, from which, her captain and nearly ail her crew 
having been slain, he had removed the few survivors, and then 
permitted her to drift away. The murderous character of this 
action, and of all the actions of the Dutch War, is explained by 
the fact that there was little or no manceuvering ; but that the 
ships fought at close quarters, lying board by board, and 
‘pounding away’ until the one or the other yielded or was 
destroyed. 

At ten o’clock next day, the 1st of March, when both fleets 
were about six miles off Dungeness, the battle was renewed. 
Neither adversary showed any design to own himself worsted ; 
but towards evening Tromp enclosed his convoy within the 
wings of a half-moon, and made slowly towards the mouth of 
the Meuse. Blake made several unsuccessful efforts to break 
the compact array, and only desisted when the darkness of 
night separated the two hostile fleets. The Dutch, on this 
second day, were evidently overpowered. They lost five ‘men- 
of-war; and, what was worse, some of their captains lost 
heart, so that Tromp was forced to solicit them to put on so 
much at least of a gallant front as might deter the English 
frigates from attacking the convoy. 

Blake continued the pursuit all night, and at nine o’clock on | 
the 2d again gave battle. Tromp, with his fleet so mauled and 
-shattered, had given up his sanguine dreams of victory, and 
aimed at nothing more than keeping Blake back, while his rich 
traders ran into the ports of Holland. Such was the fury of the 
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English attack on this third day that Tromp soon came to doubt 
his ability to succeed even in this limited design, and he sent 
pressing orders to the traders to crowd on all sail and make for 
Calais, as he could hardly promise more than a few hours’ pro- 
‘tection. As the fight increased in vehemency, he repeated his 
commands: unless they moved with greater nimbleness, they 
would be caught up by the English frigates. The wind, how- 
ever, blowing off-shore, hindered their exertions, so that only a 
few of the swiftest sailers crept into the safety of neutral waters, 

, By this time Tromp had lost ‘half his fleet—sunk, captured, or 
fugitive—and many of his captains, rebelling against his stern 
persistency, began to retreat upon the flying convoy. Then, 
indeed, all was over, and the Dutch admiral no longer struggled 
against Fortune. Blake’s ships had been so ill-treated in the * 
three days’ fight that he left his frigates to -harass the retiring 

_ enemy, and stood out tosea. He had won a great victory, for the 
Dutch had lost eighteen men-of-war—burnt, sunk, or captured— 
and upwards of fifty merchantmen. Their loss in killed and: 
wounded was nearly two thousand, and Blake had taken as many 
prisoners, Parliament bestowed liberal rewards on him and 
his gallant captains, and appointed a day to be kept as a General 
Thanksgiving. 

On the 2oth of April 1653, Cromwell dissolved the Long 

Parliament, and took the supreme government into his own 

| hands. Blake, as a sincere republican, did not approve of the 
great soldier-statesman’s coup-@¢tat, but he made no objection 
to take the oath of allegiance. ‘It is not for us, he said to his 
officers, ‘to mind affairs of State, but to keep foreigners from 
fooling us.’ There was work to be done in the narrow seas, in 
protecting English commerce and guarding the English shores, 
more to his taste than participation in political intrigues, for | 
which neither his temper nor his genius was fitted. 

Called away to the north, Blake left Monk and Deane in 
command of a noble fleet of one hundred and four sail, carry- 
ing three thousand eight hundred and fifteen guns, and sixteen 
thousand two hundred and sixty-nine men, to watch any re- 
newal of hostilities on the part of Holland. Early in the sum- 
mer, Tromp, who had been with a convoy to the Shetland Islands, 
was returning down Channel, when he came in sight of the 
Raitich fast: nace “the wills of NipGaint: on the Rinne 
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the English had the advantage of the wind, and Monk, drawing 
up his ships in the form of a half-moon, bore down with such 
force on the Hollanders that they reeled before the shock. 
Then took place a struggle of the fiercest, the most desperate 
character; for, with each battle, the passions of the com-" 
batants seem to have grown more violent. One of the first 
victims was the gallant Deane, cut in two by a cannon-shot as 
he stood by the side of Monk, who, calmly unfastening his 
cloak, dropped it over his brother officer’s body, that the sea- 
men might not be discouraged by his death. About three 
o’clock the battle went unmistakably against the Dutch, and 
Tromp found himself compelled to make a running fight. At 

~ nine, a stout Hollander, commanded by Cornelis von Kelson, 
blew up, and this catastrophe increased the general discourage- 
ment, in spite of Tromp’s heroic efforts to keep his captains to 
their duty. 

The next morning Tromp made several attempts—but in - 
vain—to obtain the weather-gage. The fighting was resumed 
about noon, a fresh impulse being given to it on the English side 
by thearrival of Blake’s squadron from the northern seas. As his 
ships, with the red cross of St George flying from the maintop- 
mast head, loomed through the battle-smoke, the English sea- 
men raised loud cries of ‘Blake! Blake! Blake!’ and fell-to 
with renewed energy, the presence of this one man being to 
them an omen and pledge of victory. It must be owned, how- 
ever, that Tromp displayed an heroic intrepidity, and earnestly 
strove to infuse something of his own ardour into the breasts of 
hiscaptains. He laid his ship alongside the James, which carried 
the flag of Vice-Admiral Penn, but thirteen English men-of-war 

+ hastened to the succour of their commander, and” Tromp was 
surrounded, almost overwhelmed. The English crews pressed 
in upon his deck, and foot by foot his men were compelled. to 
retire below. A shout of triumph rose among the assailants— 
not to be repeated, for Tromp, while some of his men were 
struggling at the hatchway, dragged two small barrels of gun- 
powder to the centre of the middle deck, and set fire to them. 
The explosion was terrible. Half the upper deck, crowded with 
English seamen, was blown away, the other half was wrapped 
in flames. It was then that With and De Ryyter, perceiving the 
strait of their chief, dashed with part of their squadrons into the 
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in the dense obscurity of the smoke that enveloped them, friend 
could hardly be distinguished from foe. The steadfast courage of 
the English at length prevailed ; a great part-of the Dutch fleet 
hoisted.their canvas and ran for the Texel, compelling Tromp 
to order a general retreat. The pursuit was hot, and until one 
o'clock in the morniny the victors continued their fire. They 
abahdoned their quarry only when a further chase would have 
carried them on the shoals. 

The completeness of the victory could not be denied. Six 
Dutch ships had been sunk, and two blown up, thirteen had 
been taken, and the number of prisoners exceeded one thousand 
three hundred. The total of killed and wounded was fully three 
thousand. On the other hand, the English loss was only ong , 
hundred and twenty-six men killed, and two hundred and 
thirty-six wounded. No wonder that rejoicings were loud in 
the streets of London, and that the ballad-singers gained praise 
and profit as they stood in the crowded places, and rolled out 
with hoarse voices some such rough songs of triumph as the 
following :— 


‘Fhe moody Dutch are tame and cool, 
They pray and wish for peace; 
Our gallant navy in the Pool 
Has melted all their grease, 


Brave Blake and Ayscue are the men 
Have squeezed their sponge of riches ; 
‘When they have conquered Holland, then 

The Dutch may sell their breeches, 


* When they are drunk awhile they fight, 
But after, run, swear, mutter ; 
Their buns are all too cold and light 
‘Fo melt our English butter. 


Turk, Pope, or Devil we defy; 
Courage, brave English venter, 
Since Fate crowns you with victory, 

The world lies open—enter !” 


Blake and Monk next proceeded to blockade the Dutch 
fleet in the Texel and shut up all the ports, so that not a 
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ruin of their commerce impelled the States to a final effort, and 
the resources of the country were strained to the utmost to put 
another large fleet to sea. In the first week of August upwards of 
one hundred sail were ready ; and on the 6th Tromp ran out of the 
Meuse with eighty-two ships, to effect a junction with De With 
in the Texel. But before this could be dene, the English block- 
ading ‘fleet—under the command-in-chief of Monk, for ill-health 
had compelled Blake to return to England—had to be got rid of. 
Tromp resolved to fight, and draw Monk away to the open sea, 
so that De With might have an opportunity of coming out. The 
battle began at four o’clock in the afternoon of the 8th, and 
lasted until long after sunset. Neither side gained any deci- 
sive advantage ; but Tromp had succeeded in opening up the 
Texel, and during the night De With made his escape, and 
about five o’clock next day reinforced his great admiral. The 
wind had blown so heavily and the sea had been so boisterous 
that both fleets avoided an action that day. ‘It was blowing 
so hard in gusts,’ says Penn, ‘we could scarcely keep our top- 
sails half-mast high; sometimes down as low as they could 
stand’ : . 
On Sunday morning, the roth of August, the wind changed 
to the north-west, so that the English had the weather-gage, 
and Monk at once resolved to bring ¢he enemy to action. .On 
both sides there seems to have been a feeling that this battle 
was to decide the issue of the war. Tromp divided his fleet 
into five squadrons, and charged his officers in solemn and 
emphatic terms to remember what their country expected of 
them. Monk ordered his captains neither to give nor take 
quarter. ‘The taking of ships in a fight, he says, ‘always 
weakens the fleet by sending of other ships with them; where- 
fore, to make short work of it, ye must rather send an enemy to 
the bottom than take him” In this resolute spirit the two 
adversaries began and continued their life-and-death wrestle far 
away on the low flat coast of Holland, between. the villages of 
Scheveningen and the Heide. ‘Ina few hours,’ says Burchett, 
‘the air was filled with fragments of ships blown up ahd human 
bodies, and the sea dyed with the blood of the slain and 
wounded.’ As it was the last, so was it the most murderous 
engagement of the war. We do not know enough of its details 
tn he ahle ta decenhe fie ennree anth anv déeorme af ievortiace « 
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to have turned the tide in favour of the English, and the death 
of Tromp, who received a musket-ball in the heart while 
preparing to resist this movement, completed the discourage- 
ment of the Dutch, who, towards nightfall, sullenly retreated, 
and abandoned to their conquerors the supremacy of the 
seas. 

A French authority, an eye-witness of the battle, gives the 
following account of it. Its few inaccuracies will easily be 
detected by, the reader. 

‘On the roth they came to a decisive battle. ‘The English 


had endeavoured to gain the wind; but Admiral Tromp, having K 


always kept that advantage, and having drawn his own fleet in 
a line parallel to that of the English, bore down upon them, 
and began the battle with so much fury that many ships were 
very soon dismasted, others sunk, and others on fire. The two 
fleets were afterwards enveloped in’a cloud of smoke, so dense 
that it was impossible to form a judgment of the fierceness of 
the battle otherwise than by the horrible noise of the cannon, 
with which the air resounded, and by mountains of fire which 
every now and then were seen rising out of the smoke with a 
crash which gave sufficient notice that whole ships were blowing 
up. In fact, many ships were klown up ; and, in particular, it is 
said that Admiral Tromp, having perceived three English ships 
which had run foul of each other, immediately sent a fire-ship, 
which arrived so precisely in time that they all took fire at the 
same instant and blew up with a report capable of striking 
terror into the breast of the most intrepid. Nevertheless, the 
English encountered with incredible valour all the efforts of the 
Dutch, and were seen to perish rather than to give way. The 
death of Tromp having damped the courage of the Dutch, the 
action was no longer so violent ; and the smoke dispersing, the 
two fleets were seen in a condition which showed the horrible 
fury of the conflict. The whole sea was covered with dead 
bodies, with fragments, and with hulls of ships still smoking or 
burning. Throughout the remainder of the two fleets were seen 
only dismasted vessels, and sails perforated throughout by 
cannon-balls. Nearly thirty ships perished between the two 
parties ; and the English, having pursued the enemy as far as 
the Texel, had the honour of the victory, which cost them as 
dear as did the vanquished,’ ? 
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accepted Cromwell’s terms of peace, and a treaty was- signed on 
the 5th of April 1654. 1 


Blake spent some months at Knoll, his country-house near 
Bridgewater ; but though the genial air of his native county 
relieved him from the worst effects of the'malignant fever under 
which’ he had laboured, his constitution was permanently 
impaired. He was one of the Puritan Notables whom Crom- 
well summoned in July 1653 to what is known as ‘the Little 
Parliament’; and in the following December Cromwell placed 
him at the head of the Admiralty, where his vigour and his 
knowledge of sea affairs were of considerable service. It was. 
under his direction, in all probability, that the ‘ great ship’ was 
built, ‘carrying ninety-six brass guns and one thousand tons 
burthen, which John Evelyn went to see in April 1655. But 
he did not long remain on shore. During the summer and 
autumn of 1654, the English dockyards presented a scene of 
exceptional activity, for two great armaments were -being fitted 
out, the destination of which was unknown, One day Cromwell 
was surrounded in the street by a crowd of sailors’ wives. 
‘Where,’ they asked, ‘are our husbands to be sent?’ ‘The 
Ambassadors of France and ,Spain, replied the Protector, 
‘would each give me a million to know that” The secret was 
in due time disclosed. Though no declaration of war had been 
issued against Spain—the foreign power, which, as ‘the head of 
the Papal interest,’ awakened Cromwell’s deepest enmity—both 
expeditions involved an attack upon its resources. One sailed 
from Portsmouth in December under Admiral Penn and General 
Venables, bound for the West Indies. It consisted of thirty- 
eight sail, carrying one thousand one hundred and fourteen guns 
and four thousand four hundred and fourteen men, and arrived 
off Hispaniola on the 14th of April 1655. But instead of deliver- 
ing an immediate assault upon St Domingo, as intended, a 
detachment of the troops was landed about two leagues to the 

1 Addressing his Parliament, on the sth of September 1654, Cromwell said ;— 
* You have a peace with the Dutch—a peace unto which I shall say little, seeing it 
is so well known in the benefit and consequences thereof. And I think it was as 
desirable and as acceptable to the spirit of this nation as any one thing that lay 
before us. And as I believe nothing so much gratified our enemies as to see us at 


odds “ with that Commonwealth,” so I persuade myself nothing is of more terror or 
trouble to them than to see us reconciled. Truly as a peace with the Protestant 
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westward, and marched ‘ through woods of incredible thickness, 
receiving little or no opposition except the excessive heat-of 
the sun, and intolerable drought that oppressed them, having 
not had, in many miles’ march, one drop of water” The 
sremainder disembarked nearer the city, but when a junction 
was effected, the whole force fell into ambuscades, and was 
eventually driven back to the ships. This pitiful failure arose 
from the bickering and misunderstanding between the naval and 
military commanders ; a cause to which the ill-success of many 
of our combined expeditions must be attributed. Unwilling to 
face Cromwell with nothing but a record of disaster, Penn and 
Venables sailed to Jamaica, of which they easily made them- 
selves masters, and they then returned to England. The value 
of this conquest, however, was at first under-estimated, and the 
angry Protector threw them both into the Tower. But he soon 
appreciated the fact that, through the possession of Jamaica, 
England had gained a point dappui in the West Indies, and 
broken down that monopoly of the southern half of the New 
‘World which Spain had hitherto enjoyed. 

The other expedition, which was placed under ‘General’ Blake, 
mustered five-and-twenty ships, with eight hundred and seventy- 
four guns and four thousand men. Blake’s flag-ship was the 
George, sixty guns, three hundred and fifty men. His first business 
was to exact reparation from some of the Mediterranean States 
for injuries inflicted upon English commerce and English sub- 
jects. Early in December he arrived in the roadstead of Cadiz ; 
whence he bore away for Leghorn, and demanded £6000 from 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany for three merchant ships which 
had been captured by Prince Rupert in 1650, and sold in 
Tuscan perts. After some hesitation, the Grand Duke paid the 
money. For a similar purpose Blake wrung twenty thousand 
pistoles from Pope Alexander VII.,—‘ probably the only money 
ever brought from Roman coffers to enrich the public treasury 
of England.’ His further movements were for a time delayed 
by a serious illness—an attack of the plague—and by a succes- 
sion .of storms which endangered the safety of his fleet. But 
on the 8th of February. 1655, he anchored in Goletta Road, and 
summoned the Dey of Tunis to release his Christian captives. 
The Dey determined upon resistance. He encamped several 
thousand troops in a commanding position; lined the shores 
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Goletta and Porto Ferino, which commanded the entrance ; 
and drew up his corsair-galleys under cover of their guns. 
Having reconnoitred the defences and ascertained their 
strength, he left six ships, under Captain Stainer,.as a squadron 
of observation, and with the rest of his fleet sailed for Cagliarr 
to take on board a fresh supply of provi¢ions. On the 8th of 
Marchche returned to Tunis, and endeavoured to open negotia- 
tions, But the Dey scornfully rejected every overture, and even 
refused to allow the English to send a water-party on shore, 
Blake in his wrath exclaimed :—‘ Tell the Dey that God has 
given the boon of water to all His creatures. For men to deny 
it to each other is both insolent and wicked.’ The Dey replied, 
‘Here are my castles of Goletta and Porto Ferino: do your 
“worst 7 but think not to brave us with the show of your great 
fleet. He called out his martial array, and stationed his men 
at their guns, but to his, infinite surprise the English fleet sud- 
denly filled its sails and stood out to sea. They returned not 
next day, nor on the day after ; and the Dey’s heart was proud 
within him at the thought that his martial-show had frightened 
the Christian seamen. In his false security he relaxed his 
vigilance, and even abandoned several of his defences ; when 
lo, in the dusk of evening, on the 3d of April, Blake’s fleet was 
once more sighted from the battlements of Porto Ferino. On 
the morrow it rode straight into the harbour, and opened. a 
furious cannonade upon the two castles and their lines of com- 


“y> munication. The Moors replied with one hundred and twenty 





" pieces, but were utterly unable to hold their own against the 
steady and well-directed fire of the English. They were driven 
from their guns, and their ramparts shattered about their ears. 
To complete the work, Blake sent the long-boats Of his fleet, 
manned with picked crews, to set on fire the Tunisian pirate- 
vessels. And all these results were attained with the compara- 
tively small loss of twenty-five men killed and forty wounded, 

From Tunis Blake sailed to Tripoli, and afterwards to 
Algiers, at each place exacting immediate compliance with his 
demands. Then he betook himself to the coast of Spain, to 
await further instructions from the Protector, who, on the 13th 
of June, wrote to him as follows :— 


‘Sir,—l have received yours of the 25th of March, which 
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Governor of Tunis, concerning the losses which the English have 
sustained by the piracies of that place; and “of” the success 
it pleased God to give in the attempt you made upon their ship- 
ping, after their positive refusal to give you satisfaction upon 
your just demands. ‘And as we have great cause to acknow- 
ledge the good hand ¢f God towards us in this Action, who, in 
all the circumstances thereof, as they have been represented by 
you, was pleased to appear very signally with you ; so I think 
myself obliged to take notice of your courage and good conduct 
therein; and do esteem that you have done therein a very 
considerable service to this Commonwealth. 

‘I hope you have réceived the former Despatches which 
_were sent unto you by the way of Legorne, for your coming into 
Cadiz Bay with the Fleet; as also those which were sent by 
a Ketch immediately from hence ; whereby you had also notice 
of three months’ provisions then preparing to be sent,—-which 
have since been sent away, under convoy of the Frigates the 
Centurion and Dragon ;~-and { hope they are safely arrived with 
you, they sailing from hence about the 28th of April. 

‘With this come further Instructions concerning your dis- 
posing of the Fleet for the future ; whereunto we do refer you, 
Besides which, we, having taken into consideration the present 
Design we have in the West Indies, have judged it necessary, 
That not only the King of Spain’s Fleets coming from thence 
be intercepted (which as well your former Instructions as those 
now sent unto you require and authorise you to do), but that we 
endeavour also, as much as in us. lies, to hinder him from send- 
ing any relief or assistance thither. You are therefore, during 
your abode with the Fleet in those seas, to inform yourself, by 
the best me&n$ you can, concerning the going of the King of 
Spaip’s Fleet for the West Indies ; and shall, according to such 
information as you can gain, use your best endeavours to inter- 
cept at sea, and fight with, and take them, or otherwise to fire 
and sink them, as also any other of his ships which you shall 
understand to be bound for the West Indies with provisions of 
‘War, for the aid and assistance of his subjects there ; carrying 
yourself towards other of his ships and people as you are 
directed by your general Instructions.—I rest, your loving 
friend, OLIVER, P! 


The dav hefore the Protector nenned this disnatch. Blake 
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had addressed to his Highness the following short letter,—not 
important in itself, but interesting because it zs Blake’s, of 
whose letters so very few are extant :— 

‘ George,* 12th June 1655, 

‘ May IT PLEASE YOUR HIGHNESS,—The secret Instructions 
sent by your Highness, referring me to’a former Instruction, 
touching the Silver Fleet of Spain coming from America, I have 
received ; and shall carefully observe the same. We had in- 
formation at Cadiz that the Fleet was expected about a month 
or five weeks hence. We are now off Cape Mary’s, intending 
to spread with our Fleet what we can, and to range this sea, 
according to the wind and the information we can get; plying 
likewise over towards Cape Sprut, it being their most likely 
and Usual course. They of Cadiz are very distrustful of us; 
and there being four Galeons designed for the Mediterranean, 
and six for New Spain, it is doubtful how they may be em- 
ployed. 

“We shall use our best endeavours to put the Instructions 
in execution, as God shall afford an opportunity ; desiring your 
Highness to rest assured of our diligence, and of the integrity 
of,—your most humble and faithful servant. ‘ 

‘ROBERT BLAKE,’ 


While the great sea-king was off Malaga, some English sailors 
who had landed, treated with disrespect a procession of the Host, 
A priest inflamed the passions of the Spanish populace, and the 
seamen were beaten and driven to their boats. They told their 
story to the admiral, who demanded that the priest should be 
brought to justice. The authorities made answer that the civil 
power durst not meddle with an ecclesiastic. ‘2nd him on 
board the George within three hours, or I will burn your city,’ 

Such was Blake’s message to the Governor of Malaga. 
The priest was sent, and the admiral on his quarter-deck then 
heard what both parties had to say, and finding that the sailors 
had been wrong in the beginning, he dismissed the priest 
courteously, and sent him ashore. ‘I would have punished the 
men had I been appealed to,’ said Blake, ‘but I would have 
you and all the world to know that an Englishman is not .to be ” 
judged and punished except by Englishmen.’ 

+ When launched, in Charles the First’s time, Blake's flag-ship was christened 
the St George ; the Pyritans dropped the ‘ Saint,’ 
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Meanwhile, news of the West Indian expedition reached the 
Court of Madrid, which immediately resolved upon war. And 
suspecting that Blake cruised so vigilantly and patiently off the 
harbour of Cadiz and along the coast in order to intercept the 

“great Silver Fleet, laden with the spoils of America, it hurried 
to sea for its protection a fleet of twenty-eight men-of-war, with 
six fireships and thirty-six long-boats, having six. thousand 
soldiers on board. It came in sight of Blake’s ships-off the 
Portuguese coast, one day in mid July, but no “engagement 
resulted. Blake was impatient for a battle, but as the Protec- 
tors formal declaration of war had not been issued, he refrained 
from being the aggressor; and the Spaniards were: equally 
reluctant. to fire the first shot. After some days of fruitless 
manceuvring, the English admiral, unable to provoke thé*enemy 
to an attack, stood away for Lisbon to obtain supplies of pro- 
visions and fresh water (August 1655). For three weeks he 
remained in the Tagus, and being then convinced that the 
Silver Fleet must have delayed its departure from America, he 
sailed homeward to refit his ships and recruit his crews, 

His stay in England was of the briefest, for England had 
urgent need of him abroad. But, conscious of his failing 
health, he would not sail until Cromwell had provided him with 
a colleague, in one of the Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
Edward Montague (afterwards Earl of Sandwich), a soldier of 
acknowledged bravery and considerable parts, Thus relieved 
from some of the responsibilities of command, he sailed from 
the Downs in February 1656, on board the WVasedy, and cruised 
in the Channel until the fleet had got on board all its stores. 
Early in March he received his final orders, and prepared to 
sail for Spanish waters, addressing, before his departure, the 
following characteristic letter to Thurloe, Cromwell’s con- 
fidential secretary :-— : 


* ABOARD THE WVaseby, IN ST HELENS Roap, 
March 15, 1656. 

‘Sir,—I have received yours of the 13th instant, together 
with the enclosed note of the galleons ; as also your intelligence 
touching the end of the war between the Protestant and Popish 
cantons [of Switzerland], and the peace settled there, and like- 
wise the probabilities of a truce for six years betwixt France 
and Spain; and the being of Charles Stewart with his company 


oa : 
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in Flanders. These sudden transactions seem to have some 
great matters in the womb of them ; but-we know that God is 
the Supreme Disposer of all the counsels, designs, and con- 
federations in the world; and we know He is able to order 
them all for the greater good of His people. And our trust is, 
that He will do so even for our good also, if we ever believe in 
Him. The Lord help our unbelief, and subdue our-hearts to the 
obedience of His holy will in all things. 

‘We are now getting our anchor aboard, making ready to 
sail, although there be little wind, or none at all. But we shall 
use our utmost endeavours to get to sea, not losing any oppor- 
tunity that God shall afford us ; as we have hitherto been careful, 
and hope that his Highness is confident we are and shall con- 

“tinue su, as far as God shall make us. Which is all at present 
from-—your very affectionate friend and servant, 
‘ROBERT BLAKE? 


The fleet soon arrived off Cadiz, and instituted a blockade of 
its important harbour. Some work for it to do arose, however, 
quite unexpectedly, as we gather from Cromwell’s letter to the 
two admirals, dated April 28th. 

“We have thought fit to send this honest man, Captain 
Lloyd, who is known to us to be a person of integrity, to con- 
vey to you some thoughts, wherein we do only offer to you such 
things as do arise to us, partly upon intelligence, and partly 
upon such a measure as we at such a distance take of that 
great affair wherein you are engaged ; desiring to give no rule 
to you, but building, under God, much more upon your judg- 
ments on the plan than “upon” our own; forasmuch as our 
intelligences, coming much upon the examination of inerchants’ 
ships and such ways, may not be true oftentimes in matter of 
fact. And, therefore, we do offer what we have to say rather as 
queries than resolutions. : 

‘We are informed that not many of the Plate Fleet are 
come home—viz., two galleons and two pataches ;1 and'we hear 
they are not so rich as they gave out. We are informed, also, 
that the Spaniards’ Fleet in Cadiz is in no preparation to come 
out ; and some think they will not come forth, but delay you 
upon the coast, until your victuals are spent, and you forced to 

1 Galeone (Spanish), ‘an armed -ship of burden, used for trade in time of war; 
Patache,,'a tender, or smaller ship to wajt upon the Galeone.’ 
: oss 
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come home. We apprehend that, when General Blake was 
there last year, they could not have told how to have manned 
out a fleet, if the merchants there and gentlemen interested 
had not (principally for their own interest in the return of the 
“Plate” Fleet) done it. 

‘We are informed that they sent what men they could well 
spare by those six or seven ships which they sent to the West 
Indies in March last. We know also that it hath ever been 
accounted that the Spaniards’ great want is men, as well as 
money at this time. What numbers are in and about Cadiz 
you best know. We only discourse probabilities : Whether 
now it might not be worthy to be weighed by you and your 
council of war whether this fleet of theirs now in Cadiz might 
not be burnt or otherwise destroyed? Whether Puntal hd the” 
forts are so considerably stronger as to discourage from such 
an attempt? Whether Cadiz itself be unattemptable; or the 
island on which it stands be noways to be separated from 
relieving the town by [mining] the bridge, the island being so 
narrow in some parts of it? Whether any other plan be 
attemptable, especially that of the tawn and castle.of Gibraltar, 
which, if possessed and made tenable by us, would it not be 
both an advantage to our trade and an annoyance to the 
Spaniards, and enable us, without keeping so great a fleet on 
that coast, with six nimble frigates lodged there, to do the 
Spaniard more harm than by a fleet, and ease our own charge ?? 

The two admirals, after due consultation, decided that no 
attempt could successfully be made upon Cadiz; but, in the 
meantime, the Protector addressed to them a second letter, 
relating to another business. The Portuguese showed an 
inclinatiorf to swerve from the conditions of the treaty made 
with them in 1654, and therefore Mr Meadows, an under- 
secretary, had been sent to Lisbon on a mission, which the 
guns of the fleet were, if necessary, to support :— 


‘WHITEHALL, May 6th, 1656. 

* GENTLEMEN,—You will perceive, by the instructions here- 
with sent you, what is expected by the Council and myself at 
your hands. And although we are satisfied that you will believe 
we have sufficient grounds to give you these Directions, yet we. 

1 They are given in Thurloe, vol. iv. p. 769, and enjoin active operations, if 


the Protector’s demands are evaded. 
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have thought fit, for the farther strengthening you. into this 
Action, to give you a short knowledge of the true state of the 
Difference between us and the King of Portugal. 

“You very well know that it is very near two years since we 
and the Ambassador ‘of Portugal did agree a Treaty; they 
having wronged us and our Merchants, and taken part with the 
Jate King against us. When the Article were fully agreed by 
the Ambassador, who had full power and authority to conclude 
with us, we on our part ratified and confirmed the same, and 
sent it to the King of Portugal to be ratified and executed by 
him also, He, delaying to do it according to the first Agree- 
ment, in which there were some preliminaries to be performed 

_by him before we could enter upon the whole body of a 
‘Treaty,—not only refused to give us satisfaction therein, but 
instead thereof sent us a pretended Ratification of a Treaty, so 
different from what was agreed by his Ambassador, that it was 
quite another thing. In “regard to” some essential Arficles, it 
was proposed that if we would condescend to some amendments, 
the King of Portugal would “then” agree to confirm the whole. : 

‘Whereupon we sent Mr Maynard to have the treaty con- 
summated ; but finding by the answer he gave us, that there 
was little reality, and nothing but delays intended, we could not 
satisfy ourselves without sending another Person, fully in- 
structed, and authorised by us to take away all scruples by 
yielding to their own amendments; thereby to discern whether 
they were real [sincere] or not. But, contrary to all expecta- 
tion, we find, by the account the said Person hath given us, 
that we are put upon it to recede from all those things that 
were provisional, either for the good of the State or of our 
Merchants, or else we must have no peace with thent. 

‘In one of the Articles agreed with the Ambassador, it was 
expressed, That the Merchants should enjoy liberty of conscience 
in the worship of God in their own houses and aboard their 
ships ; enjoying also the use of English Bibles, and other good 
books ; taking care that they did not exceed this liberty. Now, 
upon the sending of Mr Meadows,—unless we will agree to sub- 
mit this Article to the determination of the Pope, we cannot 
have it: whereby he would bring us to an owning of the Pope ; 
which, we hope, whatever befall us, we shail not, by the grace 
of God, be brought unto. And upon the same issue is that 
Article put whereby it is provided and agreed by his Ambas- 
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sador, That any ships coming to that Harbour, any of their com- 
pany that shall run. away from the said ships shall be brought 
back again by the Magistrate ; and the Commanders of the said 
ships not required to pay the said. runaways their wages, upon 
pretence they are turned Catholics,—which may be a colour for 
any knave to leave his duty, or for the Roman Catholics to 
seduce our men. This we thought necessary to be provided 
against. Yet to this also, as I said before, they would not con- 

“sent without the approbation of the Pope, although it was 
agreed by their ambassador too. ... - 

‘You will receive herewith the Copy of an Instruction given 
and sent to Mr Meadows, wherein is a time limited for the 
King’s answer : and we desire that this may not be made use of 
by the King to delay or deceive us: nor that you, upon tM first 
sight hereof, delay to take the best course you can to effect your 
Instructions,—or that the Portugal should get his fleet home 
before you get between him and home, and so the birds be 
flown. 

‘We know not what your affairs are at the present ; but are 
confident that nothing will be wanting on your part for the 
effectual accomplishment of this Service. But knowing that all 
ways, and works, and ourselves are ever at the perfect disposi- 
tion of the Lord and His Providence, and that our times are in 
His hands,—we therefore recommend you to the grace and guid- 
ance of our Good God, who, we hope, hath thoughts of mercy 
towards us: and that He would guide and bless you is the 
prayer of your very loving friend, OLIVER, P? 


In compliance with the Protector’s instructions, Blake pro- 
ceeded to “Lisbon with most of his ships, leaving Captain 
Stainer with seven frigates as a squadron of observation. His 
appearance at Lisbon quickly wrought a change in the attitude 
of the King of Portugal, who signed a treaty with England con- 
ceding all demands, and paid a sum of £80,000, claimed on 
different groynds, into the Protectors treasury. Blake then 
returned to his original station, and remained there on watch 
and ward during June, July, and August. No Silver fleet 
made its appearance ; and as his ships were short of water and 
provisions, he left Captain Stainer’s squadron to keep up the 
blockade, while he himself sailed to the north coast of Portugal 
to obtain supplies. During his absence a was fortunate 
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enough to fall in with the long-wished-for American galleons ; 
of which he captured two, and sunk, burnt, or drove ashore the 
remainder (September 9th). The loss to Spain was nine 
millions of pieces of eight in money alone, on board the ships 
destroyed, and two million pieces which fell into the hands 
of the captors; besides gold and silver in ingots, precious 
stones, cochineal, tobacco, indigo, and sugar. Montague and 
Stainer were immediately sent home with this colossal booty. 
The bullion was landed at Portsmouth, whence, in eight-and- 
thirty waggons, it went ‘jingling’ up to London, and through 
crowded streets, to the Tower, to be coined into current English 
money. Stainer was knighted, and suitable rewards were be- 
stowed upon the officers and seamen. 

Bike, excited to new hopes by Stainer’s success, resolved 
upon keeping the sea throughout the winter, and dealing a 
mortal blow at the naval power of Spain. His larger men-of- 
war he had sent to England, and he again posted himself in 
Cascais Bay with a squadron of twenty ‘frigates.’ For the first 
few weeks, it is said, the Spaniards laughed at the madman 
who proposed to keep his ships in these stormy waters for a - 
whole winter. But when October and November passed, and 
the English ships still rode in sight of Cadiz, ridicule gave place 
to wonder, and wonder was dashed with apprehension. No 
treasure-ships, it was clear, would enter the port while it was 
thus sealed up by Blake’s squadron. 

The opening of the new year [1657] found Blake still at his 
post, Early in February he paid a swift visit to Algiers, to 
coerce its Dey into a more faithful observance of the stipula- 
tions of his treaty with England. He sailed also to Tangier, 
where the Portuguese were beleagured by the Mcors, and in 
his zeal for the interests of Christendom, he lent the former his - 
powerful assistance, and speedily raised the siege. On his 
return to the Cadiz Roads he received information that another 
Silver or Plate Fleet, consisting of six royal galleons and sixteen 
other ships of great burthen, had taken shelter in one of the 
harbours of the Canary Islands. He at once resolved to go in 
quest of jt; and, recalling his scattered cruisers, he set sail on 
the 13th of April, with twenty-five ships in all. A week later he 
was off the island of Teneriffe, and had discovered the Spanish 
treasure-ships in the port of Santa Cruz. (Monday, April 2oth.) 

Notwithstanding the decision and rapidity of his move- 
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ments, Don Diego Dioques, the Governor of Santa Cruz, had 
been apprised of his coming, and had energetically laboured 
to strengthen and enlarge the already formidable defences of 
the harbour. Every point of vantage was armed with heavy 
ordnance. ‘Santa Cruz bay is shaped as a horse-shoe; at the 
entrance were castles, in the inner circuit were other castles, eight 
of them in all, bristling with great guns; war-ships moored at 
the entrance, war-frigates moored all round the beach, and 
men and gunners at command: one great magazine of sleeping 
thunder and destruction.” Blake saw these difficulties, and 
made up his mind that they could be and must be surmounted. 
He rose from his sick-bed, and carefully surveyed the Spanish 
works ; called a council of war ; and afnounced his intention of 
pushing straight into this ‘magazine of thunder and destruc-- 
tion, in order to destroy the galleons at their moorings. Be- 
twéen five and six o’clock in the morning, after prayers had 
been offered up and the crews had breakfasted, the action 
began. Stainer’s division bore away rapidly for the harbour 
mouth, to force the passage and burn the ships; while Blake’s 
+ division hurled their incessant broadsides at the land-defences, 
Regardless of the whirlwind of shot and shell that raged 
around him, Stainer sailed steadily and coolly into the inner 
harbour, and fiercely cannonaded the galleons; Blake, closely 
following him up, drew off the attention of the batteries 
and made them the mark of his deadly guns. The fight 
was most desperate : —‘whirlwinds of fire and iron hail, 
the old Peak never heard the like’ By- two o’clock the 
Spaniards were beaten ; the batteries were silenced ; the castles 
were silenced; and every ship in the harbour was sunk or 
burned. « 

By a singular chance—or shall we say? providence—the 
wind, which all day had blown inland, now veered round in 
Blake’s favour, and he sailed out again, ‘leaving Santa Cruz 
Bay much astonished at him.’ His ships had suffered severely 
in their spars and rigging, but his loss of men killed was only 
fifty, and of wounded one hundred and fifty. On the other 
hand the calamity to Spain was almost irreparable. Ships, 
treasure, stores, guns, ammunition—all had been consumed. 
‘The whole action, writes the Royalist historian, ‘was so 
miraculous, that all men whe knew the place concluded that no 
sober man, with what courage soever endued, would ever under- 

XOL. 1. * L 
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take it; whilst the Spaniards comforted themselves with the 
belief that they were devils and not men who had ‘destroyed ; 
them in such a manner’ Even scurrilous Heath, in his 
‘Flagellum,’ is Englishman enough to recognise the wonderful 
character of Blake’s final victory. ‘Of all the desperate 
attempts,’ he exclaims, ‘that ever were made.in the world 
against an enemy by sea, this of the noble Blake’s is not 
inferior to any !’ 

When the news-of this remarkable achievement reached 
England, the Protector addressed to his great admiral the 
following letter, which, with the accompanying ‘jewel,’ probably 
reached him in the Bay of Cadiz. Along with it were ‘ Instruc- 
tions’ to leave there a squadron of fourteen ships, and come 
“home=tith the rest of the fleet, as it was known that his health 
had wholly given way. 


‘To GENERAL BLAKE, AT SEA, 
‘WHITEHALL, 10th June 1657. 


*Srr,—I have received yours ; and thereby the account of . 
the good success it hath pleased God to give you at the 
Canaries, in your attempt upon the King of Spain’s ee in 
the Bay of Santa Cruz. 

‘The mercy therein, to us and this Commonwealth, is very 
signal ; both in the léss the Enemy hath received, and also in 
the preservation of our ships and men ;—which indeed was very’ 
wonderful ; and according to the goodness and loving-kindness 
of the Lord, wherewith His People hath been followed in all 
these late revolutions, and doth well on our part that we should 
fear before Him, and still hope in His mercy. 

“We cannot but take notice also how eminently it hath 
pleased God to make use of you in this service; assisting you 
with wisdom in the conduct and courage in the execution j—and 
have sent you a small jewel! as a testimony of our own and the 

: Parliament’s good acceptance of your courage in this Action. 
We are also informed that the Officers of the Fleet, and the Sea- 
men, carried themselves with much honesty and courage; and 
we are considering of a way to show our acceptance thereof. 
In the meantime we desire you to return our hearty thanks and 
acknowledgments to them. 


2 Of the value of £500, 
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‘Thus, beseeching the Lord to continue His presence with 
you, I remain, your very affectionate friend, . 
_ ‘OLIVER, PI 


With a brief anecdote which has been handed down to us 

over two centuries, we take leave of this notable business of 
Santa Cruz. A Dutch captain, whose ship lay in the roadstead, 
on discovering the approach of the English, hurried to the 
Governor and requested permission to depart. He had had 
experience, it would seem, of the weight of Blake’s hand, and 
desired never more to come under so heavy a chastisement. 
Pointing to his castles, batteries, and galleons, Don Diego 
Dioques, the governor, haughtily declared that they would 
effectually prevent an enemy’s attack. ‘ Nevertheless,’ Sad the” 
Dutchman, ‘in spite of batteries and ships, I am confident'that 
Blake will soon be among you.’ 
___ At Santa Cruz, Blake may be said to have ended his career. 
His health was failing very rapidly. He was only fifty-nine 
years. old, but for many years be had laboured incessantly. 
‘Want of rest,’ says one of his latest biographers, ‘ want of fresh 
food and wholesome wine, strain of heart and of intellect, the 
fester of an unhealed wound, the wrack and waste of a cruise 
unexampled in activity and in success, had done their work even 
on his vigorous constitution. He had gained his victory, but 
he had sacrified his life. He had only to come home and 
die, 

After a rapid visit to Sallee, whose Moorish piratés he com- 
pelled to release their Christian slaves and conclude a treaty of 
peace with England, and this without firing a single shot or 
shedding one drop of blood, Blake, acting upon the Instructions 
he had received from Cromwell, turned his face homeward. 
He knew that he was dying, and, with the natural instinct of 
humanity, desired to die in his native land. He longed to see 
its leafy meadows, its green wolds, and its bright banks again 
before he passed away and was at peace. 

Hoisting his flag on board the George, Blake sailed from 
Cadiz Bay. A marked change for the worse was visible when 
he arrived off Lisbon; and as his ship rolled in the stormy 
waters of the Bay of Biscay, his disease so grew upon him that 
not even the most sanguine dared to hope. As his end drew 
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nearer, he became more and more impatient to see the white 
cliffs and grassy downs of his well-loved land. ‘Are they yet 
in sight?’ was his frequent inquiry. His longing was not 
gratified ; he never saw the shores of England. His eyes were 
closed in death as the George, with drooping flag and silent- 
decks, stood into Plymouth Sound. (August 7, 1657.) 

The. remains of the great sea-king were interred in West- 
minster Abbey, in the gorgeous chapel of Henry VII. 








CHAPTER VIL. 


THE LATER STUARTS. 








Boy agaN the early spring of 1660, the Commonwealth was 
shaking from its foundations, and men began to 
talk openly of the Restoration of the Monarchy. The 
Navy had already declared for Charles II., and the 
Republican Admiral Lawson being set aside, Montague, who 
was known to have Royalist tendencies, had been appointed 
‘General at Sea” Monk opened negotiations with Charles, 
which were speedily conducted to a successful issue ; and the 
Declaration from Breda, which promised a general amnesty, 
religious toleration, and satisfaction to the army, called forth an 
outburst of national enthusiasm. A solemn vote of the Conven- 
tion re-established the old Constitution of ‘King, Lords, and 
Commons ;’ and Montague’s first duty as naval commander-in- 
chief was to escort Charles II. across the Channel. The ship 
which carried his flag had, however, an ungrateful name, the 
Naseby. The King, with his brothers, the Dukes of York and 
Gloucester, and a large retinue, embarked at Scheveling, on the 
23d of May. ‘After dinner, says Pepys, the diarist, who was 
then Montague’s secretary, ‘the King and Duke altered the 
name of some of the ships, viz., the Waseby into Charles; 
the Richard [so named from Cromwell’s son], James; the 
Speaker, Mary; the Dunbar (which was out in company with 
us), the Henry” Lady Fanshawe, who was one of the gay com- 
pany, writes : ‘Who can express the joy and gallantry of that 
voyage ; to see so many great ships, the best in the world ; to 
hear the trumpets and all other music; to see near a hundred 
brave-ships sail before the wind with vast cloths and streamers ; 
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the neatness and cleanness of the ships, the gallantry of the 
commanders, the vast plenty of all sorts of provisions ; but, 
above all, the glorious majesties of the King and his two brothers, 
were so beyond man’s expectation and expression.’ As if every: 
thing combined to smile on Charles’s recovery of his kingdom, 
the night was clear and clotidless, and a full moon shed its 
glorious radiance on a calm sea. Charles walked up and down 
the quarter-deck, chatting in his easy and not ungraceful man- 
ner of his escape from Worcester—a story he never tired of 
telling—his refuge among the branches of the famous oak—his 
green coat and his country breeches—the miller stopping 
him in his midnight walk, and the innkeeper bidding ‘God 
~bless bim,’ 

* By the morning (May 25th), says Pepys, ‘we were come 
close to the land, and everybody made ready to get on shore. 
The King and the two Dukes did eat their breakfast before they 
went ; and there being set some ship’s diet before them, only to 
show the manner of the ship’s diet, they eat of nothing else but 
pease, and pork, and boiled beef. . . . I spoke to the Duke of 
York about business, who called me Pepys by name, and upon 
my desire did promise me his future favour. Great expectation 
of the King’s making some knights, but there was none. About 
noon (though the brigantine that Beale made was then ready to 
carry him) yet he would go in my Lord’s barge with the two 
Dukes. Our captain steered, and my lord went along bare 
(-headed) with him. I went, and Mr Mansell, and one of the 
King’s footmen, and a dog that the King loved, in a boat by our- 
selves, and so got on shore when the King did, who was received 
by General Monk with all imaginable love and respect at his 
entrance upon the land at Dover. Infinite the crowd of people 
and the gallantry of the horsemen, citizens, and noblemen of all 
sorts. The Mayor of the town came and gave him his white 
staff, the badge of his place, which the King did give him again. 
The Mayor also presented him from the town avery rich Bible, 
which he took, and said it was the thing that he loved above ail 
other things in the world. A canopy was provided for him to 
stand under, which he did, and talked awhile with General 
Monk and others, and so with a stately coach there set for him, 
and so away through the town towards Canterbury, without 
making any stay at Dover. The shouting and joy expressed by 
all is past imagination. Seeing that my Lord did not stir out ‘of 
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his barge, I got into a boat, and so into his barge, and we back 

to the ship. . . . My Lord, almost transported with joy that we 

had done all this without any the least blur or obstruction in 

the world, that could give offence to any, and with the great 
*honour he thought it would be to him’ 

On the 27th, a great honour was bestowed upon Montague, 
for he was made a knight of the Garter, and raised to the peer- 
age by the title of Earl of Sandwich. He was also appointed 
Keeper of the Great Wardrobe, and Clerk of the Privy Seal. 

The admiral’s young cousin, Samuel Pepys, had his share 
of the royal favour, being promoted to the Clerkship of the 
Acts of the Navy. In this position he displayed exceptional 
administrative capacity. The interests of the service he had 
deeply at heart ; and he strove with earnestness and inttlilgence 
to protect them against the peculation and jobbery that prevailed 
in every department. He endeavoured to check the wasteful- 
ness that was rampant in the dockyards ; fought bravely against 
the dishonesty of the contractors ;. unceasingly advocated the 
promotion of the older officers ; and did not shrink from pro- 
testing against the influence so injuriously exercised by the 
courtiers and royal favourites. It must be remembered to his 
honour that he remained at his post when London was stricken 
with the plague, and, as every branch of the service was then 
deserted, undertook the responsibility of the whole naval ad- 
ministration. 

In the summer of 1673 he was appointed Secretary to the 
Navy. In this important office he found ample scope for his 
energies, until in 1679, on a false accusation of being impli- 
cated in the Popish plot, he was thrown into the Tower. In 
1868, when the King himself assumed the office of Lord High 
Admiral, he was made Secretary to the Admiralty, with a salary 
of £500 per annum. He continued to hold this employment 
until the close of the reign of James II. ; and the re-organisation 
of the Navy, which is generally carried to the credit of the 
sovereign, was unquestionably due to the secretary’s vigorous 
and sagacious initiative. 

We owe to Pepys a multitude of interesting, details referring 
to the condition of the Navy, of which later writers have made 
abundant use,’ 


1 Pepys, in loco—Camphell, ‘Lives.of the Admirals ;’ Charnock, * Biographia 
Navalis,’ etc. 
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To render himself independent of his Parliament was the 
governing motive of Charles If.’s policy. A secondary aim was 
to secure complete toleration for the English Roman Catholics, 
To carry out both objects Charles needed external help—an 
alliance which would bring with it an ample yearly subsidy.” 
Such an alliance was at first offered him by Holland ; but the 
offer was withdrawn when the Dutch Government saw that 
Charles persisted in enforcing the obnoxious Navigation Act, 
The terms demanded: by Spain were impracticable, namely, 
the restoration of Jamaica, and the cession of Dunkirk. The 
only possible ally that remained was France, which, at this 
time, was the wealthiest power in Europe, with the largest 
army, and a navy that could hold its own against the fleets of 
England or Holland. Towards F rance, then, Charles turned 
with eager hopefulness. The first move in the game was his 
marriage with Catherine of Braganza; the second, the sale of 
Dunkirk to the French in 1662. The interests of France 
were also served by the war with the Dutch, which broke out 
towards the close of 1664. The old commercial jealousy be- 
tween the two rival merchant nations, after slumbering for 
a brief interval, had been revived by various incidents ; and in 
the session of 1664 Parliament presented an address to the 
Crown, praying for the exaction of redress for wrongs done by 
the Dutch to English merchants. Attacks on Dutch settle- 
ments on the Gold Coast and the American coast made war 
inevitable. Thé note of busy preparation was sounded in 
the dockyards ; and Parliament, with almost unanimous en- 
thusiasm, voted a grant of two millions and a half for the 
coming struggle, which the Court did its utmost to precipitate, 

In June 1665 the fleets of England and Holland assembled 
in the Channel. The English fleet consisted of one hundred 
and nine men-of-war, carrying four thousand two hundred guns, 
and twenty-one thousand men, under the Duke of York, as 
Lord High Admiral, with Admiral Sir William Penn as his 
naval adviser, assisted by Prince Rupert, the Earl of Sand- 
wich, Sir John Lawson, Sir George Ayscue, Christopher Mengs, 
and many of Blake’s old captains—men inured to victory. The 
Dutch fleet numbered one hundred and three men-of-war, carry- 
ing four thousand eight hundred guns, and twenty-one thousand 

1A number of young nobles and men of good family accompanied the fleet as 
adventurers—the young Duke of Monmouth, then about sixteen, among them, 
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men, under Wassenaer van Obdam, an old cavalry colonel, 
with Johan Evertsen, Cornelis Tromp, Cornelis Evertsen, antl 
other vice-admirals in command of divisions. On the evening 
of the 12th of June the two fleets were in sight of each other 
near Lowestoft, and next day, the English having. obtained the 
advantage of the wind, bore down to the attack in the shape 
of a half-moon. The battle which followed was a battle of 
giants; more obstinate or resolute fighting was never seen. 
The two long arrays ran past each other, keeping up a heavy 
fire, which, from the superiority of the English guns, did the 
Dutch fleet much damage. At five in the morning the fleets 
re-passed, and then fell-to with the utmost order—many of the 
English ships lying alongside of their adversaries yard-aym to, 
yard-arm. About one o’clock the Earl of Sandwich, observing 
a break in the Dutch line, forged ahead, and divided it. The 
battle grew more furious.. Obdam, perceiving that it was 
going against him, ran alongside the Duke of York’s ship, the 
Royal Charles, and opened a tremendous cannonade. The 
Prince, as he stood on the quarter-deck, was besprinkled with 
the blood of three young noblemen who had joined the fleet as 
volunteers, and were killed by his side, At one moment he was 
so closely pressed that Obdam’s men were preparing to board, 
but another English ship came up into the mé/ée, and assailed 
the Dutchman on the other side. Fiercer, if possible, grew the 
contest, when suddenly the Dutch admiral’s ship blew up, and 
all on board perished. 

This catastrophe decided the battle. The greater portion of 
the Hollanders took to flight; and Johan Evertsen, with some 
twenty others, made a desperately ineffectual attempt to cover 
their retreat. As night fell, it was seen that the Dutch fleet had 
been utterly scattered and defeated, with a loss of eighteen 
ships taken or destroyed, and four thousand men killed and 
wounded, 

Here is the account given by Pepys :— 

‘This day they engaged : the Dutch neglecting greatly the 
opportunity of the wind they had of us, by which they lost the 
benefit of their fireships. The Earl of Falmouth,’ Muskerry, 

1 Sir John Denham, in his savage satire, ‘Advice to a Painter,’ has a cruel 
reference to this gallant but not very intelligent young nobleman :— 


‘ His shattered head the famous Duke distains, 
And gave the last first proof that he had brains.’ 
. s 
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and Mr Richard Boyle killed on board the Duke’s ship, the 
Royal Charles, with one shot: their blood and brains flying in 
the Duke's face, and the head of Mr Boyle striking down the 
Duke, as some say. Earl of Marlborough, Portland, Rear- 
Admiral Sansum, to Prince Rupert, killed; and Captains Kirby 
and Allison. Sir John Lawson wounded on the knee: hath 
had some bones taken out, and is likely to be well again.? 
Upon receiving the hurt, he sent to the Duke for assistance to 
command the Royal Oak. The Duke sent Jordan out of 
the S¢ George, who did brave things to her. Captain Jere- 
miah Smith of the Mary was second to the Duke, and 
stepped between him and Captain Seaton of the [Dutch] 
Urania, seventy-six guns and four hundred men, who had sworn 
“to board the Duke, killed him two hundred men, and took the 
ship, himself losing ninty-nine men, and never an officer saved 
but himself and lieutenant. His master, indeed, is saved, with 
his leg cut off. Admiral Obdam blown up, Tromp killed,? and 
[it is] said by Holmes [Sir Robert], all the rest of their 
admirals, as they say, Mr Everson, whom they dare not trust 
for his affection to the Prince of Orange, are killed. ‘We have 
taken and sunk, as is believed, about twenty-four of their best 
ships ; killed and taken near eight thousand to ten thousand 
men ; and lost, we think, not above seven hundred. A greater 
victory never known in. the world. They are all fled ; some 
forty-three got into the Texel, and others elsewhere, and we in 
pursuit of the rest. Thence, with my heart full of joy, home ; 
then to my Lady Penn’s, where they are all joyed, and not 
a little puffed up at the good success of their father ; and good 
service, ‘indeed, is isaid to have been done by him. Had a 
great bonfire at the gate; and I, with my Lady Perin’s people 
and others, to Mrs Turner's great room, and then down nto 


1 This expectation was not realised ; the wound proved fatal. 


* Destiny allowed 
Him his revenge, to make his death more proud. 
A fatal bullet from his side did range, 
And battered Lawson ; oh ! too dear exchange! 
He led our fleet that day too short a space, 
But lost his knee: since died in glorious race— 
Lawson, whose valour beyond Fate did go, 
And still fights Obdam in the lake below.’ 


2A mistake, Tromp lived to Sight in another memorable battle, So did 
Evertsen, 
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the street, I did give the boys four shillings among them, and 
mighty merry : so home to bed, with my heart at great rest 
and quiet, saving that the consideration of the victory is too 
great for me presently to comprehend’ : 

* It was unquestionably a great victory ; it might have been 
made a complete one. When the Dutch fled to their own 
waters, the English fleet pursued; but during the night the 
Royal Charles, the Duke of York's flag-ship, slackened sail 
and brought-to. In a council of war, Sir William Penn bade 
his colleagues prepare for better work in the next engagement, 
knowing that the courage of the Dutch always reached its 
highest point when their fortunes were most desperate. The 
courtiers protested that the Duke had won honour enough, and 
that it was not necessary he should venture himself ¢ stconé 
time. Cowardice, however, was not a Stuart weakness. The 
Duke gave orders to set all sail, and directed that he should 
be called when they came in sight of the Dutch fleet. In the 
course of the night, however, Brounker, his gentleman of the 
bedchamber—the unprincipled libertine who figures so shame- 
fully in Count Hamilton’s pages—presented himself to Penn, 
with written directions, as from the Duke, that he should 
slacken sail. It is said that Penn was astonished to receive 
such an order, but of course obeyed it. To the intense 
mortification of the seamen, the pursuit was thus abandoned, 
and the Dutch fleet spared to fight again. According to Bishop 
Burnet :—‘ When the Duke had slept, he, upon his waking, 
went out on the quarter-deck, and seemed amazed to see the 
sails slackened, and that thereby all hope of overtaking the 
Dutch was lost. He questioned Penn upon it. Penn put 
it upon Brounker, who said nothing. The Duke denied that 
he had given any such order; but he neither punished 
Brounker for carrying it, nor Penn for obeying it’ Claren- 
don would have us believe that the Duke knew nothing 
of Brounker’s intervention for some years afterwards, which 
is simply impossible. Surely he would at once have inquired 
why the chase of the enemy was abandoned ; and we may be 
sure that Penn would immediately have alleged the written 
order brought to him by Brounker. Or if he had shown 
such an indifference to the interests of his country, and to his 
own honour, as to have accepted without question or demur 
the sudden change in the fieet’s course, the gossip of the Court 
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must at an early period have disclosed to him the -treachery 
practised by his gentleman of the bedchamber. Sir John 
Durham, in that satire, ‘Advice to a Painter, which we have 
already quoted, alludes to it with uncompromising -direct-. 
ness :— 
* Now all conspire unto the Dutchman’s loss 5 

The wind, the fire, we, they themselves do Cross 5 

When a sweet sleep began the Duke to drown, 

And with soft diadems his temples crown ; 

And first he orders all the rest to watch, 

And they the foe, while he a nap doth catch, 

But lo, Brounkér, by a secret instinct, 

Slept not, nor needed: he all day had winkt, 

The Duke in bed, he then first draws his steel, 

Whose virtue makes the misled compass wheel ; 

So, e’er he waked, both fleets were innocent, 

But Brounker member is of Parliament.’ 


In 1668 the public scandal attained to such proportions that 
Parliament ordered an investigation into Brounker’s conduct, 
with the result that he was publicly dismissed? 

There was scant rejoicing over this victory ; for a dreadful 
calamity fell upon London in the shape of the Plague, and with 
the death-carts rolling through their infected streets the Lon- 
doners had little heart for discussing the national glory. And - 
when the pestilence, after slaying its thousands, began to sub- 
side, men had leisure to reflect upon the heavy burdens the war 
with Holland would certainly impose upon the country. It was 
not only that the liberal subsidy for three years granted by the 
Parliament was already expended, but that the struggle with 
Holland, contrary to the King’s plan and expectation, was 
plunging the country into a war with France. Apprehensive 
that the Dutch should seek the alliance of the Emperor, Louis 
XIV., after the victory of Lowestoft, declared himself bound to 
assist them, and promised them a naval reinforcement. At the 
same time he contrived, by his diplomacy, to prevent both Spain 
and Sweden, and the other powers, from intervening in the 
quarrel. Englishmen, however, if sobered by the pressure of a 
great danger, are never discouraged by it. Active Preparations 

T Burnet says that Lord Montague believed the Duke was ‘ struck,’ and that 
the death of the three young noblemen, when standing close beside him, deprived 


‘him of all stomach for further fighting. 
- ‘ ' se -~ 
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were made for the continuance of the war, and its extension. 
The Duke'of York was recalled from the command of the fleet, 
and Monk, Duke of Albemarle, and Prince Rupert were ap- 
pointed joint admirals. As soon as it was known that Monk 
had accepted the office, and was actively engaged in equipping 
his ships for sea, the seamen thronged in great numbers to ten- 
der their services. ‘They were sure, was their cry, -‘ that 
honest George would see them well fed and justly paid? 

Towards the end of April the fleet sailed from Portsmouth. 
Meanwhile, the wits at Court were busily sharpening their epi- 
grams against the Dutch, and pelting the grave and ponderous 
Hollanders with the light artillery of their sarcasms, In this 
war of words, the English poets took, of course, a prominent 
part, and gratified the national patriotism by the extravagance 
of their raillery. Thus Butler wrote of Holland as— 


‘A country that draws fifty feet of water, 
In which men live, as in the hold of Nature: 

* And when the sea does in upon Them break, 
And drown a province, does but spring a leak ; 
That live as.if they had been run aground, 
And, when they die, are cast away and drowned ; 
That dwell in ships, like swarms of rats, and prey 
Upon the goods all nations’ flcets convey ; 
And, when their merchants are blown up and crackt, 
Whole towns are cast away in storms and wreckt : 
That feed, like cannibals, on other fishes, 
And serve their cousin-germans up in dishes ; 
A land that rides at anchor, and is moored, 
In which they do not live, but go aboard,” 


In the eeventeenth century, Holland, in the Patriotic an- 
tipathies of Englishmen, occupied the place which, in the 
eighteenth, was occupied by France. Andrew Marvel ex- 
claims :— 


‘Holland, that scarce deserves the name of land, 
As but the off-scouring of the British sand ; 
And so much earth as was contributed 
By English pilots when they heaved the lead, 
Or what by th’ ocean’s slow alluvion fell 
Of shipwrecked cockle and the mussel-shell, 
This indigested vomit of the sea ' 

Fell to the Dutch by great propriety.’ 
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France being desirous of giving Holland a practical proof of 
her friendship, a squadron under the Duc de Beaufort was 
ordered to sail from Toulon, and combine with the Dutch fleet 
under De Ruyter and Van Tromp, consisting of sixty-seven sail 
of the line. Monk proposed, therefore, that Prince Rupert; 
with twenty ships, should be detached to prevent this threatened. 
junction, while he himself, whom the victories of the Protec- 
torate had inclined to despise his enemy, undertook to meet the 
Dutch admirals with only fifty-four men-of-war. In spite of the 
more cautious counsels of Admiral Sir George Ayscue, the 
Duke’s proposition was accepted. Prince Rupert sailed in 
search of the French, and the Duke hastened to encounter 
the Dutch. Their fleet, under Admiral Michael Adrianszoon de! 
“Ruyter; hove in sight on the 11th of June (N.s.), a few miles to 
the south-east of the North Foreland, and eagerly accepted the’ 
unequal battle. It was drawn up in three squadrons, under 
Cornelis Tromp, Eversten, the younger, and De Ruyter himself, 
and consisted of eighty-fivé men-of-war. Monk had adopted a 
similar order ; he himselfleading one division, with the red flag ; 
Sir George Ayscue leading another, with the white ; and Sir 
Thomas Tiddyman, the third, with the blue. 

Shortly after one o'clock Ayscue’s van-ships, under Sir 
William Berkeley, bore down and engaged the Dutch advanced 
squadron under Cornelis Tromp. A  desperately-contested 
action followed. ‘Tromp’s ship, which had stood the first 
charge, was rendered so helpless that it answered neither to 
rudder nor sails, and had to be towed away; while Sir William 
Berkeley, after a cannonade of an hour, drew off to repair 
somewhat, and leave Tromp to get another ship. Before the 
battle was yet general a terrific explosion, almost immediately 
followed by another, with large columns of flame shooting up 
towards heaven, struck a momentary terror into the hearts of 
the combatants, and showed them what they had to expect. 
Monk and Tiddyman, having advanced far enough towards De 
Ruyter with Evertsen on his right, opened fire. With an obstin- 
acy and a dogged courage that would have been admirable ina 
young captain, but was astonishing in a man who could not add 
one grain to his reputation, though he endangered an honour- 
able old age, Monk fiercely attacked his great enemy again and 
again ; but De Ruyter met him to the full, and forced him back 
into his former position. For now, as the wind freshened and 
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the sea ran very hollow, the great advantage of the Dutch . 
became apparent. The English ships were very slenderly, 
built, like frigates, and high-tigged. They were too heavily 
loaded with guns ; they rolled so unsteadily on the waves that 
the water threatened to rush into the port-holes, and the lowest 
tier had to be closed, while a great part of their shot fell short 
of the enemy and splashed harmlessly in the sea. The Dutch 
ships, on the other hand, were more heavily built, and as they 
Iurched on the lee-side were much more able to take a steady 
aim. From half-past one till five the two fleets sailed past each 
other in squadrons, approaching and drawing back in obedience 
to the waves and tide while they exchanged broadside after 
broadside. At five o’clock Monk signalled for a tack towards 
the English coast, as he was afraid to fall on to the Plethish 
sands. While the fleet executed this order, Sir William 
Berkeley’s squadron, which had done wonders of daring and 
had already suffered terribly, happened to bring up the rear. 
The Vice-Admiral’s own ship, the Szw:ftsure, with the George 
and the Swanwold, being the last, were almost helpless, but the 
Swiftsure’s seventy guns were flaming away in defiance of the 
enemy, when Dutch Captain Adrianson made his way to her 
and jumped on board at the head of his men. A painful 
struggle took place on the deck; every inch was contested, 
From mast to mast the English crew were pressed back 3 some 
of them jumped overboard and swam to other ships, others 
surrendered, but Sir William Berkeley sternly refused to yield. 
He stood with his back against the companion ladder and 
fought with despair. Adrianson summoned him to cease resist 
ance, but one of the Dutch firing a pistol at him wounded him 
in the throgt. The sword dropped out of the hero’s hand, and 
he ran wounded and bleeding into his cabin. When the Dutch 
sailots rushed after him they found him stretched upon the 
table, dead. So much deternfination and courage compelled 
the admiration of his enemies, and Captain Adrianson gave 
orders that the body should be treated with the greatest 
respect, and conveyed with the captured ship to the harbour of 
Genoa.’ 

The battle was prolonged far into the summer evening. Sir 
John Harman was beset by nine of the Hollanders, and twice 
set on fire by fireships, but he contrived to cut his way through 
the press, and escape into Harwich. Most of the English ships. 
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were torn and cut with the incessant storm of shot, but during 
the night they refitted as far as they were able, and next day 
Monk renewed the struggle, though, as he had still the weather- 
guage, he might éasily have retired. The English fought with 
a dogged courage and intrepid determinatjon which have never 
been surpassed; but against the vast preponderance of the 
Dutch. force they could not prevail, and about seven o'clock in 
the evening, Monk, having lost several ships, reluctantly signal- 
led a retreat, and stood for the mouth of the Thames. His 
fighting strength had been reduced to twenty-eight men-of-war. 

He retired slowly and in admirable order ; and, on the fol- 
lowing morning, having placed his disabled vessels in the van, 
he covered them with a rampart of sixteen that were still sea- 
-worthy--he himself in the extreme rear, where, like a wounded 
lion, he kept his enemy at bay. Some of his officers were not 
unreasonably apprehensive of the probable result of the unequal 
action. ‘At least? said Monk, ‘I am sure of one thing, that I 
will not be taken.’ ‘And when we spied him,’ said Buckingham, 
who served on board the flag-ship as a volunteer, ‘when we 
spied him charging a very little pistol, and putting it in his 
pocket, we could imagine no reason for it except his having 
taken a resolution of going down into the powder-room to blow 
up the ship, in case at any time it should be in danger of being : 
taken; and therefore we, in a laughing way, mest mutinously 
resolved to throw him overboard, in case we should catch him 
going down to the powder-room,’ 

About two o’clock the Dutch, who during the night had 
received a reinforcement of sixteen ships, came up with Monk’s 
rear-guard, and were preparing to crush it, when a cloud of 
canvas on the southern horizon indicated that a fresh fleet was 
making for the scene of strife. Its approach was watched by 
the two combatants with widely different feelings: the Dutch 
hoped that De Beaufort was corhing up to ensure the destruc- 
tion of the English; the English trusted that it was Prince 
Rupert, whose junction would enable them to face their 
enemies on more equal terms. Monk soon recognised the 
Prince’s flag, and crowded on all sail to meet the welcome 
reinforcement, 

“ About five o’clock in the afternoon, while the chase was at 
its hottest, the Royal Prince, the largest and finest vessel in the 
whole English fleet, carrying a hundred guns and six hundred 
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and twenty men, commanded by Sir George Ayscue, suddenly 
made signals of distress. Monk signalled back that he coul 
not stay to give assistance, and that Sir George must act as he 
found best. The Royal Prince had struck on the Galloper’ 
Sands.- In the hurry of the moment all was done to get her 
afloat, but in vain. “ Tromp was at her at once, and a flaming 
fireship approached her on each side. Ayscue’s Jot was hard. 
He had fought like a lion. There were a hundred and fifty 
dead on his ship, and it was not by his command that the fleet 
retired, .But seeing himself deserted, and surrounded by an 
enemy bent on’ his destruction, he hauled down the admiral’s 
flag, and surrendered. Tromp, who was now on his fourth 
ship, sent his captain to take Ayscue and his superior officers 
prisoners. The English sailors were indignant, and refused to 
leave the ship. They were forced into the boats, but crept 
through the open port-holes back into the ship, until the guns 
were drawn in and the holes closed. As soon as the fine vessel 
was empty and lightened, she floated, and Tromp ordered her 
to be sent in triumph to Holland. But De Ruyter was wiser. 
Knowing that so heavy a prize would become dangerous, and 
that he could spare no ship to take her home, he ordered her to 
be burned at once. Tromp scowled and hesitated, for it was 
his prize; but well knowing De Ruyter’s strength of will, he 
obeyed. In the sight of the whole Dutch fleet, and of its own 
men, the splendid vessel was consumed by the flames.’ 

Late in the day Prince Rupert arrived. Dryden, in his 
‘Annus Mirabilis,’ represents the anxious Prince as hearing the 
distant roar of cannon, and drawing dire omens of ‘ English 
over-matched.’ The historian tells us that he had received 
orders to return from St Helens on the first day of the battle; 
‘nor was® it ever explained, he adds, ‘why he did not join 
Albemarle till the evening of the third.’ Pepys attributes part, 
at least, of the blame, to the Government :—‘I to Sir George 
Carteret, who told me there hath been great bad management 
in all this; that the King’s orders that went on Friday for call- 
ing back the Prince were sent but by the ordinary post on 
Wednesday ; and ccme to the Prince his hands but on 
Friday ; and then, instead of sailing presently, he stays till five 
in the evening. And that which is worst of all, the Hampshire, 
Jaden with merchants’ money, come from the Straits, set out 
with or but just before the fleet, and was in the Downs by five 
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~.of the clock yesterday morning; and the Prince with his fleet 
came to Dover but at ten of the clock at night. This is hard 
to answer, if it be true. This puts great astonishment into the 
King, and Duke, and Court, everybody being out of coun- 
tenance. Home by the ’Change, which is full of people still, 
and all talk highly of the failure of the Prince in not making 
more haste after his instructions did come, and of our manage- 
ments here in not giving it sooner, and with more care, and 
oftener.’ 

There is no doubt that a strong jealousy existed: between 
Monk and Prince Rupert; but in the face of the common 
danger they agreed to combine their forces for a fresh attack 
upon the enemy ; and at about eight o’clock on the morning of 
Whit Monday, the 14th of June, the fight begananew. The two 
fleets hammered at each other pertinaciously throughout, the 
day, butn the afternoon De Ruyter contrived to break through 
the English centre, and turn the fortune of the fight in his favour. 
“At seven at night,’ says Vice-Admiral Gordon, ‘most of our 
great ships being disabled in masts, yards, rigging, the want of 
men to ply our guns, and powder and shot nearly all spent, 
forced our retreat, in which the Black Bull and the Essex fall- 
ing aboard each other, and one to leeward, which, I suppose, 
was the Convertine, are in the hands of the enemy.’ A dense 
fog suddénly descending upon the waters, the two adversaries 
were compelled to desist from firing, and to make each for their 
respective ports. The victory was with the Dutch, but it had 
cost them six or seven ships, and three thousand killed and 
wounded ; but the English had lost seventeen ships, four to five 
thousand killed and wounded, and three thousand prisoners. 

It was the worst defeat which England ever sustajned upon 
the sea; yet did it cast no dishonour on her navy, the Dutch 
having enjoyed an exceptional superiority of strength. Chafles 
II. preferred to believe that success had crowned the English 
arms, and ordered a public thanksgiving in celebration .of it— 
‘A horrid mocking of God, and a lying to the world) says 
Bishop Burnet ; ‘though we had, in one reason, to thank God 
that we had not lost our whole fleet.’ Bells rung merry peals, 
and bonfires filled the skies with ruddy glare ; but gradually the 
truth became known, and the people understood that ‘it was 
rather a deliverance than a triumph.’ 

Of great interest are the contemporary notices of this 
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remarkable four days’ battle which we find in Mr Pepys’ diary 
First he tells us how, walking in Greenwich Park on the 2d 
(12th) of June he ‘could hear the guns from the fleet most 
plainly.’ _ Hastening to the water-side, he sees Charles II. 
‘and the Duke of Yo?k coming down in their barge to Greenwich 
House, attracted by the same ominous sound. Then he goes 
off to Blackwall, to see the soldiers embark, who are intended 
to reinforce Monk. He observes that most of them are drunk. 
‘ But, lord !’ he says, ‘to see how the poor fellows kissed their 
wives and sweethearts in that simple manner at their going off, 
and shouted, and let off their guns, was strange sport.’ Next day, 
Whit-Sunday, he receives the good news that the Dutch ships 
have suffered severely, and he repairs to church in the sgrmon 
time, and with great joy tells it to his fellows in the pew, who, 
we may be sure, listened to no more of the sermon. Later in 
the day the tables, unhappily, are turned. The ill-tidings 
arrive that the Prince, with his fleet, did not reach Dover ‘ until 
ten of the clock at night yesterday,’ having delayed, for reasons 
unknown to posterity, to act on the orders he had received. 
He returns home by the Exchange, which is still full of people, 
all of whom are commenting bitterly on the failure of the 
Prince ‘ifi not making more haste after his instructions did 
come, and of our managements here in not giving it sooner, 
and with more care, and oftener.’ 

On the following day, while he is sitting in his room at 
home, he is informed that two men from the fleet desire to 
speak with him, and going downstairs he encounters ‘Mr 
Daniel, all muffled up, and his face as black as the chimney, 
and covered with dirt, pitch, and tar, and powder, and muffted 
with dirty clouts, and his right eye stopped with oakum.” He 
left the fleet at five o’clock last night with a wounded comrade ; 
they were set on shore at Harwich at two this morning ; and, 
riding fast, arrived in London betwen eleven and twelve. 
Pepys calls a coach, and carries the two wounded men to 
Somerset House Stairs, where he takes boat, and with mingled 
feelings of exultant patriotism and gratified vanity, for ‘all the 
world was gazing upon us, and concluding it to be news from 
the fleet,’ proceeds to the Royal presence at Whitehall. The 
two seamen tell their simple story as follows :— 

‘How we found the Dutch fleet at anchor on Friday, half- 
seas over, between Dunkirk and Ostend, and made them let slip 
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~their anchors. They were about ninety, and we less than sixty. 
We fought them and put them to the run, till they met with 
about sixteen sails of fresh ships, and so bore up again. The 
ight continued till night, and then again the next morning, 
from five till seven at night. And so, too, yesterday morning; 
they begun again, and continued till about four o’clock ; they 
chasing us for the most part of Saturday, and yesterday us 
flying from them. The Duke himself by-and-by spied the 
Prince’s fleet coming, upon Avhich De Ruyter called a little 
council, being in chase at this time, of us, and thereupon their 
fleet divided into two squadrons—forty in one and about thirty 
in the other, tlie fleet being at first about ninety, but, by one 
accident or another, supposed to be lessened to about seventy ; 
the bigger to follow the Duke, the less to meet the Prince. But 
the Prince came up with the General’s fleet, and the Dutch 
came together again, and bore towards thei~ own coast, and we 
with them ; and now what the consequence of this day will be, 
we know not. The Duke was forced to come to anchor on 
Friday, having lost his sails and rigging. No particular person 
spoken of to be hurt but Sir W. Clarke, who hath lost his leg, 
and bore it bravely. The Duke himself had a little hurt in his 
thigh, but signified little? - 

When the sailors had made an end of their story, King 
Charles pulled out of his pocket about twenty pieces in gold, 
and gave them to Daniel for ‘himself and his companion, and 
then dismissed him. 

Of the many bloody and desperate battles which marked 
the long contention between England and Holland for naval 
and commercial supremacy, this, perhaps, was the bloodiest 
and most desperate. It was also the most unfortunate. 
‘Lord ! to see how melancholy the Court is under the thoughts 
of this last overthrow, for so it is, instead of a victory,’ writes 
Mr Pepys in the frank privacy of his ciphered record. There 
were no independent newspapers in 1666 to blurt out incon- 
venient or unpalatable truths. The London Gazette,and Sir 
Roger L’Estrange’s News and Jntellivencer, ‘published for the 
satisfaction and information of the people, told only what the 
Government wished to be told; but the nation could not but 
perceive that there were no prizes in the Thames ; and disabled 
seamen returning to their homes soon spread about unwelcome 
details of the disastrous fight. On the 15th of June, John 
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Evelyn, the author of ‘Sylvay went to Sheerness, and theré 
obtained convincing evidence of its calamitous character. °1 
beheld,’ he says, ‘a sad spectacle, more than half that gallant 
bulwark of the nation miserably shattered; hardly a vessel 
entire, but appearing so many wrecks and hulls, so cruelly had 
the Dutch mangled us.’ 


On the 6th of July the Dutch despatched a fleet of eighty- 
eight men“of-war, carrying four thousand seven hundred guns 
and twenty-eight thousand men, for the purpose of landing an 
armed force at some point on the English ceast, before the 
English could recover from the effects of the recent sea battle. 
But a succession of severe gales and other causes Rrevented 
the expedition from accomplishing its object. Meanwhile, 
Monk used incredible exertions to repair and refit his shattered 
ships, and having made up their numerical complements, and 
laid bands upon every available vessel, he was able, on the 
Ist of August, to run out of the Thames with eighty-nine sail 
of the line. Prince Rupert accompanied him. The whole 
fleet was divided into three squadrons or columns 3 the centre 
being led by Monk and the Prince, the vanguard by Sir Thomas 
Allen, and*the rear by Sir Jeremy Smith. The Dutch, in like 
manner, formed in three divisions ; the centre under De Ruyter, 
the van-finder Johan Evertsen, and the rear under Cornelis * 
Tromp. The two fleets sighted each other on the 3d, between - 
the North Foreland and Dunkirk ; and at eleven o’clock next 
morning the English van attacked the Dutch van with great 
impetuosity. Monk immediately sent him a large reinforce- 
ment, whereupon De Ruyter would fain have borne up to his 
lieutenanf@s assistance, but was prevented by want of wind. An 
hour elapsed before he could bring his guns to bear, while 
Cornelis Tromp still lay about two miles off. Evertsen’s 
squadron underwent terrifically severe punishment ; apd his 
flag-ship, seemed the centre of a whirlwind of shot and shell, 
While he was standing on the forecastle, issuing his commands, 
a ball struck off both his legs, and he fell down dead. His 
vice-admiral, De Vries, was killed in the same manner, The 
other vice-admiral, Coender, shortly afterwards expired of his 
numerous wounds. Banckers had to abandon his ship, which 
was captured and immediately burnt, and in a small boat row 
to another. This succession of disasters cowed the spirits of 
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whe Hollanders, and the van squadron began to draw out of 
the battle. 

De Ruyter, meanwhile, came into collision with the English 
centre. Pepys relates that Monk, when he saw the Dutch 
admiral bearing down upon them, said7—‘Now will this 
fellow come and give me two broadsides, and then he shall 
run ;’ but after two hours’ hard fighting, De Ruyter was still 
pounding away. One of his officers said to the Duke :—‘Sir, 
methinks De Ruyter has given us more than two broadsides.’ 
‘Well, replied the Duke coolly, ‘but you shall find him run 
by-and-by” And so he did, but not until he had sufficiently 
vindicated his reputation as a brave and skilful commander. 
Tromp’s squadron having been forced to retreat by Sir. Jeremy 
Smith, the Dutch centre was exposed to the attack of almost 

_ the whole English fleet. But in the fury of battle it had gradu- 
ally drawn towards the Dutch coast, and Monk saw that pur- 
suit in those dangerous waters would soon be impossible. He 
ordered a final and general attack. ‘From a thousand guns 
burst over the unhappy man’s head a storm of shot and shell, 
of musketry and fire-balls, such as even he had never heard 
before. The sailors left their posts bewildered, the marines 
threw down their arms, and made certain that theif Jast hour 
had come. To answer such fire was useless. The enemy was 
hidden in a dense cloud; the sun was invisible, they could 
scarcely see themselves, and every timber in the ships crushed, 
and burst, and splintered. It was then that De Ruyter felt 
his fate too great, and himself too weak to bear it. He was 
overwhelmed. ‘O God!’ he exclaimed, in the hearing of his 
son-in-law, ‘why am I so wretched? Is there then amongst 
so many thousand bullets not one that could snatch nze away ?’ 
His son rebuked him, and with a few pointed words recalled 
him to his position and his duty. ‘Why,’ he said, ‘do you 
speak with such despair? If you desire death alone, nothing 
is easier than to turn round, run into the midst of the enemy, 
and seek a destruction which cannot fail us.’ The admiral saw 
his error, and somewhat regained his spirits, for the end was 
near. The waters, in which he alone knew his way, became 
more and more shallow, the English fleet stood away to sea- 
ward, and Vice-Admiral Banckers, who had somewhat repaired 
in the meantime, was again sent after them with eighteen of 
the least damaged ships, to protect those men-of-war which had 
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gone astray during the battle, and might be intercepted by th® 
hostile fleet. me 

Monk’s victory retrieved the honour of the English flag ; but 
its trophies consisted of two ships only. And though the 
Dutch were beaten back to their harbours, it cannot be said 
that they suffered any disgrace. They proved themselves, on 
this occasion, as on all others, the most formidable opponents 
whom we have encountered on the sea ; and in conquering such 
opponents our seamen have given the most convincing proof of 
their admirable qualities. It is unfortunate that Dryden, in 
celebrating the battle of the 25th of July in his ‘Annus 
Mirabilis,’ should have exalted the character of his countrymen 
at the expense of that of their gallant adversaries. Ong cannat 
read the following unjust and ungenerous imputations without a 
feeling of shame :— 


‘Nor long the Belgians could that fleet sustain, 
Which did two generals’ fates and Casar’s bear : 
Each several ship a victory did gain, 
As Rupert or as Albemarle were there. 


“Their battered admiral ” too soon withdrew, 

nthanked by ours for his unfinished fight 

But he the minds of his Dutch masters knew, 
Who called that providence which we called Sight. 


Behold that navy, which a while before 
Provoked the tardy English to the fight, 

Now draw their beaten vessels close to shore, 
As larks' lie dazed to shun the hobbies’ flight. 


Whoe’er ‘would English monuments survey, 
In other records may our courage know : 
But let them hide the story of this day, 
Whose fame was blemished by too base a foe.’ 


Elated by their success, Monk and Prince Rupert cruised in 
the Channel, and kept the Dutch coasts in constant alarm. Sir 
Robert Holmes,’ at the head of a squadron of boats and fire- 


1 Holmes first makes his appearance in our naval records in 1661, when, as com: 
modore of a small squadron of four frigates despatched tothe African coast to make 
reprisals on Dutch commerce, he drew attention by his indefatigable energy. ‘Two 
years later, in command of the Jersey, a fifty-gun ship, he did a gallant bit of work in 
the capture of Goree, to which Dryden has an allusion :— 
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Ships, was despatched to the road of Vlie, where it was known 
that a fleet of Dutch merchantmen had taken shelter. A ketch 
was sent up the road to reconnoitre, and returned with the 
information that two hundred merchantmen, richly laderi, were . 
lying there, and were protected by only two men-of-war. 
Holmes immediately despatched the Peméroke frigate, with five 
fire-ships and twelve sloops full of picked men, well armed. On 
their approach, the men-of-war cut their cables and retired, and. 
the English then set fire to the merchantmen, of whom one 
hundred and forty were burned to the waters edge and their 
cargoes utterly destroyed. A company of soldiers landed on . 
the Island of Tor Schelling, and, contrary to all the usages 
of civHised warfare, reduced to ashes the unfortified and unde- 
fended town of Brandaris. 

For this exploit the English Government ordered a day of 
thanksgiving to be kept, though, as Baxter tells us, ‘many mut- 
tered that it was not wisely done to provoke the Dutch by 
burning their houses, when it was easy for them to do the like 
for us on our sea-coasts.’ This was well said. The outrage 
awoke a deep feeling of animosity in Holland, and the Pen- 
sionary De Witt swore a solemn oath that, until he had 
obtained revenge, he would never sheath the sword. He kept 
the oath, and kept it to the letter, inflicting upon us not only a 


“And Holmes, whose name shall live in epic song, 
While Music numbers, or while Verse has meet feet; .. 
Holmes, the Achates of the general's fight, 
Who first bewitched our eyes with Guinea gold.” 


He next reduced Cape Corse Island (1664), and, sailing to America, joined Sir 
Robert Carr's squadron, and assisted in the reduction of the Dutch settlement of New 
Amsterdam (afterwards known as New York). 

His services gained him promotion to the command of a fine new vessel, the 
Defiance, of sixty-six guns ; and on the occasion of its launch at Woolwich, March 
27, 1665, he received the honour of knighthood. In the two great sea-battles with the 
Dutch, June 3, 1665, and July 25, 1666, Holmes bore himself in a manner worthy 
of his reputation as an able and intrepid seaman, and was selected by Monk to lead 
the expedition against Schelling, described in the text. 

He was afterwards appointed commander-in-chief of the Portsmouth squadron 
(answering to the modem office of port-admiral), and to the Governorship of the Isle of 
Wight. He immediately took up his residence in the island, and built for himself a 
stately mansion at Yarmouth, where, in 1671, and again in 1675, he entertained 
Charles Il. He died at Yarmouth, on the 18th of November 1692, and an impos- 
ing monument in the parish church, on which he is represented in complete 
armour, bears testimony to his achievements, in an elaborate Latin inscription, 


written by Dr French. 
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severe loss—though infinitely less severe than Holland ha¢ 
sustained—but also, what Holland had not endured, a bitter 
humiliation. It was deferred, however, until the following year, 
and at the close of 1666, Dryden could boastfully exclaim :— 


‘ -* Already we have conquered half the war, 
And the less dangerous part is left behind : 
Our trouble now is but to make them dare, 
And not so great to vanquish as to find.’ 


- Through the mediation of France, a peace congress assem- 
bled at Breda in May 1667. To Holland, eager to free its 
chands, so that it might deal with the French invasion of the 
Netherlands, which it saw to be impending, peace was of special 
importance ; but before it could be concluded De Wétt’s* oath 
had to be discharged. Aware of the exhaustion of the English 
treasury, and the consequent unpreparedness of English defences 
—and knowing that most of the ships of the Royat Navy had 
been put out of commission—the Pensionary ventured on a 
daring enterprise, and while amusing Charles I1.’s Govern- 
ment with negotiations, he suddenly ordered the Dutch fleet of 
seventy ships of war, under De Ruyter, to enter the Thames. 

The st@e of the Navy at this juncture is revealed to us by 
Pepys, who, writing on the last day of 1666, makes moan as 
follows :—‘ Thus ends this year [Dryden’s “ Annus Mirabilis !”] 
of public wonder and mischief to this nation, Public matters 
in a most sad condition; seamen discouraged for want of pay, 
and are betome not to be governed: nor, as matters are now, 
can any fleet go out next year. . . . A sad, vicious, and 
negligent Court, and all sober men thus fearful of the ruin of 
the whole kingdom this next year; from which, good God 
deljver us.’ Few were the ships in commission, and these were 
given to dissolute young nobles—brave, indeed, with the bravery 
of their race, but without knowledge or experience of sea affairs. 
One of these gay gentlemen, a son of Lord Bristol, was pleased 
to express his hope that he might not see ‘a tarpaulin’ in com-* 
mand of a ship for a twelvemonth. Thus the year 1667 opened 
with England utterly unprepared for a naval war; not only 
incapable of attack, but absolutely unfitted for defence. Parlia- 
ment voted funds for the Navy, but the King expended them on 
his own profligacies. Ships were not fitted out ; forts were left 
unsupplied with ordnance or munitions; the seamen mutinied 
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for want of wages; and silence reigned in the deserted dock- 
yards. So Andrew Maxwell sings :— 


‘Each day they bring the tale, and that too true, 
How strong the Dutch their equipage,renew. 
Meantime through all the yards their orders run 
To lay the ships up, cease the keels begun, 

The timber rots, the useless axe doth rust ; 
Th’ unpractised saw lies buried in its dust ; 
The busy hammer sleeps, the ropes untwine, 
The store and wages ali aré mine and thine ; 
Along the coasts and harbours they take care 
That money lacks, nor forts be in repair.’ 


- On the 8th of June the Dutch fleet appeared off Harwich, to 
the great surprise and alarm of the Court. Then, when it was 
too late, the Government began to move. Lord Oxford was 
sent to raise the militia of the eastern counties ; and ‘my Lord 
Berkeley,’ writes Pepys, ‘is going down to Harwich also to look 
after the militia there ; and there is also the Duke of Monmouth, 
and with him a great many young Hectors, the Lord Chester- 
field, my Lord Mandeville, and ‘others ; but to little purpose, I 
fear,’ adds the Clerk to the Navy, ‘ but to debauch the country- 
women thereabouts. The real object of the Dutch does not 
seem to have been suspected until, on the roth of June, De 
Ruyter was at the Nore. Neither forts nor ships were manned, 
and not a shot was fired to stay his progress up the river. Sir 
Edward Sprague hastened to get together a small squadron, but 
was unable to prevent him from burning the forts and magazines 
of Sheerness. Monk made all haste to Gravesend!—‘in his 
shirt, says the satirist—and directed that chains and booms 
should be laid across the river. He sunk some ships in the 
Medway, threw supplies into Upnor Castle, and erected’ a 
couple of weak and feeble batteries. Money was found to pay 
the mutinous seamen; but ‘people, says Pepys, ‘that have 
been used to be deceived by us as to money won't believe us ; 
and we know not, though we have it, how almost to preserve it! 
When De Ruyter arrived off Sheerness, the usual dogged 
bravery of Englishmen seems all at once to have given way— 


1 Pepys says he saw him there, ‘and a great many idle lords and gentlemen, with 
their pistols and fooleries, and the bulwark not able to have stood half-an-hour, had 
the Dutch come up.’ 
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perhaps because they had no confidence in their rulers. ‘Th¢ 
alarm was so great,’ writes Evelyn, ‘that it put both country 
and city into fear—a panic and consternation, such as I hope I 
shall never see more ; everybody was flying, none knew why or 
whither’ The King, it is said, was deliberating in Council on 
the propriety of retiring to Windsor; while the wealthier 
citizens of London were burying their gold and jewels. - 

On the 11th, news came to London that Sheerness was 
taken, and that De Ruyter’s ships had ascended as far as the 
Hope. All night the drums were beating for the train bands to 
be in arms in the morning, with bullets and powder, and a fort- 
night’s victuals. But the Dutch fleet, instead of moving higher 
up the river, entered the Medway, and London drew a long 
breath of relief. The courtiers declared that Chathamewas safe, 
for the Medway was blocked up, ang Upnor Castle was fortified. 
But, assisted by a high tide and a‘strong north-east wind, De 
Ruyter made short work of Monk’s hasty defences.’ A chain 
had been drawn across the river opposite to Gilling Lane, and 
in front of it was posted the Unity man-of-war ; behind it were 
the Carolus Quintus, the Matthias, and the Monmouth. Seven 

1 In his ‘ Directions to a Painter,’ Sir John Denham says :— 

® ‘Here, painter, let thine art describe a story 
Shaming our warlike island's ancient glory, 
A scene which never on our seas appeared 
Since first our ships were on the ocean stecred : 
Make the Dutch fleet, while we supinely sleep, 
Without opposers, masters of the deep ; 
Make them securely the Thames’ mouth invade, 
At once depriving us of that and trade ; 
Draw thunder from their floating castles sent 
Against our forts—weak as our Government ! 
Draw Woolwich, Deptford, London, and the Tower, 
eanly abandoned to a foreign Power ; 

et turn their first attempt another way, 

And let their cannon upon Sheerness play, 
Which, soon destroyed, their lofty vessels ride, 
Big with the hope of the approaching tide ; 
Make them more help from our remissness find, 
‘Than from the tide or from the eastern wind ; 
‘Their canvas swelling with a prosperous gale, 
Swift as our fears make them to Chatham sail ; 
Through our weak chains their fire-ships break their way, 
And our great ships, unmanned, become their prey. 
‘Then draw the fruit of an ill-managed coast, 
At once our honour and our safety iost ; 


Bury those bulwarks of our isle in smoke, 
While their thick'flames the neighbouring country choke.’ 


a 
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ships had been sunk across the river. Now, eight would have 
completely closed the passage; but through the gap thus left 
the Dutch men-of-war entered one by one. The Protection, 
fifty-gun ship, led the way, and attacked the Unity; but not 
being strong enough by herself to overpower the English man- 
of-war, the Peace, belying her name, went to her assistance, and 
the two Hollanders soon overpowered her. The shore batteries 
kept up a furious cannonade ; but a couple of fire-ships being 
sent against the chain, broke it readily. Another fire-ship ran 
against the Matthias, which was speedily in flames, and blew up 
with a tremendous explosion. The Carolus Quintus was soon 
afterwards taken, and the two land batteries, being exposed to 
a_concentrated fire, ceased their resistance. By this time the 
whole Dutch fleet had come up, and the unrigged Royal Charles 
and the Mary were taken possession of. The Royal Charles 
was the ship which brought the King to England at the time of 
his ‘ glorious restoration,’ 

On the following morning the fleet arrived off Upnor Castle, 
of ‘the shooting’ of which ‘they made no more than of a fly.’ 
Under its guns they set firé to and destroyed the Loyal London, 
the Princess, the Royal Oak,’ and’ the Great James. Then, 


1 The single redeeming incident in this chapter of disgrace and humiliation was 
connected with the destruction of the Royal Oak, whose commander, Captain 
Douglas, made the stoutest defence possible in the unarmed condition of his vessel. 
‘The Dutch fire-ships, however, succeeded in setting it on fire, and the flames spread 
with a rapidity that baffled all human effort. Springing overboard, the crew made 
for the shore, and the officers, as they quitted the blazing wreck, entreated the brave 
young Douglas to follow their example. But, like the Roman sentinel at Pompeii, 
the heavens might fall, and yet he would not swerve from the’ line of duty.” To 
desert his ship was to violate the highest rule of discipline. ‘Never was it known,’ 
he exclaimed,‘ that a Douglas quitted his post without orders!’ And, resolute and 
calm, he remained upon the burning poop, the only man who on that day upheld the 
renown of England. ‘Whether it be wise,’ says Sir Richard Temple, ‘for men te do 
such actions or no, I am sute it is so in States to honour them.’ So fine an example 
of heroic self-sacrifice is a priceless possession to a great people. A contemporary 
poet was able to see the beauty of it:— 

* Down on the deck he laid himself and died, 
With his dear sword reposing at his side ; 
And on the flaming plank he rests his head, 
As one that warmed himself and went to bed. 
His ship buens down, and with his relics sinks, 
And the sad stream beneath his ashes drinks. 
Fortunate boy ! if either pencil’s fame, 
Or if my verse can propagate thy name, 
When (Fta and Aicides are forgot, 
Our English youth shal} sing the valiant Scot.” 


e 
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about three o’clock‘in the afternoon, De Ruyter gave orders tp 
retreat, lest the ebbing tide should strand any of his big ships ; 
and towards evening the Dutch fleet was again anchored in the 
mouth of the Thames, with the Royal Charles and the Unity as 
trophies. There thty lay at anchor, enforcing a real blockade, 
which, if it did not do much damage, inflicted great inconveni- 
ence. The Londoners were deprived of their supply -of sea- 
borne coal. On the 24th of June, Evelyn writes :—‘The Dutch 
fleet still continuing to stop up the river, soas nothing could stir 
or come out, I was before the Council, and commanded by His 
Majesty to go with some others and search about the environs 
of the city, now exceedingly distressed for want of fuel, whether 
there could be any peat or turf fit for use’ On the 28th’ 
the Dutch were still lying at the Nore, ‘a dreadful spectaclé, 
says Evelyn, ‘as ever Englishmen saw, and a dishonour never 
to be wiped off. : 

The spectacle of an enemy’s fleet in the Thames awoke 
England to a sense of its degradation. ‘Everybody now-a- 
days” says Pepys, ‘reflect upon Oliver and commend him: 
what brave things he did, and made all the neighbour princes 
fear him.’ But a Stuart sat upon the throne, who felt no shame 
at a degragation which furthered his own crafty and dishonour- 
able policy. A prolongation of the war, however, was impossible, 
There was no money in the treasury for ship-building ; and the 
Government were glad, through the mediation of France, to 
conclude a hasty peace. A treaty between England, France, 
and Holland was signed at Breda on the 29th of July, by which 
each of the contending Powers retained what it had won; 
except that Holland gained the isle of Polarom on the Bombay 
coast, ang England the settlement of New Amsterdam on the 
Hudson, which was soon to develop into her thriving colony of 
New York. 


War with Holland broke out again in 1672, and England 

" was the aggressor. It was, in fact, one of the most unjustifiable 
and iniquitous wars in which we have ever been engaged. An 
attempt was made to put forward several reasons of offence, 
such as alleged commercial injuries, refusal to strike to the 
English flag in the narrow seas, and insults to the king by the 
publication of defamatory libels ; but the national conscience 
was not to be deceived. ‘Surely this was a quarrel slenderly 
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grounded,’ writes Evelyn, ‘and not becoming Christian neigh- 
bours.” There was nothing between the two nations which 
could not easily. have been settled by their respective am- 
bassadors. But the war was the result of a compact between 
“Charles I]. and Louis XIV., by which the latter agreed to grant 
his ally a subsidy equal to a million a year,—a subsidy which 
would render him independent of his Parliament, and enable 
him to establish both despotism and Catholicism in England— 
on condition that he joined him in an attack on Holland. In 
the event of the King of Spain’s death without a son, Charles 
pledged himself to support France in her claims upon Flanders, 
while Louis undertook in such a case to assent to the designs 
of England on the Spanish dominions in America. On this . 
basis a Secret treaty was concluded at Dover, in May 1670, in 
an interview between Charles and his sister Henrietta, the 
Duchess of Orleans. It provided that Charles should announce 
his conversion to the Catholic Church, and that in case of any 
popular outbreak he should be supported by a French army 
and a French subsidy. War was to be declared by both Powers 
against Holland, England fursiishing only a small body of troops, 
but bearing the principal part at sea, on condition of an annual 
subsidy of £500,000. As it was certain that #shley, and 
Lauderdale, and Buckingham would never consent to such a 
treaty, a sham treaty was concocted, in which no mention was 
made of the religious changes, or of French assistance in bring- 
ing them about, but a joint war against the Dutch was the only 
stipulation. To this, on a promise of toleration, Ashley and 
his colleagues were induced to assent. 

‘Now that his ministers were outwitted,’ says Mr Green, 
‘it only remained for Charles to outwit his Parliamert. At the 
close of 1670 a large subsidy was demanded for the fleet, under 
the pretext of upholding the Triple Alliance, and the subsidy 
was granted. In the spring of 1671 the two Houses were 
adjourned, and vigorous preparations were made for the coming 
struggle. But as the rumours of war gathered strength, the 
country at once became restless and dissatisfied. The power 
of Lewis, the renewed persecutions of the Huguenots, had 
increased the national hatred of the French. Protestants’ 
hearts, too, trembled, as Baxter tells us, at the menacing 
armaments of the “Catholic King.” On the other hand, the 
sense of a common interest and a common danger had changed 
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the old jealousy of Holland into a growing inclination towards 
the Dutch. Charles and his ministers stood almost alone in 
their resolve. “Nearly all the Court and all the Members of 

liament that are in town,” wrote the French ambassador, 
“make cabals to turn the king from his designs.” Prince 
Rupert and the Duke of Ormond, the heads of the old Toyalist 
and constitutional party, supported the Dutch embassy which 
was sent to meet the offers of mediation made by Spain. So 
great was the pressure, that Charles was only able to escape 
from it by plunging hastily into hostilities? 

The prologue to the war was not less iniquitous than the war 
itself. To commit the nation beyond recall, and at the same 
time to fill the exhausted exchequer, Charles and his ministers 
resolved on the capture of a fleet of Dutch merchantthen “froth 
the Levant as it passed up the Channel, The piratical project 
failed, for Holland had taken the precaution to send with her 
argosies a convoy of seven men-of-war. Its execution was 
entrusted to Sir Robert Holmes, whom we have already met 
with, together with Lord Ossory as vice-admiral, and Sir 
Fretcheville Holles as rear-admiral. Unwilling to share the 
expected booty with any other admiral, Holmes asked no assist- 
ance fromgSir Edward Sprague’s fleet, which he met at the 
back of the Isle of Wight, returning from the Mediterranean. 
On the 13th of March he fell in with the Dutch traders and 
their convoy. A sharp action ensued; it lasted till night, and 
was renewed the next morning. Holmes ®:ptured five of the 
merchantmen, and sunk one of the men-of-war; but was so 
roughly handled that with this small success he was obliged 
to be content. His conscience revolted perhaps at the bare- 
faced piracy in which he had been engaged. At all events 
Lord Ossory expressed to Evelyn his deep regret that he had 
ever been persuaded to engage in an expedition which was 
opposed to his sense of honour and justice. 

War against Holland was formally declared on tlie 17th of 
March. The English fleet immediately assembled jn the 
Downs, under the Duke of York and the Earl of Sandwich, 
and were speedily joined by a French squadron under the 
Comte D’Estrées. The English fleet numbered sixty-five ships 
of war, carrying four thousand and ninety-two guns and twenty- 
three thousand five hundred and thirty men ; the French con- 
sisted of thirty-six sail, carrying one thousand nine hundred 
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and twenty-six guns and eleven thousand men. The allies 
sailed from the Downs in the middle of May, and discovered 
the Dutch fleet, which included ninety-one men-of-war, fifty- 
four fire-ships, atid twenty-three yachts, off Ostend ; but De 
Ruyter was indisposed to have battle forced upon him; and by 
a-series of skilful manceuvres avoided an engagement. The 
English fleet was at length compelled to return to its own 
coast to obtain fresh supplies ; De Ruyter then came out in 
the hope of attacking it before the French again joined. 

The Duke of York had anchored in Solebay (or Southwold 
Bay, on the coast of Suffolk), where the Dutch found him on 
the 28th of May. The previous day, Whit-Monday, had been. 
kept by the English with the usual merrymaking, and many 
Gfficers and seamen, having had leave to go ashore, were 
drinking at Southwold, Dunwich, and Aldborough. At a 
council held in the evening, Sandwich expressed his opinion 
that, the wind standing as it did, Solebay afforded no good 
anchorage for the fleet, and that there was danger of their 
being surprised by the Dutch. To which the Duke ungener- 
ously made an answer which implied that his vice-admiral 
spoke out of timidity rather than prudence. The Earl disre- 
garded the imputation, but, determined that the fleet, should not 
be lost if he could help it, he ran out towards nightfall and 
anchored in front of the bay. It was well that he did so. 
Between two and three in the morning the Dutch hove in sight, 
and with drums 4d trumpets Sandwich signalled their ap- 
proach. The duke immediately signalled for the fleet to weigh 
anchor and get out to sea; but in the pressure of the occasion 
many of his captains were compelled to cut their cables. 

It was about seven o’clock when the action began. De 
Ruyter had divided his force into three squadrons, under him- 
self, Banckers, and Van Ghent respectively, and advanced in 
one long unbroken line, each squadron preceded by six men- 
of-war and six fire-ships. Banckers engaged the White 
squadron, French and English, under D’Estrées ; De Ruyter 
encountered the Red squadron, under the Duke of York; and 
Van Ghent the Blue, led by the Earl of Sandwich. The first 
shots were exchanged between Van Glient and the Earl, who, 
in his fine ship, the Royal James, of one hundred guns and 
eight hundred men, gallantly challenged the Dutch attack, in 

_order to give the rest of the fleet time to form. Captain Van 
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Brakel, in the Great Holland, a sixty-gun ship, depending upoa 
the assistance of his squadron, replied to the challenge, and 
approached with a fire-ship ; whereupon the Earl gave him so 
warm a reception with his fifty guns, that ‘the sea flew up 
‘ound about them as though it had been full of whales. For 
an hour and a-half the two pounded away at each other with 
almost incredible fury. The Dutchman was boarded ‘several 
times, but always contrived to clear his decks. Three fire-ships 
were sent against the Royal James, which demolished them 
with her guns before they could lay alongside. As the morning 
advanced, ship after ship came up against her, and Brakel 
retired in a helpless conditign, to allow the fight to be continued 
by his companions. Surrounded as he was by enemies, the 
Earl might have been relieved by his vice-admiral, Sir Joseph 
Jordan, if that gentleman had not been over-anxious to assist 
the Duke ; but seeing him sail by, indifferent to his distress, he 
exclaimed to those about him :—‘ There is nothing left for us 
now, but to defend the ship to the last man.’ Evelyn intimates, 
indeed, that he was purposely left to perish, fighting like a lion 
in a war of which he was known to disapprove, in order ‘to 
gratify the pride and envy’ of some who were not his friends. 

A fourt® fire-ship succeeded in grappling the Royal James, 
which was soon involved in a terrific conflagration. The Earl 
thereupon begged his captain and all his servants to get into 
the boat, and save themselves. Some of the sailors would not 
quit their admiral, and vainly endeavoured to extinguish the 
increasing flames. Others, seized with a sudden terror, leaped 
‘overboard, and were drowned. About noon the ship blew up, 
and all on board perished. The Earl’s body was not found until 
a fortnight afterwards, when, having been embalmed, it was 
removed to London, and, on the 3d of July, interred, with due 
pomp and circumstance, in Westminster Abbey. The honour 
was well deserved, the Earl being one of the best and bravest 
seamen ofhis time. Bishop Parker describes him as ‘a gentle- 
man adorned with all the virtues of Alcibiades, and untainted by 
any of his vices ; of high birth, capable of any business, full of 
wisdom, a great commander at sea and land, and also learned 
and eloquent, affable, liberal, and magnificent’ 

Like all the actions at sea between Dutchmen and English- 
men, this battle of Solebay was a most murderous one. There 
was no manceuvring ; from morn till eve it was a hand-to-hand 
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- Combat of the most desperate character, in which each captain 
fought for himself, and the success of individual ships depended 
upon the staying qualities of their officers and crews. Neither 
to our own countrymen nor to the Dutch can the palm be 
awarded for superior courage. Both sides fought with equal 
determination; but the English showed, perhaps, a greater 
obstinacy. Van Ghent being killed in his engagement with 
Sandwich’s squadron, his division showed signs of confusion, and 
drew off ; the Blue squadron was then able to reinforce the. Duke 
of York, who, deserted by the French, was nearly overwhelmed 
by the combined attack of De Ruyter and Banckers. The 
battle went with various fortune for some hours ; but just as the 
English fleet felt secure of victory, Van Ghent’s squadron, hav- 
ing refitted, again bore up, and made the result doubtful. To 
both combatants the coming on of night must have been wel- 
come, from the heavy nature of their losses. Four English 
men-of-war were sunk or disabled ; while the Dutch had one 
disabled, one burnt, one sunk, and one taken. The French, 
though only partially engaged, lost two ships. In killed and 
wounded the English lost about five thousand men; the Dutch 
did not publish any list, though their loss was probably greater. 
De Ruyter, in his official despatch, described the bd‘tle as ‘the 
hardest fought he had ever seen.’ 

Holland, invaded by a formidable French army, whose 
watch-fires were visible from the walls of Amsterdam, now 
sued for peace, and made a special effort to detach England 
from the alliance ‘against her. In response to her overtures, 
Charles sent three of his ministers, Buckingham, Arlington, and 
Halifax, to the Hague, to confer with the Dutch authorities ; 
but his demands were so extravagant in their natare as to 
ensure rejection. ‘Do you not see your country is lost?’ said 
Buckingham to the young Stadtholder. ‘There is a sure way 
never to see it lost,’ replied William, ‘and that is to die in the 
last ditch.’ Hostilities were accordingly continued, and both 
countries prepared to contest once more the supremacy of the 
sea. The command of the English fleet was given to Prince 
Rupert, with Sir Edward Sprague as his second ; and taking on 
board several regiments of infantry to make a descent on the 
Dutch coast, he sailed from the Downs in the early days of 
June, and on the 7th discovered the Dutch fleet riding within 
the sandbanks at Schonevelt. About nine o’clock the Prince 
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sent a squadron of thirty-five frigates and thirteen fire-ships to 
draw themout. De Ruyter was by no means slow to accept the 
challenge, and advanced in admirable order. The action was 
fought upon unequal terms, for the Allied fleet, under Prince 

" Rupert, the Comte @Estrées, and Sir Edward Sprague num- 
bered eighty-four men-of-war, while the Dutch, under De 
Ruyter, Cornelis Tromp, and Banckers, had not more than 
seventy men-of-war and frigates. The F, rench squadron, how- 
ever, as at Solebay, took but a small Part in bearing the burden of 
the fight ; and the contest lay chiefly between the squadrons of 
Prince Rupert and Sprague and the Dutch fleet. 

Both sides distinguished themselves by their dogged resolu- 
tion and vigorous courage. Tromp was compelled tp shift bis 
flag four times. Beginning with the Golden Lion, he stuck by 
her until she began to sink ; then he removed to the Prince on 
Horseback, which suffered in an equal degree. At seven in the 
evening he was obliged to change into the Amsterdam, in which, 
as he wrote to his sister, ‘he finished the dance ;’ but his letter to 
the States-General, a few hours later, was written on board the 
Comet, whence, we assume, that in finishing the dance he finished * 
also the ship, and was compelled to make another remove. 

Sir EAward Sprague! and Lord Ossory won distinction by 
their extraordinary intrepidity and conduct, Nor was Prince 
Rupert their inferior, though his ship was in bad condition, and 
took ‘in so much water at her ports that she could not fire the 
guns of her lower tier. The battle lasted till nightfall, and then 


Orange, says :—‘ We judge absolutely that the victory is on the 
side of this State and your Highness.’ While Prince Rupert 
wrote to the Earl of Arlington :—‘] thought it best to cease 
the pursuit, and anchor where I nowam,’ The Dutch, how- 
ever, could lay the flattering unction to their souls that they 
had prevented the threatened descent upon their coast; and 
this success was in no small measure due to the resolution and 
seamanship of Cornelis Tromp. 


|‘ Sir Edward Sprague,’ said Prince Rupert, ‘did on his side maintain the fight 
with so much courage and resolution that ther whole body gave way to such 
& degree that, had it not been for fear of the shoals, we had driven them into 
their harbours, and the King would have bad better account of them.’ Si 
Edward had seen a great deal of service since his promotins to captain's rank in 1665. 
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« Hastily refitting, the two hostile fleets again put to sea; and 
om the 14th of June fought another indecisive battle. ‘Sir 
Edward Sprague had so little notion of their fighting, that, | 
taking the brave Earl of Ossory with him, he went in his boat 
on board Prince Rupert, which lost a great deal of time. As ~ 
for Prince Rupert, he was so much in earnest that, finding his 
ship’s crew, which was but indifferent, raised his anchors very 
slowly, he ordered his cables to be cut, that he might make 
haste to meet the Dutch. Count d’Estrées, with the. White 
squadron, betrayed no such great willingness to fight, as both 
our own and the Dutch writers agree, but kept as much as 
might be out of harm’s way. At last, abou five in the even- 
ing, Sprague and Tromp engaged with great fury. As for De 
Ruyter, he showed at first a design of coming to a close en- 
gagement with the Prince ; but before he came within musket- 
shot, he tacked and bore away, whence it was concluded that 
he had suffered some considerable damage. Sprague, in the 

. meantime, had forced Tromp to sheer off. He then fell into 
Vice-Admiral Sweers’s division, which he soon put to confusion, 
and had a third engagement with Tromp wherein he shot 
down his flag. The battle lasted till between ten and eleven at 
night, and then the Dutch stood to the south-westyfand so it 
ended.’ In Lord Arlington’s letters he contemptuously asserts 
that this action was but a piece of bravado on the part of the 
Dutch, which they had not the courage to execute equal to 
their design, and ‘consequently would not stay to be better 
beaten than they were !’ 

Want of supplies and stores compelled Prince Rupert to 
return with his fleet to the mouth of the Thames. Towards the 
end of July he was again ready to put to sea, and embark- 
ing a body of troops intended for a descent upon Jutland, 
he sailed towards the Dutch coast early in August. On the 
19th he took a richly-laden Dutch East Indiaman. This induced 
De Ruyter to fight ; and on the 21st he engaged the combined 
fleet off the mouth of the Texel, near Tykduin. The supe- 
riority rested with the Allies, who had ninety men-of-war and 
frigates under their flags ; while De Ruyter and Tromp had only 
seventy or thereabouts ; but the English ships do not seem to 
have been fully manned, and Prince Rupert evidently thought 
but little of the seamanlike qualities of their crews. Both fleets 
were formed in three squadrons ; the Dutch, under De Ruyter, 
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Tromp, and Banckers ; the Allies, under the Prince, the Comte 
D’Estrées, and Sir Edward Sprague. The action began early 
in the morning, and lasted until nightfall. All day the thunder 
of the contending ships rolled along the low coast of Holland 3 
and the church bells tolled, and peasants and burghers hastened 
to their sanctuaries to offer up prayers for the success of their 
brave countrymen. : : 

De Ruyter bore down to attack the Prince himself, while 


Tromp engaged the Blue squadron under Sprague, who, far from 


declining the encounter, laid his fore-topsail to his mast in order 
to await him. Banckers should have engaged the White, com- 
manded by D’Estrées ; but it seems the Dutch understood their 
temper too well to feel much concern about them, and Banckers, 
detaching eight men-of-war and three fire-ships to attack the 
rear-admiral Martel, who alone appeared to have any stomach 
for fighting, with the rest of his squadron joined De Ruyter, and 
fell upon Prince Rupert. 4 : 
De Martel, deserted not only by the body of the Frencl 

fleet, but even by the captains of his own division, was exposed 
to the joint attack of five of the Hollanders, whom he fought for 
two hours with such courage and success that he disabled one, 
and forced the others to retire. On rejoining his division, and 
reproaching his captains for abandoning him, they frankly told 
him that the admiral had told them not to observe his signals ; 
and his gallant conduct was so far from meeting with the ap- 
proval of his sovereign, that when he’ returned to France, he 
was thrown into the Bastile. It was, indeed, an important part 
of the French King’s policy to allow the two great maritime 
powers to exhaust each other’s naval strength, so that eventu- 
ally heamight become the arbiter of the seas, 

. The contention between De Ruyter and Prince Rupert began 
about eight, and the preponderance of force on the side of the 
Dutch threatened the Prince with complete ruin. The French 
held aloof as spectators ; and Sir Edward Sprague, intent on his 
duel with Tromp, had falien several leagues to leeward with his 
squadron. To complete his misfortune, the enemy had cut him 
off from the division under his own rear-admiral, Sir John Chi- 
cheley ; so that by noon he and his division were wholly sur- 
rounded by the Dutch. The steady bravery and. intrepid 
resolution of the English seamen were severely tested by these 
adverse circumstances ; but, after a furious contest, the ‘Prince 
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forced his way through the press, rejoined Sir John Chicheley, 
and about two o’clock made all sail to assist Sir Edward Sprague, 
whom, from his slackened fire, he judged to be ina distressed 
condition, Suspecting his design, De Ruyter also bore away to 
the support of Tromp, so that both fleets ran down side by side ~ 
within cannon-shot of each other, and yet without firing a gun. 

At the outset, Tromp in the Golden Lion, and Sir Edward 
Sprague in the Royal Prince, fought ship to ship. The Dutch 
admiral, however, avoided coming to close quarters, and thus 
secured a great advantage. For Sprague, who had more than 
his complement on board, suffered much by the enemy’s cannon, 
and, having the wind and smoke in his face, could not make 
such good use of his men, as, says Campbell, he would other- 
wise have done. After three hours’ severe fighting, the Royal 
Prince was so disabled that Sprague was compelled to shift his 
flag to the St George; while Tromp, about the same time, 
abandoned his Golden Lion, and hoisted his flag on board the 
Comet, His object was to take or sink the Reyal Prince; but 
Sprague, with Lord Ossory and Sir John Kempthorne, effectu- 
ally prevented the attempts of the enemy’s fire-ships to approach 
her. In the hurly-burly the S* George was so shattered and 
buffeted that Sprague resolved on removing to ¢he Royal 
Charles; but on his way the boat was struck by a shot, and 

_ though it immediately rowed back, yet, before it could get within 

reach of the ropes thrown from the S¢ George, it sank, and Sir 
Edward was drowned. ° 

On coming up with the Blue squadron, Prince Rupert found 
the admiral disabled — the vice-admiral lying to windward 
refitting—and the rear-admiral between the Royal Prince and 
the enemy. Sending a couple of frigates to take in.tow the 
Royal Prince, which lay like a hulk on the water, Prince Rupert 
drove in between the Dutch and his disabled vessel. As Tromp 
had tacked, and was bearing down on the Blue squadron, he 
signalled for all the ships of that squadron to join him, but only 
the two flag-ships were in a condition to move. Meanwhile the 
French held their distance, looking on at the changing fortunes 
of the battle, as if they had no other interest in it than that of 
spectatots. It is said that one of De Ruyter’s sailors asking a 
comrade what the French meant by keeping aloof, he replied, 
—‘ Why, you fool, they have hired the English to fight for them ; 
and all their business here is to see that they earn their wages !’ 
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About five in the evening, the Dutch fleet closed round 
Prince Rupert, and the fury of the fight was renewed. The 
Prince was supported only by the vice-admiral and rear- 
admiral of the Blue, and by eleven other ‘ships. He main-* 
tained the action, however, with great spirit for two hours, and 
threw the enemy into such disorder that, if the French had 
obeyed his signals, and delivered an attack, their total. defeat 
was certain. But the French made no sign, and as few of his 
ships were in a condition to keep the sea long, he stood away 
under easy sail towards the English coast. 

Thus ended the last naval engagement in the Third Dutch 
War. No ships were captured on either side, and the loss in 
killed and wounded was probably equal, so that neither could 
claim a victory. But the Dutch so far succeeded that ~they 
foiled the project of invasion, and prevented the blockade of 
their ports. On the other hand, England had no desire to 
continue a war which was injurious to the best interests of 
Protestantism. It could not be carried on without supplies, 
and the Commons would not grant them. Spain was negotiat- - 
ing an alliance with Holland, and a war with Spain would 
have deprived English merchants of their most profitable 
branch of commerce. Charles II. saw that he must give way. 
‘Things have turned out ill” he said to Sir William Temple, 
“but had I been well served I might have made a good busi- 
ness of it’ Yielding to the strong feeling of his subjects, 
he concluded peace with Holland on the goth of February, 1674. 


NOTE. 


The strength of the Royal Navy, in the reign of Charles, was steadily 
maintained. In August 1678, according to Pepys, it was as follows :— 














Number. Men. 

” First-rates 5 3135 
Second-rates 10 1,555 
Third-rates 16 5,010 
Fourth-rates 33 6,460 
Fifth-rates 12 1,400 
Sixth-rates 7 623 
Fire-ships 6 340 
83 18,323 





Of these seventy-six were in commission, There were also thirty ships 
actually in building, eleven newly launched, and nineteen upon the stocks. 





CHAPTER VII 


THE WAR OF THE SUCCESSION. 


LL our historians admit that James II. exhibited a 
patriotic interest in the efficiency of the Navy, and 
that its prosperous condition during his reign was 
partly due to his own indefatigable exertions. 
Macaulay is no blind panegyrist of the last of our Stuart 
kings, and his evidence on this point may be accepted un- 
reservedly. ‘He had appointed,’ says Macaulay, ‘no Lord 
High Admiral or Board of Admiralty, but had kept the chief 
direction of affairs in his own hands, and had been “trenuously 
assisted by Pepys. It is a proverb that the eye of a master 
is more to be trusted than that of a deputy; and, in an age of 
corruption and peculation, a department, on which a sovereign, 
even of very slender capacity, bestows close personal attention, 

. is likely to be comparatively free from abuses. It would have, 
been easy to find an abler minister of marine than James ; but 
it would not have been easy to find, among the public men ot 
that age, any minister of marine, except James, who ~vould not 
have embezzled stores, taken bribes from contractors, and 
charged the Crown with the cost of repairs which had never 
been made. The King was, in truth, almost the only person 
who could be trusted not to rob the King.’ 

Shortly after his accession James assigned a stated fund 
of £400,000 a year, payable quarterly out of the Treasury, for 
the service of the Navy; and he then issued a special commis- 
sion charged with its reorganisation, on a scheme furnished by 
Secretary Pepys (April 1686). This commission worked un- 
tiringly for a couple of years, and introduced numerous im- 
portant reforms, the consequences of which are felt to this day 
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Previously, the captains of our men-of-war had found com- 
pensation for their low rate of pay in carrying merchandise 
from port to port, trading, as it were, under the royal flag. 
This was now forbidden, and instead they were allowed a more 
+ liberal grant for their table, and advantages in respect of prizes. 
The dockyards were effectively supervised, and only capable 
workmen engaged. The magazines were filled with stores. 
And while the administration was made more efficient, it was 
also more economical. 
At the deposition of James the Royal Navy was, therefore, 
in an admirable condition. Its strength is shown in the follow- 
ing abstract, dated December 18, 1688 :— 




















Snes AND VzssEts. Force, * 1° * 

Rates, * Number. Men, Guns. 

1 9 6,705 878 

2 I 7,010 974 

3 39 16,545 2,640 

4 41 9,480 1,908 

5 2 260 60 

6 6 420 go 
Bombs : 3 120 34 
_ Fire-ships 26° 905 218 
Hoys 6 22 ais 
Hulks 8 50 ae 

Ketches 3 115 24 
Smacks 5 18 sf 

Yachts 14 353 104 

P43 42,003 6,930 
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When, in the autumn of 1688, William of Orange was hasten- 
ing his preparations for the expedition which was to deliver 
England from the evils of absolute government, and restore her 
to the enjoyment of her ‘fundamental laws,’ James had no 
difficulty in rapidly collecting a fleet of thirty-ships of thé line, . 
all third-rates and fourth-rates, the command of which was 
given to. Lord Dartmouth. His loyalty was beyond suspicion ; 
and in professional skill and knowledge he was supposed to be 
equal to any of the patrician commanders who, in that age, 
obtained the charge of great fleets without a regular naval 
training, and were at once ‘ flag-officers on the sea and colonels 
of infantry on shore. 

On Thursday, the 1st of November, William sailed from 
Helvoetsluys. His fleet, consisting of six hundred transports 
and fifty men-of-war, was under the command of Admiral 
Arthur Herbert (afterwards Earl of Torrington). The easterly 
wind swiftly bore it through the narrow seas, and under the 
mild light of an autumnal noon it entered the great natural 
harbour of Torbay on the 5th. But the breeze which had so 
favoured its progress had prevented the Royal fleet from running 
out of the Thames, and William landed unopposed. The dis- 
embarkation had scarcely taken place when the wind changed, 
and a strong westerly gale checked the career of Dartfhouth as 
soon as he had got into the Channel. At léngth he was able 
to proceed. He passed the Isle of Wight, and one of his ships 
sighted the Dutch topmasts in Torbay. Just at this moment 
he was encountered by a storm which compelled him to take 
shelter in the harbour of Portsmouth. The very elements 
seemed to have declared against James, and to act as the allies 
of the Protestant Deliverer ; so that Bishop Burnet felicitously 
applied to the expedition the well-known lines of Claudidn :-— 


*O nimium dilecte Deo! cui militat ether, 
Et conjurati veniunt ad classica venti.’ 1 


But it is more than doubtful whether Dartmouth’s fleet 
would have fought the Prince of Orange, if contrary winds had 
not prevented its appearance ori the scene of action. His 
officers sympathised with the general feeling of the nation, and 


1 Thus Englished :— 
«O Heaven-protected chief ! whom skies defend, 
And on whose call submissive winds attend.’ 
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the majority of the common seamen were concerned not to 
- betray the civil and religious freedom of their country. Dart- 
mouth himself refused to obey James II. when he ordered hith 
to convey the infant Prince of Wales to France ; and after the 
flight of the King, ae acted on the instructions issued by the 
Peers, to displace all the Popish officers who held command 
under him. Soon afterwards he was removed from his office, 
and the navy was conciliated by assurances that every sailor 
should: speedily receive his arrears of wages. Within a few 
weeks the fleet was dispersed, some of the ships being dis- 
mantled and laid up; others cleaned and refitted ; while such 
as were in a really seaworthy condition were appointed for 
necessary services, 

Louis XIV. having espoused the cause of the depased King 
of England, furnished him with a fleet and money for the inva- 
sion of Ireland, where he would receive the support of the 
Roman Catholics. On the 3oth of April 1689, Admiral Herbert, 
who was in command of a force of eighteen men-of-war and two 
frigates, saw a French fleet of twenty-eight sail standing into 
Bantry Bay. Next morning he sailed into the bay with the 
intention of giving battle. After a brief cannonade, which did 
little injury to either side, he thought it prudent, as the enemy’s 
strength was so Sreatly superior, to stand out to sea, while the 
French retired into-the secesses of the harbour. Herbert 
repaired to Scilly, where he expected to find reinforcements ; 
and the French admiral, cgntent with the measure of success he 
had obtained, hastened back to Brest, , 

Both sides claimed the victory. The English Parliament 
Passed a vote of thanks to Herbert, and King William raised 
him to the peerage with the title of Earl of Torrington. King ° 
James ordered bonfires to be lighted and a Ze Deum to be 
sung. Though the affair in Bantry Bay did not deserve to be 
called a battle, William went down to Portsmouth, dined on 
board the admiral’s flag-ship, knighted two gallant captains, 
Cloudesley Shovel and John Ashby, and ordered a donation 
to be divided among the seamen. 

The King had shown his confidence in Torrington by plac- 
ing him at the head of the Admiralty; but it soon appéared 
that he was unfitted for the post. That he was not without 
courage or some professional skill may be admitted, but he was 
a voluptuary, and his sensual excesses had relaxed his energies, 
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The nerves of his mind were so shattered that he was incapable 
of self-denial or of strenuous exertion, and utterly indifferent to 
the call of duty. Both as Admiral and as First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty he showed himself miserably inefficient. ‘ Month after 
month the fleet, which should have been tlie terror of the seas, 
lay in harbour while he was diverting himself in London. The 
sailors, punning upon his new title, gave him the name of Lord 
Tarry-in-town. When he came on shipboard, he was accom- 
panied by a bevy of courtesans, There was scarcely an hour ot 
the day or of the night when he was not under the influence of 
claret. Being insatiable of pleasure, he necessarily became insati- 
able of wealth, Yet he loved flattery almost as much as either 
wealth or pleasure. He had long been in the habit of exacting the 
most abject homage from those who were under his command, 
His flag-ship was a little Versailles. He expected his captains 
to attend him to his cabin when he went to bed, and to as- 
semble every morning at his levee. He even suffered them to 
dress him. One of them combed his flowing wig; another 
stood ready with the embroidered coat. Under such a chief 
there could be no discipline. His tars passed their time in 

‘ rioting among the rabble of Portsmouth. Those officers who 
had won his favour by servility and adulation easily obtained 
leave of absence, and spent weeks in London, revelling in 
taverns, scouring the streets, or making love to the masked 
ladies in the pit of the theatre. The victuallers soon found out 
with whom they had to deal, and sent down to the fleet casks of 
meat which dogs would not touch, and barrels of beer which 
smelt worse than bilge water. Meanwhile, the English Channel 
seemed to be abandoned to French rovers. Our merchantmen 
were boarded in sight of the ramparts of Plymouth. The sugar 
fleet from the West Indies lost seven ships. The whole value 
of the prizes taken by the cruisers of the enemy in the immedi- 
ate neighbourhood of our island, while Torrington was engaged 
with his bottle and his harem, was estimated at six hundred 
thousand pounds.’ 

The English people are a much-enduring people; but in 
view of this lax administration and gross corruption, even their 
patience at last gave way, and when Caermarthen became head 
ofthe Ministry, anew Commission of Admiralty was issued, with 
the Earl of Pembroke as First Lord. There still existed such 
an exaggerated opinion of Torrington’s seamanship that the 
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Government was unwilling to lose his services, and endeavoured 
to avert his anger at his dismissal by assuring him that no 
slight was intended, and that it had been thought less difficult to 
supply his place at Whitehall than on the deck of his flag-ship. 
‘But his anger at first was uncontrollable ; he threw down his 
admiral’s commission, and resumed it only when he had extorted 
from Ministers a pension of £3000 a-year and a grant of ten 
thousand acres of Crown lands. 

Thus it came to pass that he was at the head of the fleet 
when France made a resolute effort to assert her naval superi- 
ority. Ship after ship had been launched from her dock- 
yards, and the galleys of the Mediterranean fleet had been 
brought round to Brest to reinforce the fleet in the Chanhel. 
As Holland and England were in close alliance,"it might 
have been thought that with the two great maritime powers of 
Europe, France would have hesitated to try conclusions at sea. 
But in the summer of 1690 she sent her armada into the Channel, 
with stringent orders to fight. It consisted of seventy-eight 
men-of-war and twenty-two fire-ships, carrying upwards of four 
thousand eight hundred guns, under the command of the Comte 
de Tourville, the finest seaman his country then possessed. In 
the Soleil €oyal he led the White squadron, while the Red was 
under the vice-admiral, the Comte D’Estrées, in the Le 
Grand, and the Blue, under M. D’Umfreville, in the Magnificent. 
On the 23d of June he steered for the English coast, in the 
expectation that on his appearance the Jacobites would rise in 
revolt ; and drew in so near that from the ramparts of Plymouth 
his ships were plainly visible. Thence he sailed slowly along 
the wooded shores of Devonshire and Dorsetshire. 

Torrington was at St Helens when the news reached him of 
the enemy’s approach. He was wholly unprepared, but at once 
put to sea with such men-of-war as he could collect (June 24th), 
leaving orders that as many English and Dutch ships as possible 
should follow him. In the evening reinforcements joined him, 
and next morning he found himself in sight of the enemy. On 
the 26th he received another reinforcement of seven Dutch men- 
of-war, under Admiral Evertsen ; but still did not feel strong 
enough to engage, and for several days the two fleets sullenly 
watched each other, lying off the Isle of Wight. ‘A hundred 
and fifty ships of the line could be counted at once from the 
watch-tower of St Catharine. On the east of the huge precipice 
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of Black Gang Chine, and in full view of the richly-wooded 
rocks of St Lawrence and Ventnor, were collected the maritime 
forces of England and Holland. On the west, stretching to 
that white cape where the waves roar among the Needles, lay 
the armament of France.’ . 

On the same day that the two fleets took up their positions, 
Queen’ Mary—for William III. was in Ireland—met her 
Ministers to decide what orders should be sent to Torrington. 
The welfare of the country—the safety of the State—depended 
jn no small measure on this one man,—a brave and capable 
officer, it might be, but indolent and a voluptuary, and on whose 
firmness in a great crisis none of them could feel confident, 
When the news came that he had abandoned the Isle of Wight 
to the French, and was retreating before them towards the 
Straits of Dover, gloomy and anxious grew the faces around the 
council-table. ‘The sagacious Caermarthen and the enterpris- 
ing Monmouth’ agreed in blaming these cautious tactics. It 
was true that Torrington had not so many vessels as Tourville ; 
but Caermarthen thought that, at such a time, it was advisable 
to fight, although against odds; and Monmouth was, through 
life, for fighting at all times and against allodds. Russell, who 
was indisputably'one of the best seamen of the age, held that 
the disparity of numbers was not such as ought to cause any 
uneasiness to an officer who commanded English and Dutch 
sailors.’ Ultimately, a strongly-worded despatch was sent to 
the admiral, ordering him to retreat no further, but to give battle 
immediately. 

It reached him when he was off Beachy Head, and perplexed 
him greatly. He dared not disobey it, yet, in his opinion, 
obedience would probably involve defeat. He wanted confi- - 
dence in himself—in his officers—in his crew. He belonged to 
that old school of admirals, of whom the first half of the 
eighteenth century furnished too many examples—in personal 
courage by no means deficient, but timid of responsibility. He 
was afraid to run the risk of fighting—he was afraid to run the 
risk of not fighting—and at last he adopted a middle course, 
which brought with it more risk than either, He resolved to 
conform to’ the letter of his instructions, and at the same time 
to plunge into no danger. Some of his ships should engage the 
enemy, but he would keep intact the body of his fleet. That 


1 Charles Mordaunt, Earl of Monmouth, afterwards Earl of Peterborough, 
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the ships selected to bear the brunt of the French attack woyld 
be seriously imperilled, was evident ; and hence it is supposed 
Torrington so laid his plans as to expose to this danger his 
Dutch.allies, who were not less unpopular with the nation than 

“with himself, and whose destruction would scarcely awaken 
even a temporary regret. 

At four o'clock on the morning of the 30th, Torrington bore 
down on the French, and formed his vessels in order of battle. 
Piacing the Dutch in advance, he gave them the signal to en- 
gage. Fighting began about nine, when the Dutch encountered 
the enemy’s van, and attacked them with a prowess and a 
courage which won the admiration both of friend and foe. For 
hours they supported the unequal contest, with the assistance 
only of the Blue squadron, for Torrington himself dif not”bear 
up until late in the afternoon. At length, with his ships shot- 
torn, disabled, and half-sinking, Evertsen drew off, leaving only 
one dismasted hull in the enemy’s hands. Next day a council 
of war decided: in favour of preserving the fleet by retreating ; 
and Torrington, having destroyed the Dutch ships that were 
hopelessly disabled, took the rest in tow, fled along the coast of 
Kent, and sought refuge in the Thames, where he ordered the 
buoys to lee taken up, that the enemy might be unable to follow. 

The French pressed the pursuit as Yar as Rye Bay, and 
driving ashore near Winchester the Anne, a seventy-gun ship 
that had lost her masts, sent in two ships to burn her, which 
her captain prevented by setting fire to her himself. The main 
body of Tourville’s fleet stood in and out of the Bays of Bourne 
and Pevensey in Sussex, while about fourteen of their men-of- 
war anchored near the shore. Some of them attempted to burn 
a Dutch sixty-four gun ship, which at low-water lay dry; but at 
each high tide her commander defended her so stoutly that 
they at length desisted, and he carried her safe into the Texel, 

In this disastrous engagement, which happily stands almost 
alone in its shame and disgrace among the naval battles of Eng- 
land, our loss amounted to two ships, two sea-captains, two cap- 
tains of marines, and three hundred and fifty men. Necessarily 
the Dutch loss was much heavier. Three ships were sunk in the 
fight, three more were stranded on the coast of Sussex, and. 
burned to prevent them from falling into the enemy’s hands. 
Their killed and wounded must have numbered about oné 
thousand. Had Tourville shown a more enterprising spirit, the 
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Allied fleet might have been punished much more severely ; and 
so it came about that he was as much censured for his victory 
as Torrington for his defeat. 

Whén the results of this inglorious action became known in 
London, there arose a cry of mingled shame and indignation. ~ 
Torrington, who could not have appeared in public without risk 
of being torn in pieces, was sent to the Tower. In December 
he was tried by court-martial, and obtained an acquittal ; but 
William ordered him to be dismissed from the service, and he 
was no more seen at Court. A special mission was sent to the 
Hague to soothe the wounded feelings of the Dutch, who 
naturally resented the sacrifice of their ships and seamen. 
Meanwhile, the alarm of the country was extreme, for France 
was Supreme at sea, and the danger of invasion was imminent. 
It is at such critical moments, however, that Englishmen are 
seen at their best. Quickly recovering their confidence, they 
prepared to defend their shores with the indomitable vigour of 
the race. Catholic and Protestant, Jacobite and Loyalist, 
sprang forward with equal readiness to take their share of the 
burden. The patriotic spirit which saved England in the year 
of the Armada was kindled anew. The citizens of London 
expressed their unanimous resolve to stand by the Gqvernment 
with life and fortune. They offered a contribution of £100,000 
to the Exchequer. Ten thousand Londoners, well armed and 
appointed, were ready, they said, to march at’ an hour’s notice ; 
while an additional force, consisting of six regiments of foot, a 
regiment of horse, and a thousand dragoons, should be raised 
immediately, without costing the State a farthing. Happily, 
these sacrifices were not required. The victory of the Boyne 
crushed James II.’s hopes of a restoration ; and the national 
unanimity prevented Louis from risking an invasion.” Tourville 
rode master of the Channel, but his sole exploit was to burn the 
small fishing-town of Teignmouth—an exploit which inflamed 
the national sentiment of hostility against France, and did 
much to strengthen and perpetuate that all-absorbing hatred 
which, until within the last few years, was a cardinal article in 
the creed of every patriotic Englishman. 

Active measures were taken for sending to sea a great fleet 
in the spring of 1692, the command of which was. given to 
Edward Russell, afterwards Earl of Orford. He had taken a 


conspicuous part in the movement which had placed William 
: ~ . 
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HI. and Queen Mary on the throne of England ; yet his loyalty 
was with good reason doubted. Though made Treasurer* of 
the Navy, and rewarded with a pension of £3000 a-year, ‘as 
well.as with Crown property valued at £18;000, he was greatly 
« dissatisfied. He Conceived that his valuable services merited a 
More generous acknowledgment. The truth seems to be, that 
with undaunted courage, with undeniable capacity for war and 
administration, and with a certain public spirit which flashed 
out occasionally, even in the worst parts of his life, he was 
emphatically a bad man—insolent, malignant, greedy, faithless. 
At the time that he accepted from William the commission of 
Admiral of the Fleet, he was in correspondence with James, 
and probably William knew it. But he wasa splendid seaman, 
and he shared to the full the national hatred of the Frenoh.+ If 
William could not rely on his loyalty to himself, he felt that he 
could depend on his loyalty to his country. He might be will- 
ing to make terms with James, but he could be trusted not to 
sel! England to Louis. 

By the beginning of May, Russell was ready. On the 
trth he sailed from Rye Bay for St Helens, where he was 
joined by Sir Ralph Delaval and Rear-Admiral Carter. His 
force consisted of upwards of ninety sail of the line, English 
and Dutch, manned by between thirty and forty thousand of 
the finest seamen of the two great maritime nations, It was 
divided into three squadrons :— 
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Tue Rep Squapron. Tre Brug Squapron. 
Rates. Men, | Guns. Rates, Men. | Guns, 
5 First 3835 | 500 || 1 First 780 | 100 
1" 3 Second | 1,800 | 270 || 7 Second 4,655 | 636 
16 Third: 6,000 | 1,100 || 18 Third 7,740 | 1,270 
7 Fourth | 1,860 | 350 6 Fourth 1,500 | 304 
31 13,895 | 2,220 |} 32 14,675 | 2,310 
Right Hon. Edward Russell, 
Admiral, Commander-in-Chief. Sir John Ashby, Admiral. 
Sir Ralph Delaval, Vice-Admiral. George Rooke, Vice-Admiral. 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel, Rear- Richard Carter, Rear-Admiral. 
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{" Tue Dutcu Squapron. 
Rates. . Men. | - Guns. 
9 First 45515 796 
to Second 3,766 772 
9 Third 2,925, 640 
8 Fourth 1,845 406 
36 13,051 2,614 
Admiral—Almonde. Vice-Admiral—Callanbergh. 
u 7 Rear-Admiral—Vandergois. 








No such armada had ever appeared in the narrow seas, and 
that it would be defeated in open battle was not suspected even 
by the most timorous imagination. But the Government had 
grave reason to doubt the faithful co-operation of some of its 
officers, who were known to be tinctured with Jacobite sym- 
pathies. As to Russell himself, the prospect of an immediate 
invasion by the French, and James II.’s impolitic ‘ Déclaration, 
which showed that three years of exile had taught him nothing, 
had effected a sudden change in his feelings. To James’s 
emissary he said :—‘I wish to serve King James. The thing 
might be done if it were not his own fault. But he takes the 
wrong way with us. Let him forget all the past: let him grant 
a general pardon; and then I will see what I can do for-him. 
The emissary hinted at the honours and rewards which 
awaited Russell. ‘I do not wish, he said, ‘to héar any- 
thing on that subject. My solicitude is for the public. And 
do not think that I will let the French triumph over us 
in our own sea. Understand this, that if I meet them I 
fight them, ay, though His Majesty himself should be on 
board” With respect to Russell’s officers, Queen Mary and 
her Government adopted a very sagacious step. They re- 
solved to appeal to their honour, and then to confide the 

“security of the kingdom to their patriotism and their profes- 
sional spirit. 

Accordingly, on the 15th of May, the officers of the fleet 
were summoned on board Russell’s flag-ship, a fine three,decker, 
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named the Britannia; and the Admiral read to them a despatch 
which he had received from Nottingham, the Secretary of State. 
The Queen had been informed, wrote the Secretary, of a certain 
scandalous and malicious report to the effect that some of the 
officers of their Majesties’ fleet were disaffected, or not hearty 
in their service, and that thereupon the Queen had been forced 
to dismiss many of them from their employments. But Her 
Majesty was determined, she said, to believe nothing against 
those brave servants of the State, and the officers so foully 
~slandered might rest assured that she had full reliance on their 
fidelity. The letter produced all the effect that could be 
desired. The flag-officers and captains unanimously signed an 
address, in which they entreated the Queen to believe that they 
would, with the utmost resolution and alacrity, venture their 
lives in defence of her rights, of English freedom, and of the 
Protestant religion, against all foreign and Popish invaders. 
‘And that God Almighty,’ they added, ‘may preserve your 
Majesty’s most sacred person, direct your counsels, and prosper 
your arms by sea and land against your Majesty’s enemies ; 
and let all the people say Amen, with your Majesty’s most 
dutiful and loyal subjects.’} 

For tife invasion of England, Louis, in the beginning of 1692, 
had collected an army of thirty thousand men on the coast of 
Normandy. Transports were provided to convey them across 
the Channel; and Tourville, with the French fleet at Brest, 
was ordered to cover their passage. The belief was so strong 
in Russell’s intended treason, that Louis directed Tourville to 
engage the, allied fleets at any disadvantage. Though he had 
but fifty-five ships against Russell’s ninety, Tourville was not 
disposed to take on himself the responsibility of disobedience, 
as he remembered with bitterness the unjust reproaches thrown 
upon him after the battle of Beachy Head. And he, too, held 
the belief that the English seamen were Jacobites at heart, would 
fight with reluctance, and probably desert in large numbers. 

On the 18th of May, Russell sailed for the coast of France. 
About three o'clock next morning the enemy hove in sight. 
A little after four, the sun dispersing the sea-fog, Tourville’s _ 
fleet was seen standing southward, on its way from Brest to La 
Hogue. Russell at once bore down to engage him, with the 


? When this address was presented to the Queen, she wisely replied, ‘I always 
ad this pinion of the commanders ; but I am glad this is come to satisfy others.’ 
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Dutch squadron in the van, the Red in the centre, and the Blue 
in the rear. The two fleets were within a few miles of Portland 
and the chalk cliffs of Dorsetshire, when, at half-past eleven, the 
action began. It was then apparent to the French admiral _ 
that the English, from flag-officer to cabin-boy, were resolved 
to do their duty. Russell had visited all his ships, and spoken 
cheery words to their crews. ‘If your commanders play false,’ 
he said, ‘overboard with them, and with myself the first.’ But 
there was no defection, nor was there any want of zeal. 
The first to break the French line was Rear-Admiral Carter. 
He was struck by a splinter of one of his own yardarms, 
and fell dying on the deck. They would have carried him 
below, but he refused. He would not suffer his sword to 
be taken from him, and to his captain he said, with his last 
words, ‘Fight the ship as long as she can swim.” He was one 
of those whose loyalty was most suspected ; but however un- 
worthily he may have lived, it is certain that he died nobly. 
The engagement between Russell, in the Britannia, and 
Tourville, in the Sole‘? Royal, was one of the most desperate 
episodes of the battle. The French flag-ship was named after 
Louis’s favourite emblem, and was widely renowned as the 
finest vessel in the world! For nearly two hours sh&plied her 
guns with great activity, but then began to draw off in great 
disorder, with rigging, sails, and yards torn and shattered. She 
was so formidably manned that every attempt to board her 
failed, though the English fire strewed her decks with the dead 
and dying, and blood spouted from all her scuppers. About 
two the wind shifted; and five of Tourville’s Blue squadron 
then posted themselves, three a-head and two a-stern of their 
admiral, and kept up a brisk cannonade with Russell ‘and the 
vessels of his division. The battle lasted until four of the after- 
noon, only half of the Allied fleet being engaged. A dense fog 
came over the scene about four; when it cleared, the French 
admiral was seen in retreat, and Russell made the signal for 
chasing. The wind veering in their favour, all the English 
ships began to come up, and the French retreat soon became 
a flight. About eight in the evening the fog gathered again ; 


1 “Tt was reported among the English sailors that she was adorned with an image 
of the Great King, and that he appeared there, as ke appeared in the Place of 
Victories, with vanquished nations in chains beneath his feet.'—Macaulay. She 
carried one hundred and four guns. of heavier calibre than the English. m 
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but part of Ashby’s division overtook the enemy, and in 
half-an-hour’s smart engagement captured four ships. By 
this time Tourville’s fleet was scattered far and wide. About 
twenty of the smallest vessels. “made their escape by a 
“road which was too perilous for any courage but the courage 
of despair. In the double darkness of night and of a thick sea- 
fog, they ran, with all their sails spread, through the boiling 
waves and treacherous rocks of the Race of Alderney, and, by 
a strange good fortune, arrived without a single disaster at St 
Malos. The pursuers did not venture to follow the fugitives 
into that terrible strait, the place of innumerable shipwrecks,’ 

The larger French ships made for the havens of the Cotentin. 
The Solei? Royal and two other three-deckers reached Cherbourg 
in safety. The Ambitieuse, to which Tourville had shifted his 
flag, and twelve vessels, all first or second rates, found shelter 
in the Bay of La Hogue, under the guns of the forts and bat- 
teries, with the army of James close at hand. 

But they were not safe even in their own harbours, Delaval, 
with his division, chased the three ships which had fled into 
Cherbourg, and found them hauled up in shoal water, where his 
men-of-war could not get at them. What followed, the brave 
old sea-gaptain shall describe in his own simple language :—‘] 
immediately took my boats, he says, ‘and sounded within 
gunshot of them, which they endeavoured to Prevent by firing 
atus. And, that no time might be lost, I went immediately on 
board the S¢ Albans, where, for the encouragement of the sea- 
men, I hoisted my flag, and, having ordered the Ruby with two 
fire-ships to attend me, I stood in with them, leaving the great 
ships without, as drawing too much water, But, coming very 
near, they galled so extremely, and, finding the fire-ships could 
not get in, I judged it best to retreat without shot, and then: 
anchored, and immediately called all the captains, when it.was 
resolved to attack them in the morning with all the third and 
fourth rates and fire-ships. But, after having drawn them into 
four fathoms and a-half water, I found we could not do our 
business, the water being shoal. Upon which I ordered three. 
fire-ships to Prepare themselves to attempt the burning of 
them, going myself with all the barges and tenders to take 
them up, if by the enemy’s shot they should miscarry, 

“Indeed, I may say, and I hope without vanity, the service 
was warm, yet, God be praised, so effectually performed that, - 
a a 
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notwithstanding all their shot, both from their ships and fort, 
two “of our fire-ships had good success by burning two of them ; 
the’ other, by an unfortunate shot, was set on fire, being just 
going on board the enemy. Indeed, so brave was the attempt, 
that I think they can hardly be sufficiently rewarded, and doubt 
not that their Majesties will do them right. The third French 
ship being now ashore, and observing the people on board to go 
ashore by boat’s-full, I ordered the S¢ Albans, the Rescue, and 
others to fire upon her, judging it might cause them to quit her. 
And, after having battered her some time, I observed she made 
no resistance, I took all the boats armed, and went on board her. 
*I found abundance of men on board, and several wounded, 
but no officers ; and having caused all the people, as well those 
that were wounded as others, to be taken out, I set her on fire.’ 
The ships in La Hogue Bay were dashingly dealt with. 
Russell, with a great part of his fleet, blockaded the bay, and 
then, on the afternoon of the 23d, sent in a flotilla of ships, fire- _ 
ships, and of two hundred armed boats, under the command of 
Rooke. With loud continuous cheers, that rang of coming 
victory, the oarsmen pulled lustily towards six huge men-of- 
war that lay moored in shallow water under Fort Lisset. The . 
daring character of the enterprise seems to have strigken the 
French with terror. Tourville, indeed, ordered his sailors to 
man their boats, and would fain have led them to meet the 
English attack, but they turned and fled in every direction. 
The cannonade from the fort was feeble and ill-directed ; and 
the regiments drawn up on the beach, after some irregular 
volleys, retired. Rooke’s men boarded the three-deckers, set 
them on fire, and, without the loss of a single life, retreated at 
a late hour with the ebbing tide. All night the bay was lighted 
up by the flames of the burning ships; and the echoes rang 
with thunderous noises when they reached the powder-room or 
a tier of loaded guns, At eight the next morning, when the tide 
flowed, Rooke returned with his two hundred boats, and pulled 
for the men-of-war, hauled up under the guns of Fort St Vaust 
—the fort where King James “had fixed his headquarters, and 
hoisted the British flag by the side of the white flag of France, 
At first. the French offered some resistance ; but when the 
English seamen began to pour in on one side of the ships the 
French passed rapidly out on the other, and, with a burst of 
cheering, our victorious tars turned the captured guns against 
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the fort, which was speedily silenced. James and Tourville 
looked on helpless while the second conflagration spread from 
vessel to vessel. To complete the work of destruction, the con- 
querors made their way into an jnner basin, destroyed eight 
transports, and took several in tow, retiring, as the sea again 
begun to ebb, with a tremendous chant of ‘God save the King.’ 

Thus ended the five days’ conflict, which, from the place 
where it terminated, is known in history as the Battle of La 
Hogue. Sixteen of the stateliest of the war-ships of France, 
eight of them three-deckers, had been sunk: or burned down 
to the water’s edge. Of the loss sustained in killed and 
wounded I find no record. 

The victory was very welcome to the English people. It 
was the first great battle won by England against Ffance‘Sthce 
the day of Agincourt. That Russell’s fleet, if all the squadrons 
had come up, would have been largely superior to the French, 
no one denied ; but then only a part of it was actually engaged, 
and that part was not stronger than its adversaries.’ At all 
events, no deduction could be made from the attack on Cher- 
bourg, or the dashing enterprise of Rooke and his flotilla in the 
Bay of La Hogue. The stain on our fame, resulting from the 
shameful defeat at Beachy Head, was effaced. And the glory 
was all our own. The brunt of the battle had been borne by 
English ships. The boats that in a French harbour, and under 
the fire of French batteries, had destroyed a fine French fleet, 
were manned by English sailors, The commander-in-chief, 
Russell, was an Englishman. So was Delaval, so was Rooke ; 
and English, too, were the only two officers of note who had 
fallen, Rear-Admiral Carter and Captain Hastings of the Sand- 
wich. The public joy was, therefore, without stint. The bells 
of London rang merry peals day after day, flags fluttered from 
all the steeples, and bonfires blazed at the corner of every street. 
The Government gave expression to the national gratitude by 
making a donation of £25,000 to the fleet, and bestowing 
gold medals on the officers. The remains of Carter and Hast. 
ings were brought on shore with special marks of honour, and 
buried with all the accessories of military pomp. For the 

1 Russell in his despatch says :—‘ The number of the enemy's ships did not exceed, 
fifty men of war, by the best information, from fifty-six to one hundred and four 
guns ;” but ‘this I may affirm for a truth, not with any intention to value our own 
action, or to lessen the bravery of the enemy, that they wére beaten by a number 
considerably less tham theirs.’ 
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reception of the wounded, liberal arrangements were made; 
and the Queen publicly declared that thenceforward the royal 
palace at Greenwich should be set apart as a retreat for sea- 
men disabled’ in the service of their country. - 

In his Diary of the 5th of June, Evelyn writes :— Reports . 
of an invasion were very hot, and alarmed the city, court, and 
people.’ On the rsth he is able to note: ‘ After all our appre- 
hensions of being invaded, and doubts of our success by sea, it 
pleased God to give us a great naval victory, to the utter ruin 
of the French fleet.’ All dread of an invasion was at an end; 
but this was not the only consequence of the Battle of La 
Hogue. It was a death-blow to the Jacobite conspiracy for re- 
storing the, Stuarts by the help of foreign arms. Moreover, 
from that moment ‘France ceased to exist as a great naval 
power; for though her fleet was soon recruited to its former 
strength, the confidence of her sailors was lost, and not even 
Tourville ventured again to tempt in battle the fortune of the 
seas. A new hope, too, dawned on the Grand Alliance. The 
spell of French triumph was broken.’ Among the decisive 
battles of the world, that of La Hogue may justly be ranked. 


The career of the victor in this great battle we myst briefly. 
trace. A distinguished seaman, he was also a conspicuous poli- 
tician, and the Whig party recognised him as one of its most 
trusted leaders. As a member of the celebrated Junto, which 
exercised for twenty years so great an authority over that body, 
his influence was very considerable. In 1693, when the turn 
of events placed the Whigs in power, Russell was made First 
Lord of the Admiralty. He had already been appointed to the 
command of the Channel Fleet. During the administration of 
Killigrew and Delaval (1691-1693), the Navy had undergone 
a deplorable declension, and in order to restore its efficiency, 
Russell procured the assent of the House of Commons to in- 
creased estimates. £50,000 were voted for paying the arrears 
of wages due to the seamen, and two millions for the expenses 
of the year 1694. He was thus enabled to stimulate the dock- 
yards into a new activity, and to augment the Zersonnel of the 
Navy, which, in a few months, was prepared to meet the exi- 
gencies of the public service. 

In the spring of 1694 it was resolved that an attack should 
be made on Brest, both by land and sea, and an immense 
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expedition was organised for this purpose, while a squadron, 
under the Earl of Berkeley, was got ready to keep watch and 
ward in the British Channel. : 

The vast preparations that were being made at Portsmouth 
could not, of course, be kept secret ; and in the London coffee- 
houses speculation was busy with their object. Some said 
Rhé, and others Oleron ; some Rochelle, and others Rochefort. 
Others, until the fleet began to move westward, believed that 
it was bound for Dunkirk. Not a few guessed that it was 
designed to attack Brest, which, at the time, was undefended 
by Tourville and his fleet. But it was only a guess, for the 
secret was kept with remarkable success, Russell, until he 
was ready to weigh anchor, steadily professed ignorance to his 
Jacobite friends ; nor could even the persuasivenéss of Marl- 
borough extract from him any information. Marlborough, 
however, had other sources of intelligence. From these he 
learned the plans of the Government, and, with a shameful dis- 
regard of patriotic obligations, he revealed them’ to James. 
He had just learned, he wrote, that twelve regiments of 
infantry and two of marines were on the point of embarking, 
under the command of Talmash, for the purpose of destroying 
the han. il of Brest and the shipping which it contained. 
‘This, Ne added, ‘would be a great advantage to England, 
But no consideration can, or ever shall, hinder me from letting 
you know what I think may be for your service” He concluded 
with a caution against Russell :—‘I endeavoured to learn this 
some time ago from him; but he always denied it to me, 
though I am very sure that he knew the design for more 
than six weeks. This gives me a bad sign of this man’s 
intentjons.’ 

; We cannot assume it to be any extenuation of Marl- 
borough’s treason to his country that he meditated at the 
same time a betrayal of the exiled sovereign. Yet it is cer- 
tain that he delayed to communicate this intelligence until he 
thought it would arrive too late to be of service. When he 
wrote his letter, the preparations at Portsmouth were all but 
completed ; and had the wind proved favourable, the expedi- 
tion would have been crowned with success. But adverse 
breezes detained our fleet in the Channel for a month 3 and the 
delay afforded Louis time to collect a large body of troops at 
Brest and send Vauban, the great engineer, to strengthen and 
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extend its defences, Under his direction, batteries rapidly 
sprang up at every point of vantage; and eight large rafts, 
eqitipped with mortars, were secured in the harbour. These 
works were executed with so much secrecy that no information 
concerning them reached England. 

Russell's fleet, when it left St Helens on the 29th of May, 
consisted of fifty-two English and forty-one Dutch ships of the 
line, besides frigates, fire-ships, and other smaller vessels, On 
the 6th of June it was off Cape Finisterre, and Russell then 
despatched Lord Berkeley, with a force of twenty-nine English 
and Dutch ships of the line, besides frigates, hatches, fire-ships, 
and tenders, to make the attack on Brest, while he himself, 
with the main body of the fleet, proceeded towards the Medi- 
terrafrean. “Next day Berkeley anchored outside of Camaret 
Bay, close to the mouth of the harbour of Brest. It was here 
that General Talmash prepared to land his troops ; but to 
ascertain with accuracy the state of the coast, the Marquis of 
Caermarthen (eldest son of the Duke of Leeds), always eager 
for adventure, undertook to enter the basin and reconnoitre. 
He had solicited and obtained permission to accompany the 
expedition, with the rank of vice-admiral, in his beautiful and 
famous yacht the Penguin. Lord Cutts, nickrlayed the 
‘Salamander, from his coolness under fire, volunteer d to go 
with him ; and Lord Mohun, anxious perhaps to wipe out the 
shame of the street-brawl in which he had killed poor Mount- 
ford the actor, insisted on sharing in the enterprise. The Pen- 
uin ran boldly into the harbour, and her gallant crew, after 
incurring considerable dangers, returned with all the informa- 
tion they could collect. ‘The defences, they said, were very 
formidable, though they had seen only a part of them. Berke- 
ley and Talmash, however, who had no knowledge of the pre- 
parations made for their reception, thought their representation$ 
over-coloured, and on the 8th determined to attack. Caermar- 
then took into the bay a couple of sixty-gun ships and eight 
frigates, to batter the French works, and cover with their guns 
the landing of the troops, eight or nine hundred in number, who 
followed in small boats. It was soon seen that the attempt was 
more perilous than it had appeared the day before. Batteries 
previously unnoticed suddenly opened on them a withering fire, 
which did great execution. Large bodies of horse and foot 
were discernible, and, by their uniforms, were known to be 
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regular troops. All this was submitted by the young rear- 
admiral to his military confederate; but his only answer was, 
—‘This advice comes too late. The honour of the English 
nation is at stake, and thérefore I must and will land. I know 
sthat I sacrifice myself and the men; but it is necessary, and 
must be done, that both our enemies and allies may know 
that even desperate undertakings cannot daunt English 
courage.’ 

The boats pulled in-shore ; but just as the men began to disem- 
bark, a withering fire mowed them down, Talmash himself had 
scarcely landed before he received a mortal wound in the thigh,! 
and was carried back to his ship. To persevere was impos- 
sible ; the men re-embarked in confusion, and ships: and boats 
cleared out of the bay, with a loss of four hundred sailors tnd 
seven hundred soldiers. In the evening a council of war was 
held in the wounded general’s cabin. He would have gone 
straight into the harbour, and bombarded Brest. But the 
naval officers rejected a design which they knew to be imprac- 
ticable, and the fleet returned to England. There Talmash 
died, protesting with his latest breath that he had been undone 
by-treachery. ‘The public grief and indignation were loudly 
expressed, The nation remembered the services of the unfor- 
tunate gertral, forgave his rashness, pitied his sufferings, and 
execrated the unfortunate traitors whose machinations had been 
fatal to him, There were many conjectures, and many rumours. 
Some sturdy Englishmen, misled by national prejudice, swore 
that none of our plans would be kept a secret from the enemy 
while French refugees were in high military command. Some 
zealous Whigs, misled by party spirit, muttered that the Court 
of St Germains would never want good intelligence while a 
single Tory remained in the Cabinet Council. The real indi- 
vidual was not named ; nor, till the archives of the House of 
Stuart were explored, was it known to the public that Talmash 
had perished by the basest of all the villanies of Marl- 
borough.’ 

Berkeley's fleet, which had returned to Portsmouth, soon 
sailed again for the coast of France, where it bombarded Dieppe, 
destroyed a third part of Havre, threw shells into Calais, and 
failed in an attempt to blow up the pier at Dunkirk. From this”” 

1 “The battery from which Talmash received his wound is called to this day the 
Englishman's Death.’ 
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inglorious record let us turn to the tale of Russell’s exploits in 
the Mediterranean. His appearance off Carthagena in mid-July 
so terrified the French admiral that he quitted the coast of Spain 
and hastened to take shelter under the guns of Toulon. At Car- 
thagena Russell expected to have found stores and provisions ;” 
but the Spanish Government had neglected everything, and it 
was fortunate that his efficient administration of the Admiralty 
had so reformed the Victualling department at home, that while 
he cruised in the Mediterranean his crews had no cause to com- 
plain of the quality or quantity of their rations. Russell arrived 
at Cadiz, and, in the spring of 1795, resumed his guardianship of 
the Spanish coast. The French fleet, however, did not venture to 
show itself out of port, but abandoned the Mediterranean to the 
aris of Efigland. In November, leaving Admiral Sir David Mit- 
chel, with twenty-three ships of the line, to observe the movements 
of the enemy, Russell returned home, to find that in his absence 
he had been returned to Parliament as member for Middlesex. 
At this time his popularity was immense, for he had rendered 
his country great services, and his country was grateful for them. 
He had won the battle of La Hogue ; for two years he had com- 
manded in the Mediterranean, where he had shut upthe French 
fleet in the harbour of Toulon, and stopped and turnegd back the 
French armies in Catalonia He had captured ma.fy men-of- 
war, and among them two ships of the line; and during his 
long cruise he had not lost a single vessel either by battle or 
weather. 

In February 1696, Fenwick and Charnock’s plot for the 
assassination of William III. was discovered ; and owing to the 
extent of its ramifications, the King’s ministers deemed it need- 
ful to look to the defences of the kingdom. Russell, therefore, 
hastened down the Thames to take command of the fleet, and 
having, in a few days, assembled fifty ships of the line, stood over 
to the coast of France, to prevent the departure of any invading 
force. The celerity of his movements effectually prevented 
Louis from carrying out his designs, and saved England from 
invasion. Yet this did not prevent the wretched Fenwick from 
endeavouring to implicate him in the assassination plot. That 
Russell, at one time, had not been loyal to William was very 
“generally known ; by his after services, however, he had purged 
himself of his faults, and he had taken no partin the intrigues of 
which Charnock and Fenwick had had the management. He 
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boldly challenged inquiry into his conduct, and declared himself 
innocent of the crimes imputed to him by the conspirator. His 
denial was accepted, and, in the following spring, William tes- 
tified his high sense of the admiral’s services by creating him 
* Earl of Orford and Viscount Barfleur. ‘No English title, re- 
marks the historian, ‘had ever before been taken from a place 
of battle lying within a foreign territory. But the precedent 
then set has been repeatedly followed; and the names of St 
Vincent, Trafalgar, Camperdown, and Douro are now borne by 
the successors of great commanders.’ 

The Earl did not long retain his popularity. His faults, i in- 
deed, were just those which are most odious to the English 
people. He was an able administrator, it was true; 3 the Navy 
was better organised and at less cost than under his predeces- 
sor; the ships were better built and rigged, and the crews 
better disciplined ; provisions were more abundant and of better 
quality,—for he was a man of large ability and professional skill, 
with a firm will, and great industry; but his personal vices 
excited hatred ; he was arrogant, insolent, and greedy of money ; 
and these are qualities which the English never forgive in their 
rulers, Early in the summer of 1699, the House of Commons 
took intqsconsideration the state of the Navy, and, party pas- 
sions pre®ailing over judicial impartiality, Orford’s administra- 
tion escaped censure only by one hundred and forty-one votes 
against one hundred and forty. A motion that the King should 
be requested to place the direction of naval affairs in other 
hands was lost only by one hundred and sixty-four to one hun- 
dred and sixty,—a victory as damaging as a defeat. No oppo- 
sition was offered to an address which requested the King to 
correct certain abuses in the naval department. One of these 
abuses was plurality of offices. Orford was First Lord of the 
Admiralty ; he was also Treasurer of the Navy. That two 
offices, one of which was meant to be a check upon the other, 
should be held by the same person, was an obvious impropriety ; 
and Orford was requested to choose between the two. The 
Treasurership was the more lucrative, but the headship of the 
Admiralty brought with it the greater influence, and Orford 
decided upon the latter ; but he seems to have thought that the. 
decision gave him a right to govern his department despotically. 
He hated Sir George Rooke, an able and courageous officer, 
who was orfe of the Junior Lords. He complained to the King 
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that Rooke had been in correspondence with the Tory opposi- 
tion, and lent ‘the weight of his character and position to the 
charges which had been brought against the naval administra- 
tion, Rooke declared thatOxford had beer: misinformed. as 
have a great respect for my lord,’ he said ; ‘and on proper oc- 
casions I have not failed to express it in public. There have 
certainly been abuses at the Admiralty which I am unable to 
defend. When these abuses have been the subject of debate 
in the House of Commons, I have sate silent. But whenever 
any personal attack has been made on my lord, I have done him 
the best service that I could.’ With this straightforward decla- 
ration the King was satisfied, and thought that Russell should 
haye been, satisfied too. But the proud noble indignantly ten- 
dered his resignation, and could not be induced to retract it. 
Retiring into the country, he thenceforward ceased to be a con- 
spicyous figure in public life ; and died in 1727, at an advanced 
age. 

Our naval history during the closing years of William III.’s 
reign offers no interesting points for consideration. The long 
war between France, England, Holland, and Spain was closed 
by the Treaty of Ryswick, on the 22d of September 1697. In 
spite of failures and defeat in the field William’s Policy had 
won. The victories of France remained barren in the face of an 
united Europe, and her exhaustion forced her forthe first time 
since Richelieu’s day to consent to a disadvantageous peace. 
On the side of the empire France withdrew from every annexa- 
tion, save that of Strasburg, which she had made since the Treaty 
of Nimegeuen; and Strasburg would have been given up but for 
the unhappy delays of the German negotiators. To Spain 
Louis restored Luxemburg and all the conquests he hae made 
during the war in the Netherlands. The Duke of Lorraine was 
replaced in his dominions. A far more important provision of 
the peace pledged Louis to an abandonment of the Stuart cause, 
and a recognition of William as King of England. 

The loss sustained by the English Navy during this war 
(from 1688 to 1697) was estimated at fifty ships, carrying eleven 
hundred and twelve guns ; forty-eight of these fifty ships being 
frigates, sloops, brigs, and similar small craft. The French loss 
amounted to fifty-nine ships, carrying two thousand two hundred 
and forty-four guns, eighteen of these vessels being line-of-battle 
ships. 





CHAPTER’ VIII. 


IN THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. 


'Y some strange vagary of fortune, the name of Benbow 
rather than that of admirals of a similar stamp has 
come to be a synonym of all that was oddest and 
roughest and briniest in ‘the old school.’ Each gen- 
eration, of course, is, in its turn, honoured and criticised as ‘the 
old school ;’ but a peculiar association attaches even yet to the 
name of honest Benbow. The smell of that pork-pickle of his 
pervadedShe navy for a hundred years and more, till dispelled 
by the perfumes of Malta and Naples and elsewhere,—those 
strange and costly scents which vaguely breathe from the pages 
of ‘Singleton Fontenoy’ and ‘Eustace Conyers Benbow’s 
pork-pickle! Does the reader know the story? 
‘It seems that Benbow was attacked by a Sallee rover, which 
he captured, and that he cut off the Moors’ heads¥and put them ° 
into a tub of pork-pickle. Going ashore at Cadiz, with a man 
following him who carried those pickled heads in a sack, he 
naturally attracted the attention of a customs’ officer, who 
demanded a sight of the sack’s contents. This Benbow would 
not grant: so he was taken before the magistrates of the city, 
where, having described his property as “provisions for my own 
use,” he sternly exposed it to view on the table. The astonish- 
ment of the Spaniards was accompanied by keen admiration. 
The story was carried to the King of Spain, who commended 
Benbow to the attention of James II.; and the grim nautical 
wag got the command of a man-of-war, ; 
This was in 1686, when Captain John Benbow was about 
thirty-five years of age. The son of a gallant old cavalier, 
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he had taken in fis boyhood to a seafaring life, and had 
attained the favour of fortune in the merchant service. His 
many admirabJe qualities as a seaman soon became conspicuous 
in the Royal Navy ; and duritig the war with France he was fre- 
quently put in command.-of one or other of the squadrons en- - 
gaged in bombarding the French ports. His activity and success 
in this vocation recommended him to the notice of William IIL., 
who promoted him to the rank of rear-admiral. In 1697 he was 
sent with.a small squadron to watch the enemy at Dunkirk, where 
he saved the Virginia and West India fleet from falling into 
the hands of the French privateers. A more important charge 
was entrusted to him in 1698, when, with a squadron of three 
men-of-war, fourth-rates only, he was despatched on a cruise of 
obstrvatiofi among the Spanish settlements in the Gulf of 
Mexico. Sailing in November, he arrived in the West Indies 
in the following February, and found the affairs of our 
colonies in a very bad posture. He did the best he could, with 
the adequate means at his disposal, for their better order and 
greater security, and then made for the Spanish mainland, 
where he Jooked in at Carthagena and Porto Bello, to the great 
annoyance and distrustfulness of the authorities. , 
When war with France broke out afresh in 1701—that famous 
War of the Succession, which soon spread its flanks over all 
Europe—Benbow. was again despatched to the West Indies. 
When his name was first mentioned by the Ministers, William ob- 
jected, on the ground that Benbow had just returned from the 
West Indies, where he had met with nothing but difficulties, and 
that therefore it was best he should be excused. Two or three , 
others were named—dandy officers of no experience—but soon 
disposed of; so that the King gaily observed,—‘ Well, well, I 
find we must spare our deazx, and sénd honest John Benbow, — 
probably the only ettempt at a pun of which saturnine William 
was ever guilty." With ten ships of war honest John sailed for 
his destination. He found the French were in superior force ; 
but his activity and indomitable resolution preserved our 
colonies from attack. In the summer of 1702, however, a 
second French squadron, under Monsieur Du Casse, arrived in 
those seas, and Benbow sailed in search of it. On the roth of 
_ July, towards evening, he was off Santa Martha, on the Spanish 
coast, when he discovered ten sail of tall ships to the westward, 
and knew them to be French. Inamediately he made the usual 
‘ o 
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signal for a line of battle, going away under easy canvas that 
his sternmost ships might have time! to come up; the French, 
meanwhile, steering along shore under their topsails. Their 
armament consisted of four ships, fram sixty to seventy guns, 
with one great Dutch-built ship of about, thirty or forty guns, a 
transport full of soldiers, and some sinaller yessels. Benbow’s 
squadron numbered seven ships: the Breda, seventy guns; 
Benbow’s flag-ship, the Defiance, sixty-four; the Greenwich, 
fifty-four; the Rudy, forty-eight ; the Pendennis, forty-eight ; 
the Windsor, forty-eight ; and the Falmouth, forty-eight. . 

At daybreak on the 2oth, Benbow found himself close in 
with the enemy, but his ships, except the Rudy, were three to 
five miles astern. The wind was light, but though the English . 
admiral was within gunshot of the enemy, the latter had the 
politeness not to fire. About two in the afternoon the sea- 
breeze wakened up, and the French drew into line, under as 
much sail as they could carry. The rest of Benbow’s ships still 
lagging astern, his flag-ship and the Rudy plied the French with 
chase-guns, and kept them company all the night. Next day 
the Breda and the Rudy again engaged the enemy, though 
without result. The 22d was spent in manauvring. On the 
23d the French were six leagues ahead at daybreak ; but the 
distancepetween the two fleets was gradually lessened during 
the day.” The rest of the English ships came up soon after 
noon, and Benbow’s heart beat high at the thought of a battle 
and victory, He steered after the enemy under all sail; but 
with the exception of the Falmouth, his ships soon dropped 
astern again. A small English vessel,.the Azne galley, was on 
this day recaptured from the enemy, and the Auéy, being dis- 
abled, was ordered for Port Royal. 

ADout two in the morning of the 24th, the Breda and the Fal- 
sxouth again came up with the French, and the admiral engaged 
the sternmost. At three his right leg was shattered to pieces 
by a chain-shot, and he was removed to his cabin; but he pre- 
sently caused himself to be brought on the quarter-deck, and 
continued the fight till day. The morning light showed that 2 
‘French seventy-gun ship was in a pitiful condition: her main- 
yard down and shot to pieces, her fore-topsail yard shot away, 
her mizzenmast gone by the board, her rigging blown away, arid 
her sides riddled-with shot. The admiral soon afterwards dis- 
covered the enemy standing towards him with a strong gale of 
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wind. The Windsor, Pendennis, and Greenwich, ahead of the 
enemy, came to the leeward of the disabled ship, discharged 
their broadsides, passed her, and stdod to the southward : then 
came the Defiance; and fired part of her broadside ; but the dis- 
abled Frenchman returning about twenty guns, the Defiance put 
her helm a-weather, and ran away right before the wind, low- 
ered both her topsails, and kept to the leeward of the Falmouth, 
‘paying no attention to the signal of battle. 

When the French saw these two men-of-war standing to the 
southward, they fully expected they would tack and bear down 
upon them ; wherefore they brought their heads to the north- 
ward. But perceiving, to their surprise, that no such move: 
ment was attempted, they immediately ran down upon Benbow, 
interposed between him and their disabled ship, and poured in 
a heavy rain of shot, which crippled him sorely—none of his‘con- 
sorts being near him, or giving attention to his signals, though 
the Breda fired two guns at those ahead to remind them of 
their duty. This criminal neglect enabled the French to rescue 
their disabled vessel, reinforce her crew, and take her in tow. 
The shattered state of the rigging of the Breda compelled her 
to lie-by until ten o’clock, when, being refitted, she resumed the 
pursuit of the enemy ; and her captain, by the admiral’s orders, 
sent instructions to the other captains to keep the Ge and 
behave like men. ‘Captain Kirby then came on board the 
flag-ship, and coolly informed his“admiral ‘that he had better 
desist ; that the French were very strong ; and that, from what 
was past, he might guess he could nvake nothing of it’ 

At last the unfortunate Benbow came also to this conclusion : 
betrayed by his officers, he cou/d make nothing of it, and was 
reluctantly compelled to return to Jamaica. It was some con- 
solation to him in this hour of trial to receive the following 
characteristic letter from the French Admiral, Du Casse :—- 
‘Sir,’ he wrote, ‘I had little hopes, on Monday last, but to have 
supped in your cabin; but it pleased God to order it other- 
wise. I am thankful for it. As for those cowardly captains 
who deserted you, hang them up ; for, by —, they deserve it.— 
Yours,—Dvu CassE.” 

The only explanation of this melancholy affair given by 
Campbell is, that—‘ The admiral was an honest, rough seaman, 
and fancied that his command was bestowed upon him for no 
other reason than that he should serve his country. This 
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induced him to treat Captain Kirby and the rest of the gentle. 
men a little briskly at Jamaica, when he found them not quite 
so ready to obey his orders as he thought was their duty; and 
this it was that engaged them in the base_and wicked design of 
putting it out of his power to engage the French ; presuming 
that, as so many were concerned in it, they might be able to 
justify themselves, and throw the blame upon the admiral, and 
so they hoped to be rid of him. But his rugged honesty baffled 
them ; and we may guess at the spirit of the man by the answer 
he gave to one of his lieutenants, who expressed his sorrow for 
the loss of his leg. “I am sorry for it too,” says the gallant 
Benbow, “but I had rather have lost them both than have seen 
this dishonour brought upon the English nation, But, do you 
hear? if another shot should take one off, behave Tike brave 
"men, and fight it out.”’ 

A court-martial on the offending officers was held upon the 
6th of October. Captains Kirby and Wade, as the leaders of 
the shameful conspiracy, were sentenced to be. shot. Captain 
Constable was deprived of Her Majesty’s commission, and 
sentenced to imprisonment. Captain Hudson died before the 
trial. 

The.unfortunate admiral, who had been made the victim of 
person@ pique, underwent amputation soon after his arrival at 
Port Royal. Fever set in, and, after lingering in great pain for 
several weeks, he expired upon the 4th of November. 


7” 

The first year of Queen Anne’s reign was distinguished, 
however, by a success at sea which more than counter-balanced 
the inglorious episode we have just narrated. Sir George 
Rooke, in command of a. large fleet, was despatched to under- 
take the capture of Cadiz, and arrived in Cadiz Bay on the 
18th of August. The expedition also included a combined 
English and Dutch military force, under the Duke. pf Ormond. 
Divided commands led to divided opinions, and ‘three days 
were wasted in debate upon the plan of operations. The 
leaders ‘were not only divided, sea against land, but land 
against land, and sea against sea, for there were Dutch 
generals and English generals, and the Duke of Ormond as 
well as Sir George Rooke could dispose of the fleet. Nobody 
was acquainted with the coast where it was proposed to disem- 
bark Ahe troops ; nobody had any idea of the strength of the 
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Spanish, garrison. The Marquis of Villadaria, the Captain- 
general. of Andalusia, was, however, a man of energy and 
capacity. He called the population of the surrounding country 
to arms, and, when the Allied troops landed and marched upon 
Port St Mary’s, they found it deserted. But there was a con- 
siderable quantity of booty to gratify a rapacious soldiery. The 
bonds of discipline daily became more loose; - the armed 
peasantry harassed the invaders with incessant guerilla attacks ; 


and as the generals could not agree upon any plan for effecting 


the objects of the expedition, the troops were re-embarked in 
the middle of September, and the expedition prepared to sail 
home again—‘ with nothing attempted, nothing done.” For- 
tunately Sir George Rooke obtained information that the 
Spanish treasure-fleet, which yearly brought to Europe the 
spoils of the Indies, had, on finding Cadiz blockaded, run into 
Vigo. But it would have been fatal to the monopoly of the 
Cadiz merchants if any other port had received these annual 
argosies, and the galleons, therefore, could not land their costly 
freight until special permission was obtained from the officials 
at’ Madrid. 

Rooke resolved to attack Vigo, and, by the capture of the 
galleons, to retrieve the previous miscarriage of the expe! ition. 
He arrived off the port on the 11th of October. Its défences 
had been greatly strengthened. The entrance, which does not 
vexceed three-quarters of a mile in width, was commanded by 
the fire of seventy heavy guns; whjle from one side of the 
harbour to the other was stretched a stout boom, composed of 
ships’-yards and top-masts, fastened together with three-inch 
rope, and underneath with cables and hawsers, The top-chain 
was moored at either end to a seventy-gun ship ; and within 
the boom was moored five French men-of-war, of between sixty 
and seventy guns each, with their broadsides grimly facing the 
harbour-mouth. Nothing daunted by these formidable prepara- 
tions, the English admirals shifted their flags from their great 
first-rates to third-rates, which drew less water, and could get 
in nearer shore, and Rooke despatched Hopson, his vice- 
admiral, with twenty-five English and Dutch men-of-war, and 
all bis frigates, fire-ships, and bomb-vessels, to break the boom 
and force the passage into the harbour. 

To facilitate this service, the Duke of Ormond landed a body 
of troops, who attacked and captured a stone fort at the entrance 
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of the harbour, and made themselves masters of 2 etaens 
twenty guns. As soon as the British flag was seen flying from 
its ramparts, the ships advanced ; and Vice-Admiral Hopson, 
im the Zoréay, bearing down under a cloud of canvas, ran sharp 
against the boom, snapping it in twain. Through the gap thus 
created the rest of the fleet entered the harbour. The enemy’s 
fire was tremendous, both ‘from their ships and batteries on’ 
shore, till the latter was occupied by the British troops, who, 
“seeing the damage done to the fleet by the Spanish guns, 
behaved with splendid resolution. Meanwhile one of the Span- 
ish fire-ships had run aboard the Zorday, and would certainly 
have burnt her had she not happened to have on board a great 
quantity of snuff, which extinguished the flames when she blew 
up. The Zorbay did not wholly escape ; her fore-topmast was 
shot by the board, most of her sails were burned or scorched, 
the foreyard was reduced to cinders, several ports were blown 
off the hinges, and one hundred and fifteen men were killed and 
wounded. So precarious was her condition, that the vice- 
admiral thought it wise to remove on board the Monmouth, 
and hoist his flag there. 

The Association, a ninety-gun sh{p, brought her broadside to 
bear,on the left battery, which it soon disabled. The Barfleur 
attatked the right-hand fort, which was more powerful, and a 
fierce contest took place ; but the fort was eventually carried by 
the grenadiers. The total loss sustained by the French and 
Sganiards was very heavy ; seven men-of-war were burnt ; ‘four 
were captured by the English, and six by the Dutch. The gal- 
leons fared equally badly ; six were taken by the English, while 
the Dutch captured five,and sunk six. The destruction of pro- 
pérty was immense, exceeding eight million dollars ; and the 
victors shared among themselves about seven millions. There 
were loud accusations, however, of unfair dealing, peculation, 
embezzlement, and the like. ‘The public, says Bishop Burnet, 
‘was not much enriched by this extraordinary capture, yet the 
loss our enemies made by it was a vast one.’? 

1 Thomas Hopson, the hero of Vigo, was born at Lingfield, about 1648, of 
respectable parents, ‘rom whom, it is said, he ran away at an early age to sea. A 
curious legend is told of his early adventures. He was-apprenticed to a tailor at 
Niton (in the Isle of Wight); but one day, while sitting on his shop-board, observing 
a squadton of men-of-war off the coast, he suddenly ran down to the shore, sprang 
into a boat, and rowed to the admiral’s ship, on board of which he was received as 
a xolunteer, His boat, which he cast adritt, was afterwards picked up, and his hat 
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" The Great Storm of November 1703, which engaged the pen 
of Defoe, and suggested to Addison the most admired image in 
his poem of‘ Blenheim, —the great storm in which Winstanley’s 
Eddystone Lighthouse was destr¢yed,—is one of the most notable 
incidents in the reign of Queen Anne. It broke out on Saturday, 
November 27, and raged with unprecedented violence. ‘ Horror 
and confusion seized upon all” says Defoe; ‘no pen can 
describe ‘it; no tongue can express it; no thought conceive 
it, unless some of those who were in the extremity of it’ The 
Royal Navy suffered terribly. Sir Cloudesley Shovel was then 
in the Downs, with the Mediterranean fleet, which narrowly 
escaped destruction; he himself saved his ship from running 
on the Galloper.by cutting away his main-mast. The Assocéa- 
tion, his vice-admiral’s flag-ship, was driven first to Gotten- 
burgh, and thence to Copenhagen ; indeed she did not return 
to England until the following year. The Revenge was forced 
from her anchors, and with. much ado, after driving some time 
on the coast of Holland, got into the Medway. The Russell 
was also forced over to Holland ; and the Dorse¢, after striking 
thrice on the Galloper, drifted about at sea for a fortnight, and 


being found upon the shore, his friends naturally concluded that he was drowned, 
Meanwhile the squadron fell in with a French fleet, and an engagement gnsued. 

. Hopson grew impatient at its duration, and inquired of a comrade fot whaPbject 
the two fleets contended. Being told that the action must last till the white rag at 
the enemy's mast-head was struck, he exclaimed,— Oh, if that isall, I’ll see what 
Jcandot' At this moment the ships of the two admirals -were engaged yard-arm to 
yard-arm, and both obscured in smoke, Hopson took advantage of this circumstance 
to climb thevigging, and, unperceived, ascend to the main-yard of the French vessel. 
Mounting with the utmost celerity to the main-topgallant mast-head, he seized the 
flag, and returned with it in triumph. ‘The disappearance of the flag was soon noticed. 
The British shouted ‘ Victory !’ the French were dismayed, and the battle was won. 
Whereupon Hopson was immediately promoted. 

Circumstantial as is this remarkable story, we must declare it to be without foun- 
dation. All that is really known of Hopson’s early career is that he left his birth- 
plac when a hoy, and entered the Navy. He served in the Dutch War in 1672, and, 
in the steady discharge of his duties, rose from rank to rank. Readily taking the oath 
of allegiance to William I1I., he was rewarded with the command of a sixty-gun ship, 
the Fork, in which he did good service in the battle of Beachy Head. For his ex- 
ploits at Vigo he was rewarded with knighthood, and a pension of £500 per annum, 
He spent his closing years in the happy retirement of his native island, and died 
on October 12, 1717, when he was about seventy years old. 

1° So when an angel, by Divine command, 
With rising tempests shakes a guilty land, 
Such as of late o'er pale Britannia past, 
Calm and serene he drives the furious blast. 
And pleased th’ Almighty’s orders to perform, 
Rides in the whirlwind, and directs the storm.’ 
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then put into the. Nore. But other ships were not so fortunate, 
and the naval histérian of the period confronts us with a dreary 
record of disasters :— 

1. The Rescue, a fourth-rate,‘lost at Yarmouth. The 
captain, the clerk, and forty-four men saved; the 
rest of the crew, one hundred ahd seventy-five, being 
drowned. 

2, The Vanguard, a second-rate, sunk in Chatham har- 
bour ; she had neither guns nor men on board, 

3. The Northumberland, a third-rate, lost on the Goodwin 
Sands with all on board [two hundred and twenty 
souls]. ° 

4. The Stirding Castle, a third-rate, on the Goodwin 
Sands ; seventy men and officers saved, two hundred 
and six drowned. 

5. The Mary, a fourth-rate, Rear-Admiral Beaumont’s flag- 
ship, on the Goodwin Sands; one man saved, the 
rear-admiral and the rest of the crew [two hundred 
and sixty-nine] drowned. The escape of the seaman 
Atkins was remarkable :—‘ He saw the rear-admiral, 

when the ship was breaking up, get upon a piece of 
her quarter-deck, from which he was soon washed off ; 
and, about the same time, Atkins was tossed by a wave 
into the String Castle, which sinking soon after, he 
was thrown the third man into her boat by a wave that 
washed him from the wreck.’ 

6. The York, a fourth-rate, lost at Harwich ; all her crew 

saved, except four. 
. The Mortar-Brush, fifth-rate, on the Goodwin Sands ; 
. all her company [sixty-five] lost. 

8. The Zagle, advice-boat, on the Surrey coast; all her 
company [forty-five] saved. 

9. The Kesolution, third-rate, on the Surrey coast; no 
lives lost. 

to, The Lichfield, fifth-rate, on the Surrey coast ; all 
saved, 

11. The Newcastle, fourth-rate, lost at Spithead with one 
hundred and ninety-three of her crew ; forty saved. © 

12, The Vesuvius, fire-ship, fifth-rate, at Spithead; all 

a saved, i 


Y 4 
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43. The Restoration, third-rate, on the Goodwin Sands ; all 
lost. : 
Here we have a loss of thirteen ships, and upwards of 
fifteen hundred men. 


In 1704—the year of Blenheim—a great success crowned 
our naval arms. With the view of rousing the Catalans to 
declare for the Archduke Charles, who had assumed the title of 
King of Spain, a joint naval and military expedition was fitted 
out by the English Government. The army, five thousand to 
six thousand strong, was placed under the Prince of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, who, in May 1704, embarked in a powerful'English 
fleet, under Admiral Sir George Rooke. 

The troops landed at, Barcelona, but the people showed no 
inclination to welcogie or gupport-them. They were therefore 
re-embarked ; and Rodke,’sailing through the Straits of Gibral- 
tar, effected a junction with the fleet under Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel. ° The two admirals were unwilling that so imposing a 
force should return to England without having accomplished 
anything ; and a council of war was held on the 17th of July, 
at which several schemes were proposed and discussed, and 
among others an attack upon Calais. For this, hgwever, a 
larg@r military contingent was deemed necessary ; and, eventu- 
ally, it was decided to strike a swift and vigorous blow at 
Gibraltar. The strength of the fortress was well known; but 

"it was equally well known that the garrison was weak, and that 
the Spaniards placed an injudicious reliance on the assistance 
supplied by mature. . : 

On the 21st of July, the fleet dropped anchor in Gibraltar 
Bay. The marines, English and Dutch, numbering eighteen 
hundred men, were then landed to the northward, on the 
isthmus—now called the Neutral Ground—which connects the 
rock with the mainland. By this movement the garrison was 
cut off from communication with the interior. A summons was 
sent to the governor to surrender the fortress for the service of 
Charles III., King of Spain; he replied that he and his soldiers 
were true and loyal subjects of their natural lord, Philip V., and 
would sacrifice their lives in defence of the place. Sir George 
‘Rooke immediately gave orders for the attack to begin; and 
Rear-Admiral Byng, with one eighty-gun and fourteen seventy- 
gun ships, together with Rear-Admiral Vanderdurren end six, 

(fi 
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Dutch men-of-war, and some ‘vessels under Captain Hicks,’ 
intended to operate against the South Mole, took up the posi- 
tions assigned to them, before daylight on the 23d. 

# heavy cannonade was hurled against the fortifications. 
In five or six hours no fewer than fifteen thousand shot were 
expended ; and the enemy, though they showed an admirable 
intrepidity, refused at length to stand to their guns. An armed 
flotilla was then ordered to carry the Mole head, from which 
position the town would be at the mercy of the attacking force. 
The landing was effected with great alacrity ; but the Spaniards 
were prepared for the attack, and, before abandoning their 
posts, sprung a mine, which blew up the works, killed two 
lieutenants and forty meg, and wounded sixty. The assailants, 
howéver, held their ground . aad. reinforceusents : arriving, they 
pushed forward, and way between the 
Mole and the town, A second’ gummorts ‘being sent to the 
governor, he capitulated, on condition’ that the garrison were 
allowed to march out with all the honours of war ;-and that 
those inhabitants who chose to remain were guaranteed in the 
enjoyment of their rights and privileges. [July 24th.] 

Having appointed the Prince of Hesse-Darmstadt Governor, 
and garrisoned the Rock with as many-men as could be 
spared} Sir George Rooke sailed for Tetuan to take in supplies 
of wood and water. Heafterwards cruised in search ofthe Toulon | 
fleet, which was under the command of the High Admiral of 
France, the Comte de Thoulouse, and had been reinforced by 
some Spanish men-of-war.. Rooke came up with the enemy off 
Malaga on the 13th of August. The superiority of force lay 
with the French, who mustered fifty line-pf-battle ships, carry- 
ing ‘three thousand five hundred and eighty-three guns, and 
twenty-four thousand two hundred and fifty-five men; nine 
frigates, with one hundred and forty-nine guns, and one 
thousand and twenty-five men; nine fire-ships ; twelve French 
and eleven Spanish galleys; and a couple of transports. Sir 
George Rooke had under his command forty-one English and 
eleven Dutch sail of the line, carrying three thousand seven 
hundred guns and twenty-three thousand two hundred men, 
with six frigates and seven fire-ships.| The French ships were 
better armed and better built than the English ; they included 


2 His flag-officers were Vice-Admirals Sir Cloudesley Shovel and Sir John Leake, 
ReargAdmirals Byng and Dilke. 
. 
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“three of one hundred and four guns, and four of ninety-two and 
ninety guns, while the rest varied from eighty-eight to fifty-two 
guns. Whereas Sir George Rooke’s fleet comprised only three 
ninety-sixes and two ninetiess the remainder being from eighty- 
eight to fifty. 

On Sunday morning, the 13th, the English fleet being to 
windward—the centre led by Sir George Rooke, the van by Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel, and the rear by the Dutch Vice-Admiral 
Callemberg—signal was made to bear down upon the enemy; 
and, upon reaching within half gun-shot, the action began. It 
was long contested, and hotly—the combatants fought all that 
long summer day,—yet not a ship of the hundred engaged was 
taken, or burned, or sunk. The French had not yet acquired 
that sense of the superiority of the British at sea, which the 
disastrous defeats sustained in the Revolutionary War after- 
wards forced upon them; while the British admirals were 
deficient in that audacity of attack, that contempt of numbers, 
that fearlessness of responsibility, which Rodney, Howe, Jervis, , 
and Nelson made a tradition. At all events the battle, though 
it lasted all day, had no decisive result; and both fleets drew 
off at nightfall. Sir Cloudesley Shovel describes the fight as 
‘very sharp ;’ adding, ‘there is hardly a ship that must not 
shift one mast, and some must shift all’? ‘The Frerfth fleet 
suffered more.than the English, and, though Rooke endeavoured 
next day to renew the action, avoided it, and sailed away for 
Toulon, with a loss in killed and wounded estimated at one 
hundred and sixty officers and three thousand and forty- 
eight seamen. The loss of the English was six hundred and 
ninety-five killed and one thousand six hundred and thirty- 
three wounded ; that of the Dutch, four hundred killed* and 
wounded. . 

Both England and France claimed the victory ; and thanks- 
givings were publicly offered at St Paul’s, while the 7e Deum 
was chanted in Notre Dame. As a matter of fact, it was a 
drawn battle; yet it is but fair to remember the advantages 
which were on the side of the-French. ‘ First, their ships were 
bigger ; they had seventeen three-deck ships, and we had but 
seyen. Secondly, they had a great advantage in their weight 
of metal; for they had six hundred guns more than we had. 
Thirdly, they were clean ships just come out of port ; whereas 
ours had been long at sea, and had done hard service, 
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Fourthly, they had the assistance of their galleys ; and how 
great an advantage this was will appear from hence, that about 
the middle of the fight the French admiral ordered a seventy- 
gun ship to board the Aoné, a sixty-gun ship of ours ; which she 
‘did, and was beaten off three times, and after every repulse she 
had her wounded men taken off and her complement restored 
by the galleys. Fifthly, the French fleet was thoroughly pro- 
vided with ammunition ; which was so much ‘wanted in ours 
that several ships were towed out of the line, because they had 
not either powder or ball sufficient for a single broadside. But 
the skill of the admiral, and the bravery of the officers and 
seamen under his command, supplied all defects ; and enabled 
them to give the French so clear a proof of théir superiority 
over them in all respects at sea, that they not onfy declined 
renewing the fight at present, but avoided us ever after, and 
durst not venture a battle on that element during the remainder 
of the war! : 


The Court of Madrid was deeply moved by the loss of 
Gibraltar ; and, before the autumn was passed, despatched the 
Marquis of Villadaria, with eight thousand men, to attempt its 
recovery. The Earl of Galway, then in command of the Allied 
forces in jPortugal, sent four regiments, with supplies of pro- 
visions and ammunition, to the relief of the garrison; and 
Vice-Admiral Sir John Leake soon afterwards arrived in the 
Bay with twenty sail of English and Dutch ships. Meanwhile, 
the Spaniards vigorously prosecuted the siege, and harassed the 
garrison with an incessant and heavy fire. 

Sir John Leake, hearing that the’ enemy were getting ready 
to attack him with a very powerful fleet, withdrew to Lisbon, 


in order to refit and pick up some ships which he had left’ 


behind. On the 25th he again put to sea, and on the 2gth, 
unexpectedly making his appearance in the Bay, surprised 
Spanish frigates, with a couple of prizes, and some. small 
vessels, He then landed reinforcements and six months? 
supply of stores, together with a body of five hundred seamen 
to assist in manning the-guns. His arrival was very opportune, 


for the Spanish general had determined that very night to, 


attack by sea and land at five different points. Baffled in this 
design, but conceiving that the garrison of the Rock would be 
less vigilant or suspicious while Sir John Leake’s fleet rode in 
bys ” 
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the Bay, he resolved to attempt a coup-de-main. On the 
_Jist of October, five hundred picked volunteers pledged them- 
selves on the Holy Sacrament to recapture the coveted strong- 
hold or in the effort perish, A goat-herd led this ‘forlarn hope’ 
to the solith side of the Rock, by the so-called Pass of the 
Locust Trees ; and under cover of the darkness, they contrived 
to climb to St Michael’s Cave, where they remained concealed 
for several hours. On the following night they boldly scaled 
Charles the Fifth’s Wall, and surprised and slew the guard 
stationed at the Signal-House and at Middle Hill. They then 
proceeded to lowep their ropes and ladders, and in this way 
drew up several hundreds ‘of their supporters. So far fortune 
had favoured them. But at last the English sentinels dis- 
covered Them and gave the alarm. In an instant all was 
activity. A strong force of grenadiers marched up from the 
town, and used their bayonets so effectively that a hundred of 
the assailants were killed or hurled headlong over the preci- 
pices, while the remainder, with a colonel and thirty officers, 
surrendered themselves prisoners. 

The Marquis of Villadaria refused to be disheartened by this 
failure, and persevered with the siege. Considerable reinforce- 
ments having reached him, he resolved to storm the breaches 
which had been effected at two points of the fytifications, 
One of them, on the hill, was occupied at night by a captain, 
three subalterns, and ninety men, but at daybreak the captain, 
two of the subalterns, and sixty men, were accustomed to retire. 
The other breach, in the Round Tower, was defended by one 
hundred and eighty men, under a lieutenant. Through deserters 
from the garrison the Marquis had ascertained their disposi- 
tions, and planned his attack accordingly. The forlorn hope 
detailed. for the upper breach scaled the Rock at night, and 
sheltered themselves in its hollows until the captain of the 
guard withdrew in the morning. They then pushed forward, 
and, with a discharge of grenades, cleared the works of the 
subaltern and his small party. Simultaneously the Round 
Tower was surrounded by three hundred men, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bain, after a gallant defence, was forced to seek shelter 

. in the covered way. But, as before, discomfiture fell upon the 
Spaniards just when they thought success within their grasp. 
The garrison todk the alarm; drum and bugle summoned 
the regiments to their different quarters; and a bogy of five 
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hundred men fell upon the enemy with such determined valour 
that they were forced to yield. The Tower was retaken, and, 
the Rock cleared of Spanish soldiers. 

All hope of recavering Gibraltar was not yet abandoned by 
the Allies. The Marquis of Villadaria was superseded by a 
veteran French general, the Marshal Tessé; .and a powerful 
fleet, under Admiral Pointis, was ordered to blockade the port. 
The besieging army was reinforced ; the entrenchments were 
repaired, and mounted with new and heavier guns. The 
English Ministry, apprised of these measures, strengthened 
Sir John Leslie with additional ships ; andethe gallant admiral, 
sailing from Lisbon on the 6th of March, came up with Mon- 
sieur Pointis on the roth, and cut off five of the Ffench men-of- 
wat, three of which were taken, while the others were driven 
ashore and burned. He then stood into the Bay, and landed 
supplies for the use of the garrison. No further attempt was 
made upon a fortress which, in the hands of the English 
soldiers, had proved impregnable, and by the Treaty of Utrecht, 
in 1713, Gibraltar was formally ceded to England. 


In the spring of 1705, the English Government determined 
to send an expedition to Spain, under the command of Charles 
Laiserrek ah of Peterborough.' With a fleet of twenty-nine 
line-of-battle ships, besides frigates, fire-ships, and bombs, 
under Sir Cloudesley Shovel, he arrived in the river of Lisbon on 
the 11th of June, and was joined by Sir’ John Leake’s squadron, 
which brought up his naval strength to forty-eight English and 
Dutch ships of the line. The armament then proceeded to 
Gibraltar, and, having taken on board the Prince of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, steered to the north-east, along the coast of Spain. 
The first place at which it touched. was Alten, in Valencia. The 
cruel misgovernment of Philip had excited great discontent 
throughout this province, and the invaders were received with 

1‘ This man was, if not the greatest, yet assuredly the most extraordinary char- 
acter of that age, the King of Sweden himself not excepted. Indeed, Peterborough 
may be described as a polite, learned, and amorous Charles the ‘I'welfth. His cour- 
age had all the French impetuosity and all the English steadiness. His fertility and 
activity of mind were almost beyond belief. They appeared in everything that he 
did—in his campaigns, in his negotiations; in‘his familiar correspondence, in his 
tightest and most unstudied conversation. He was a kind friend, a generous enemy, * 
and in deportment a thorough gentleman. But his splendid talents and virtues were 
rendered almost useless to his country by his levity, his restlessness, his irritability, 
his morbid graving for novelty and for excitement.’ —Macanéay. 
= * 
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shouts of welcome. The neighbouring fortress of Duria sur- 
rehdered without firing a shot. 

The imagination of Peterborough took fire. He conceived 
the bold idea of penetrating at once to Madrid, and fnishing 
the war at one blow. But the Archduke Charles and the 
Prince of Hesse-Darmstadt shrank from so audacious and 
perilous an enterprise, and, after much warm debate, it was 
agreed that Barcelona should be the first object of attack., The 
expedition arrived before the town on the 16th of August, and 
Peterborough conducted the siege with so much vigour and 
address that within a month it surrendered. The Courts of 
Madrid and Versailles, exasperated by its fall, resolved on a 
great effort. *A large army, under Marshal Tessé, entered 
Catalonia ;"and a fleet, under the Comte de Thoulouse, appeared 
before the fort. The city was simultaneously attacked by sea 
and land, Peterborough, at the head of about three thousand 
men, marched rapidly from Valencia. To give battle with so 
small a force to a great regular army, under the conduct of a 
marshal of France, would have been madness, and the Earl 
therefore made war after the fashion of the guerilla leaders of a 
later time. ‘He took his post on the neighbouring mountains, 
harassed the enemy with incessant alarms, cut off their strag- 
glers, intercepted their communications with the intgrior, and 
introduced supplies, both of men and provisions, into the town. 
He saw, however, that the only hope of the besieged was on 
the side of the sea. His commission from the British Govern- 
ment gave him supreme power, not only over the army, but, 
whenever he should be actually on board, over the navy also. 
He put out to sea at night, in an open boat, without communi- 
cating his design to any person. He was picked up, ,several 
leagues from the shore, by one of the ships of the English 
squadron. As soon as he was on board, he announced himsélf 
as first in command, and sent a pinnace with his orders to the 
admiral. Had these orders been given a few hours earlier, it 
is probable that the whole French fleet would have been taken. 
As it was, the Count Thoulouse put out to sea. The port was 
open. The town was’ relieved. On the following night the 
enemy raised the siege. 


In the later annals of the Navy during the reign of Queen 
Anne, we find nothing of special interest ; but before conclud- 


ne . : 
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ing this chapter, we Propose to glance‘at the careers of two 
famous naval commanders. 
+ Sir Cloudesley Shovel was born about 1650. In his early 
life he underwent the drudgery of an apprenticeship to the trade 
. of a shoemaker ;" but, ‘being of an aspiring disposition, he 
betook himself to the sea, and became a cabin-boy—not a 
situation, one would think, in which ‘an aspiring disposition’ 
would be gratified. His great natural capacity and his close 
application to duty secured him, however, a rapid advance- 
ment, and the favour of Sir John Narborough, who, having 
begun his career in the same humble manner, sympathised 
with the brave and steady young fellow. In 1674, he served 
under his patron, in the expedition against the sea-rovers of 
Tripoli, and led the night attack, on the 4th of March, which 
destroyed the pirate-vessels under the very guns of the hostile 
batteries. His gallantry was rewarded with the command of a 
ship-of-war. His political principles being those of the Revolu- 
tion, William III. promptly acknowledged his services; and 
for his share in the victory of Bantry Bay, he received the 
honour of knighthood. In 1691 he conveyed King William 
and his army into Ireland ; and the King ‘was so highly satis- 
fied with his diligence and dexterity, for, without question, in 
matters 3 this nature, he was one of the ablest commanders 
{who] eve? put to sea, that he was graciously pleased, not only 
to appoint him Rear-Admiral of the Blue, but did him also the 
honour, with his own hands, to deliver him his commission.’ 
Sir Cloudésley contributed in no small degree to the victory 
of La Hogue. He distinguished himself, in 1694, in the action 
in Camaret Bay, and in 1703, in his command of the fleet in the 
Mediterranean. In the action off Malaga he fought with great 
determination and success ; for, in truth, he was wanting neither 
in-courage nor conduct,—was an able officer and thorough sea- 
man,—and whatever he had to do, did well. We have seen that 
he jointly commanded the expedition to Spain, in 1705, along 
with the Earl of Peterborough, and directed the naval opera- 
tions. There seems good reason for accepting the statements 
of his biographer, eulogistic as they are: ‘He furnished guns 
for the batteries, and men to serve them ; he landed, for the use 
of the army, almost all the military stores of the fleet ; he not only”. 
gave prudent advice himself in all councils of war, but he moder- 
ated the heats and resentments of others ; and, in short, was 
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so useful, so ready, ana so determined in the service, and took’ 
such good care that everything he promised should be fully and 
punctually performed, that his presence and counsels, in a mar- 


_ner, forced the land-officers to continue the siege, till the place 


was taken, to the surprise of all the world, and, perhaps; most 
of all, to the surprise of those by whom it was taken; for, if we 
may guess at their sentiments by what they declared under 
their hands in several councils of war, they scarcely believed it 
practicable to reduce so strong a place with So small a force, and 
that so ill provided.’ 7 

In 1707 an expedition was despatched against Toulon to co- 
operate with a military force under the Duke of Savoy and 


. Prince Eugenes The military force was inadequate to the 


work, and irless than a month withdrew from it ; but the fleet 
performed its part with vigour and success, bombarded the 
town energetically, and finally covered the retreat of Prince 
Eugene’s army. Sir Cloudesley then prepared to return. to 
England, leaving a strong squadron at Gibraltar, and distribut- 
ing a few ships along the coast of Italy. On the 22d of October 
he arrived off the Scilly Islands. About noon he lay-by; but, 
at six in the evening, made sail again, and stood away under 
his courses, believing, it is thought, that he saw the light on the 
island of St Agnes. What followed is described by Bishop 
Burnet :—“When Sir Cloudesley Shovel was sailing Hyme with 


- the great ships, by an unaccountable ¢arelessness and security, 


he, and two other capitar ships, ran foul upon those rocks 
beyond the Land’s End, known by the name of the Bishop and 
his Clerks ; and they were in a minute broke to pieces ; so that 
not a man of them escaped. It was dark, but there was no 
wind, otherwise the whole fleet had perished with them ; all the 
rest tacked in time, and-so they were saved. Thus one’ of the 
greatest seamen of the age was lost, by an error in his own pre- 
fession and a great misreckoning, for he had Iain by all the day 
before and set sail at night, believing that next morning he 
would have time enough to guard against. running on those 
rocks ; .but he was swallowed up within three hours after.’? 

A strange story is told in connection with Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel’s fate. His body, supposed to have been cast ashore by 
the waves, was found some days afterwards on-the sands of St 

1 The three ships which sperished were the Association (fag-ship), the Romney, 
and the Eagle. 
. 
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Mary’s, and removed to’ Westminster” Abbey for honourables 
interwfent. But, many years later, an aged crone confesséd to 
the parish minister, on her death-bed, that, exhausted with “his 
life-and-death struggle against the waves, a survivor from the 
wreck reached her hut, and she had murdered him in hte sleep, 
to secure the valuable property on his person. This woman 
then produced a ring taken from the finger of her victim, which 
was afterwards recognised as one presented to Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel by Lord Berkeley.’ 

His monument in the Abbey represents him in all the glory 
of a full-bottomed wig, which, as inconsistent with the character 
of this rough and honest sailor, has incurred the gentle ridicule 
of Addison. . 

Sir George Rooke was the son of Sir William Rooke, and 
came of an old and honourable Kentish family. He was born 
in the same year as Cloudesley Shovél (1650) ; and was edu- 
cated with great care for the profession of the law, but, develop- 
ing a strong seafaring bias, was allowed to enter the naval 
service, He rose from rank to rank with great rapidity, and 
was a captain before he was thirty. His courage and nautical 
skill caused him to be selected; in 1689, to. command a squadron 
on the gpast of Ireland, and he co-operated with Major-General 
Kirke effecting the célebrated relief of Londonderry. In 
the following year, as Rear-Admira} of the Red, he served in 
the disastrous battle off Beachy"Head ; and in 1692, as Vice- 
Admiral of the Blue, contributed largely to the victory of La 
Hogue. It was he who led the ffotilla into the bay, and 
destroyed the French ships under the guns of their forts, For 
his services William III. bestowed upon him a pension of £1000 
per annum. He was also knighted, and promoted to the rank 
‘of Vice-Admiral of the Red. 

In 1693 he was ordered, with twenty-three ships of war, to 
convey the richly-laden Smyrna fleet—consisting of four hun- 
dred English and Dutch merchant-vessels laden with cargoes 
for the Spanish, and Turkish, and Italian markets—to. its 


1 Here is a less romantic version of the story: Some fishermen found the dead 
body, which they buried, after stripping it, and taking a valuable emerald ring from 
the finger. As they showed their prize all over the island, it came to the ears of Mr 
Paxton, purser of the Arunde/, who found out the Wreckers, declared the ring to be 
Sir Cloudesley’s, disinterred the body, and removed it to Porismouth. 
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. 
destination. Admirals Killigrew and Delaval, with a, fleet of 
fifty Ships, escorted him about two hundred miles bayond 

* Ushant, and then returned to the Channel under an impression* 
that the French admiral, Toyrville, had slipped out of Brest, 
and was threatening the coast of Devonshire, It was true that 
Tourville had slipped out of Brest ; but instead of making for 
English waters, he had run round to Toulon, and joined the: 
Toulon squadron under Estrées, so that Rooke, when he arrived 
off Cape Lagos, found himself suddenly opposed by the whole 
navy of France. It would have been ruin to have met such a 
force in open battle. He exerted all his seamanship. Two ‘or 
three Dutch men-of-war, which had fallen astern, sacrificed 
themselves to sa¥e the rest of the fleet; and with the rest of 
his ships, and* about sixty-five of the mercbant-vessels, Rooke 
got safe to Madeira, and thence to Cork. But more than three 
hundred of the convoy were scattered far and wide. Some 
escaped to Ireland; some to Corujia ; some to Lisbon ; others 
to Cadiz; some were captured, and more destroyed. It was 
not, however, that the French gain was great ; but that the loss 
to England and Holland was immense. . 

Of Sir George Rooke we may fairly say that he acquired 
more reputation by his escape than the French by their con- 
quest. There could be no doubt that he had dupleyge high 
qualities of seamanship, and by his coolness and resoui*e pre- 
vented a disaster from becoming a catastrophe. On his return 
home, the merchants vave him their thanks.. The King pro- 
moted him to the rank of Vice-Admiral of the Red, and soon 
after made him one of the Lords-Commissioners of the 
Admiralty ; and, before the close of 1694, promoted him again 
to the rank of Admiral of the Blue. ‘ 

Unlike his contemporary Sir Cloudesley Shovel, Rooke, who 
was a staunch Tory, took an active part in politics, and repre-* 
sented Portsmouth in two or three Parliaments. On the acces- 
sion of Queen Anne he was constituted ‘Vice-Admiral and 
Lieutenant of the Admiralty of England, as also Lieutenant of 
the Fleets and Seas of this Kingdom,’ and, when the war with 
France broke out, received the command of the fleet against 
Cadiz. But we have already narrated the achievements of that 
onte famous expedition, for which Rooke received the thanks 
of the House of Comntons, expressed by Harley, as Speaker, 
in unquestionably extravagant terms :—‘ France,’ he said, * hath” 


es . 
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endeavoured to support its ambition By the riches of India» 
yourgsuccess, sir, hath only left them the burden of Spaitf} and 
Stripped them of the assistance of it. The wealth of Spain and 
ships.of France .are by this victgry brought over to gur juster 

* cause. This is an action so glorious in the performance, and 
so extensive in its consequence, that, as all times will preserve 
the memory of it, so every day will inform us of the benefit. 
The House of Lords did not concur in this panegyrical disposi- 
tion, but, as grave differences had arisen between the Duke of 
Ormond and Sir George Rooke on the conduct of the expedi- 
tion, appointed a committee of inquiry. The investigation, © 
however, brought out nothing to the admiral’s discredit, and 
ultimately the Peers passed a vote of approbafion. 

To the greatest of Sir George Rooke’s serviceg, the capture of 
Gibraltar, of which he deserves the whole credit, as the attack was 
suggested and organised by himself, we have already alluded. 
We have also described the Battle of "Malaga, which, by the 
way, provoked a singular display of party feeling. The Whigs, 
glorifying the great success of Blenheim, ignored Rooke’s 
achievement ; while the Tories, unable to deprecate Blenheim, 
were nevertheless careful to link with it the victory of Malaga. 
The ascendency of the Whigs in the Queen’s Council soon 
afterwards compelled Sir George to resign his command, and 
he refed into private life, maintaining a modest establishment 
at his estate in Kent, until his death on the 24th January 
1708. ‘ 

He left but a moderate fortune—so moderate that, when he 
came to make his will, it surprised those who were present. 
Observing their astonishment, Sir George remarked,—‘I do 
not leave much, but what I leave was honestly gotten; it never 
cost a sailor a tear, or the nation a farthing.’ 

‘His zeal for the Church,’ says his biographer, ‘and his . 
strict adherence ‘to the Tories, made him the darling of one 
set of people, and exposed him no less to the aversion 
of another ; which is the reason tHat an historian finds it diff- 
cult to obtain his true character from the writings of those who. 
flourished in the same period of time. For my part, 1 have 
studied his actions, and his behaviour, and from them have 
collected what I have delivered of him, without favour or pre- 
judice. He was certainly an officer 6f great merit, if either 
conduct or courage could entitle him to that character. The 
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former appeared in his "behaviour on the Irish. station, im his 
wise’and prudent management when-he preserved: ox 
a part of the Smyrna fleet, and particularly.in- the ing: 
of Gibraltar, which was a project conceived and exécuted: in 
less “thf a week. Of his courage he gave Abundant “testiz 
monies ; but.especially in burning the French ships at La 
Hogue, ‘and i in the battle off Malaga, where -he behaved with 
all the resolution of a British admiral; and as he was first i in 
command, was first in all danger’ 











NOTE. 
oar ABSTRACT OF THE ROYAL Navy IN 1714. 
‘Number. ‘Guns Men. 

First-rates, Y ind 714 ies 5,342 

“ Second-rates, 13 1170 75194 
Third-rates, 39° 2890 16,089 
Fourth-rates, 66 3490 «| 16,088 
Fifth-rates, ‘32 TIgow +}. ° 4,788 
Sixth-rates, 25 500 . 1,047 

182. "| 9954 | 49,860 
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